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Waiting for Jarratt 


The Jarratt report on university effi- 
ciency is due to be published at the end 
of this month. With its publication the 
niggling divergence of views between 
the universities and the Department of 
Education and Science about the sig- 
nificance of the Jarratt inquiry will 
finally come into the open. The former 
regard the inquiry as a useful but 
limited exercise In good housekeeping; 
the latter see it os tne first skirmish in a 
long campaign to increase university 
efficiency and even, in more extrava- 
gant moments, as the key to a manage- 
rial revolution on (he campus. 

Both views of Jarratt can be dis- 
counted as special pleading of course. 
Some will compare the universities* 
eagerness to close the books on Jarratt 
with the stonewalling of most 
Whitehall departments when faced 
with the rather similar Rayner efficien- 
cy studies. After all the origins of 
Jarratt as an in-house Rayner are to be 
explained by the compromise stmek 
between the vice chancellors and the 
DES. The former however sceptical of 
the need for such an efficiency study 
preferred one under their control to 
the real red-blooded RayneT thing and 
the latter had its own reasons for not 
wanting Rnyner but nevertheless did 
not abandon its ambitions for a far- 
reaching efficiency inquiry. So it will 
hard] v be surprising if the vice chancel- 
foreplay down Jarratt. 

The DES view can be discounted in 
similnr terms. For the potential of 
Jarratt offers ministers hr all-purpose 
alibi as the financial integrity of univer- 
sities continues to be undermined at a 
steady 1 or 2 per cent a year. It 
goes something like this: if only univer- 
sities operated more efficiently they 
. would not feel the pain of this attrition ; , 
frpumfa inodfnt, e^utd: continue tp ■. 
be Squeezed, ai it ‘must be according to 
some higher political necessity,' but no 
damage need be caused; tne circle 
couldbe, almost, squared. 

In fact both characterizations are 
unfair. The vice chancellors' attitude 
to Jarratt.cannot.be dismissed as 
stonewailing. Most are prepared tp 
accept that the efficiency studies Have 
been valuable- if only in the sense that 
the DES has provided £250,000 worth 
of free consultancy that no university 
could have possibly afforded in present 
circumstances. On the other side no 
sensible person in the DES is really 
prepared to argue seriously that any 
extra efficiency generated by Jarratt 
can properly bridge the gap in universi- 
ty income created by the cuts. 

Yet the gap between universities 


and the Goverment is considerable - 
and likely to grow wider after the 
publication of tne Jarratt report. All 
the signs at present are that Jarratt will 
broadly approve the universities' pre- 
sent financial practices, although it 
would be surprising if the report did 
not mention too the barriers to effi- 
ciency set up by (he inevitable isola- 
tionism of 45 independent institutions. 



Certainly no surprising skeletons seem 
to have fallen out of any cupboards in 
the course of the six individual uni- 


versity case studies on which the final 
report will be based. So the universi- 
ties will be justified if they claim they 
have pssed the Jarratt test. 

Such a conclusion cannot satisfy the 
DES. Both ministers and civil servants 
are expecting great things from Jarratt. 
In the face of what they will almost be 
obliged to regard as an inadequate and 
even complacent university response 
they will make two points. First, they 
will argue that even if first time round 
the search for efficiency seems to have 
produced disappointing savings this 
underlines the need for a second, and 
third, round not for calling the search, 
off. In their view the universities are 
now committed, regardless of the 
specific conclusions of Jarratt, to the 
permanent and formal investigation of 
the scope for greater efficiency in the 
system. They will want to know what 
machinery the vice chancellors prop- 
ose to establish to continue this post- 
Jarratt search. 

Second, they will emphasize the 
constricting terms of reference within 
which this initial Inquiry had to take 
place. In effect these excluded all 
strategic management decisions be- 
cause they inevitably involved 
academic judgements, a no-go area for 
arratt, * v .nuts-and-bolts 
administration where universities were ' 
acknowledged to be careful and effi- 
cient operators. So with such narrow 
terms of reference the universities 
were bound to be given a fairly clean 
bill of health. But, more adventurous 
spirits in the DES will now argue, just 
because universities have been shown 
to have efficient personnel or purchas- 
ing procedures it does not mean that 
their overall operation is efficient in a 
more catholic' sense. To discover that 
: son-of-Jarratt will have to trespass on 
that academic nb-ao area. 

: At one level this ambition is fully 

■ justified. The efficiency of universities 
cannot be properly assessed without 
Investigation or their aims, which must 
involve some scrutiny of academic 
judgements.' For universities to place aU 


academic activity under the same 
embargo is an untenable position. The 
content of courses, tne style of 
teaching, the conclusions of research 
do deserve reasonable protection, in- 
sulation even, from the oppressive 
interest of managerially minded non- 
academics. But institutional ambi- 
tions, subject balance, research priori- 
ties cannot be regarded as taboo areas 
in the same way - and these are the 
areas in which any post-Jarratt effi- 
ciency study will be interested. In any 
case universities will have to keep up to 
date with the language of performance 
indicators and all the number-crun- 
ching typical of the National Advisory 


At another level this ambition to 
push beyond Jarratt is more sinister. 
There are those who seek to use 
efficient studies to foment a manage- 
rial revolution in universities. They are 
impatient with the collegiality and 
constitutionality of university govern- 
ment. They believe that, with only a 
little exaggeration and incongruity, 
universities can and should be run like 
Marks and Spencer or British Tele- 
com. Any protests to the contrary are 
regarded as the worst kind of special 
pleading to protect a privileged status 
quo. There is an intriguing paral- 
lel with the National Health Ser- 
vice which is in the middle of im- 
plementing the Griffiths report. The 
main recommendation of Griffiths is 
that the NHS as a whole, regional 
health authorities and district health 
authorities should appoint general 
managers to run the service. 

The open agenda of the whole 
Jarratt episode is straightforward 
enough.. It seems a polite and even 
amusing contest between the universi- 
ties which want to make as little as 
possible of Jarratt and the DES which 
wants to make as much of it as 
possible. Or it is another example of a 
government with few positive ideas 
about the future of higher education 
investing overexpectations in one of 
the few initiatives which it has encour- 
aged. The hidden agenda is more 
twisted. Part is pressure from the DES 
to be allowed to penetrate further into 
the universities' secret garden, to per- 
suade the universities to play a NAB- 
stvle game to make transbinary plan- 
ning easier. But part is an attempt to 
impose on the universities a manage- 
rial counter-revolution with the most 
profound, . and malignant, consequ- 
ences. 


.First we are fold tyerfe have been no 
cuts in- bdiversity; fujidjng; . now ' it ■ . 
transpires that the introduction of 
foil-cost Fees foi overseas students was ' 
but the first stage' in a sophisticated 
new system of targeted sponsorship. 
Coming soon, no. doubt. Sir Keith, 
Joseph s _■ ingemqus iqqve to revive ' 
debate on student; loans by appearing 
j ; to. threaten grants; pat (p mention the. - 


is rewritten 


S fanned reduction -in; exchange rates ■. 
dr the .overvalued nound. ' - 


for the .oyervahied; pound, ' 

, Mr Timothy Renton junior minister 
at .the Foreign arid Commonwealth 
Orftcc, certainly seetas to have 'rewrit- '' 
ten history In Jhls account of the 
Government's intention; in adopting 


its bard-line fees policy. It would have 
been reassuring if . ministers had given 
any indication that; there were Such 
strings to full-cost fees, but; despite 
rigorous cross-examination by House ' 
of Commons select committees and A < 
range of interested groups, no such-, 
claim was ever made. 

' The : first , recdrijlea proposal for 
targeted , support, schemas came .;at 
■ private cdlit^rjift op the fees pdlidy,. ,". 
run . by the Overseas Students Trust • 
almost a year after The Government 
had imposed full-cost fees. Ministerial . 
acceptance, of tfie concept did not 
come until June r 1983, ; when the sO- , 
called Pym package of .overseas stu-' ; 


dent support was announced; Until 
then, the universities' - scheme to 
attract research students was the only 
innovation which might remotely fit 
.Mr Renton's description. 

. There is no room for complacency, 
even now, abput the effects of the 
Government’s -policy, Although Mr 
Renton 1 quite reasonably plajras suc- 
cess for the. targeted scheme? ’and 

i nderhnes .the: healthier recruitment 
affefn now found in the universities, 
e neglects to mentfop that pUnibers 
from, the poorer: countries are <con^ 
tinulng to .decline. The - Pym package 
was . a (belated) step id the V- right 
direction but there is somri Way to gp. 



the - temptation among ^polytechnic ‘ 
and college lecturers to casl aside ihejr - 
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slon and to throw in their hand with the! . 

' beleaguered (and - badly led) school 'V 
■teachers in a guerrilla campaign of.' 
wofk-fp-rutes and One-day strikes will 


.as the Mhadl teacher Unloils despite 
: the umbilical cord of Burnham which 
appears to connect up their interests. 1 
■In the schools, employers and unions 
arcwreStlhig ,vritlrthe in tractable issue 
Of the; teachers' .contract, Ih the apfrt 
Mi flgreement,od 


For Naifhe , the issue isquftediffe- 


bo very great - especially' pfethaps Jo ; 
thd, post-Scargil| , GtitterclGnunerimg ■ 
• appeals 1° Union solidarity , 
Will have a particular Intensity,. 

, - But that temptptipif should be re-. ; 

ClClnrl -nta'MniU.Vl I -c . 



led by the Department' of Education 
and $riew£'$&h)busiastn for teacher 
. assessment , aha |. Sir; Kclth Jdsoph’s 
'.incautious comment that, np moiiey is 
vaypllable -fo Ollvthojwheelii : t(i ft 
. increasingly bittercdhlegt fo establish 
tfie.bBsicifondltfansio 
•- IsmV althodghfroIrfA^ 
poctives 


; task m .to reform . 'it ■ tb nerisAlte that 
hang on fo Matifio^er Services Com- 





MupjiuimH-roe • 

, dewiopmenr ofyan: inevitably quasi- 
; . , .-httiverrifyodl.® Ip thi polytechttiesr . 
; Pplh the lqcm.aut^tle^nd Natfhe - 
: wve-4 




I see that as a result of successhl 
farming practices in the EEC there is 


1 1 • 1 1 Vi > . W i : M 1 1 ~ i , i i,. 


embarrassed by the butter mountafa 
and the wine lake, being ovo^ 
whelmed by an enormous heap of 
manure. A serious embanvi & 
ric Hesse, it is caused by the rapid 
growth of pig and poultry farming, 
and something must be doneabantl, 

One possibility Is that fanners may 
be given a manure quota which they 
must not exceed (the pigs and poul- 
try, that Is) on pain of being fined, 
Another Is that great dung-banks wU 
be established - a central one Wtth 
regional branches. Another b to 
export the dung to tire Middle East b. 
empty oil tankers where It will be 
much more useful than here In thb 
country where we have quite enough 
of the stuff already. 

It all seems surprising to me 
because I had thought that we wen 
short of dung and had been guilty for 
years of denuding a once healthy soil 
so that we have to enrich it vrllh 
artificial fertilizers. Iwaseducatodin 
this belief by my future father-in-law 
In Edinburgh, a doctor much ahead 
of his time In being an enthusiast for 
healthy foods and natural fertilizers- 
and therefore thought to be a crank. 
Having read his journal Health end 
the Solli we were treated to bmd 


which was compt 

g round and whole 
etter for it. 


rown, slow- 
-andalK 
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me in the Sheriff Court ta b key 
witness in what came to be known b? ■ 
coarse lawyers by a name which 
euphemistically meant the Manure 
Case. The doctor kept a few compost 
pits In his back garden and one,' 
afternoon when he was out of town 
(presumably inspecting more coo- . 
post pits) a couple of rough IooWm 
men called at the door with acartioaa 
of manure and said the doctor dm 
ordered It. v. 

Being rather class conscious ta 
those days I sent them to the baa 
door, gave them half-a-crown to niwe 
a drink and answered the doorbell 
again to find an angry man “W n j 
had I seen his cartload of dnng wntra 
had been stolen from almost un«r 
his nose, if you see what I 

The court had moments of beara 
good nature and I ended In m» douM 






Universities face more job cuts 


How science 
organizes 
itself, 16 


by Ngaio Crequer, David Jobbins 
and OlgaWojtas 

The spectre of compulsory redundancies for 
academic staff is looming once again as universities 
prepare to take radical action to deal with the 
continuing financial squeeze. 

A paper prepared for vice chancellors by the 
Committee of vice Chancellors and Principals has 
warned that if salaries and other costs rise above 
levels provided for in the grant then between now 
and 1987/88 “a number of universities would be in 
serious finanpial difficulties, having used up such 
reserves as they have available and unable to 
maintain themselves as viable academic institu- 
tions." 

It says that taking just the most optimistic 
prospects of university finance covered in the recent 
White Paper on Government expenditure, real 
income is planned to fall over the next three years by 
nearly 4 per cent. 

But these figures do not take account of special 
commitments such as grant used for redundancy 
compensation, increased pension payments, capital 
expenditure and "new blood” money which comes 
out of- the recurrent grant. 

A large number of universities are now planning 
urgent measures to cope with projected deficits. 
Apart from the continuing erosion or grant they are 
concerned with the other issues: the gap between 
actual pay settlements and the amount allowed in 
grant tbr them, and the implementation of the 
selective research policy in 1986/87. 


Ministry budget deals 
second blow to AFRC 


by Jon Turney 1 

Science Correspondent 
The Agricultural and Food Reserch 
Council's planning has been thrown 
into disarray by as yet unallocated cuts 
m the research programmes of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and 
Fw **- 

The council's secretary. Sir Ralph 
Riley, said this week the AFRC’s new 
corporate plan for 1985/90 would haye 
to be amended In the middle of 1985 to 
t«e account of the £30 million coming 
off the MAFF*s research budget be- 
tween now and 1987. And he warned 
the new cuts were likely to mean 
departments of laboratories, or 
whole institutes, oq top of the council's 
restructuring programme. 
/Tne AFRC's second corporate plan 
broadly continues the changes out- 
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ushed in 1983.’ But’ the, new document 
Shows the number of jobs lost ’ to 
achieve the institute reorganizations 
planned is krill rising, from an initial 
estimate of 80Q to 1 ;200 posts' lost by 


. between ; 1985 and 1990, creating 60 
new posts so far. Thisis at the expense 
of work on animal di$cpse ana crop 
protectioiV, which the cojuiril atgues 
were previously overfunded, piahnep 
; spending io. : other . areas is- roughly, 
level, taking info account an expected 
4 per cent decline in the overall budget 
by 1990, on official inflation forecasts. 

However, none qf these figures 
include the effects of the MAFF cuts; 
Roughly half the departments £100 
million-plus research spending goes on 
work commissioned from AFRC insti- 
tutes, and Sir Ralph said he feared the 
council could lose as much in the 




the department or nuuwmun miu 
Science's research money - around £7 
million a year. ■ • 

The distribution of the cuts will be 


Mr Michael Jopling, on advice from 
the new. priorities board- for food and 
agriculture research, set up last year 
under the chairmanship of Mr Ken- 
neth Durham of Unilever. Until then, 
“we do pot know which sectors of 


redundancies. 

Sir Ralph said the changes In insti- 
retM proposed in the earlier plhn were 
gomg aheqd on time, with closure and 
the Letcoihbe Laboratory; and . . 
™e Weed Reseafch Organization ip : : 
Oxfordshire, and redbnstTtutiori ofthe 
National Institute for Research In 
dairying ‘gt Readihc ak part of a new 
Fftod Retouch Institute. 

■ Fpqd research - is' the only .real 
Stowjh hrfia within the douncU, with a 
plffQhqd fire In spending of 26 pec cent 


ran 
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The council iiudcb mm 
Board for the Research Councils will 
persuade the Treasury to permit S 
payment from' the Government s:Con- 
tingtney reserves to pay for redundan- 
cies liMy to follow lmppsition of the 
new cuts. }■■■'/'' \ 

Meanwhile, the AFRC is looking 
further ahead, with a new group to 
consider the shape of the council oyer 
the next 20 years. And It has set up & 
new economics panel , for agricultural 
research -and development. -. 


The CVCP paper says: “As no more money is to be 
made available, this can serve only to accentuate the 
worsening financial position of those universities 
which emerge as net losers in the distribution.*’ Even 
the most favoured institutions may do no more than 
secure level funding, because of Government 
assumptions on inflation. It says. 

Strathclyde University has warned that, faring 
continuous cuts in Government funding, it cannot 
rule out the prospect or compulsory redundancies. A 
statement says it is having to prepare plans for the 
next five yers which “will inevitably involve further 
job losses.'' 

Mr David Morrell, Strathclyde's registrar, said the 
university was "totally averse to tne concept of 


The Association of University Teachers and the 
non-teaching unions have been holding discussions 
with Strathclyde on early retirement and voluntary 
severance, but Mr David Bleiman, regional official 


for the AUTS, said these had been hampered 
because they had not yet been given any detailed 
financial information. 

Strathclyde has also warned that it may face cuts in 
courses and student intake. This has inevitably led to 
fears within the university that arts and social- 
sciences are at risk. 

The senate would shortly be debating where the 
worst cuts should fall, said Mr Morrell. 

At Lancaster University, Mr George Cockburn, 
university secretary, said it would be impossible to 
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achieve further substantial savings without a serious 
deterioration in standards. ■ 

At the University of East Anglia all spending 
authorities are to consider the likely effect of cuts or 
2, =3,5 and 5 per cent. Many posts already remain 
unfilled. Swansea !has set up a small working 
party to plan economies. 

TTie universities' financial difficulties were ack- 
nowledged this week by the Association of Universi- 
ty Teachers in renewed negotiations on the 1985 
salary agreement. Although subject to the 3 percent 
cash linut on the pay element ofthe recurrent grant, 
the vice chancellors were prepared to make a 'Hinal” 
offer of 4 per cent across the. board. 

The AUT is seeking a substantial increase to make 
up for erosion of salary levels together with longer- 
term structural changes and described the 4 per cent 
as an "interim" offer on the way to negotiating 
further Improvements. 

This was being discounted by the employers, who 
• believe they have gone as far as they can on basic pay 
this year, alt hough they are drawing up their own 
proposals on structure for discussion with the AUT. _ 
A 4 per cent rise would bring a lecturer at the top of 
the scale to £15,522, a senior lecturer to between 
£14,702 and £18,41 1 , and the professorial average to 
£22,083. It is in line with the increase already 
rejected by schoolteachers and certain to be turned 
down by further education lecturers. 

The AUT has provisionally fixed a special council 
meeting for March 27 to discuss whether action Is 
appropriate. 


‘Too old at 
39’ woman 
fights UGC 

A 39-year-old woman is challenging 
the university Grants Committee 
under the Sex Discrimination Act 
because it said she wak too .old for a 
“new. biodd” dost. 


tlA m 


for a new blood 


c department 


aren Gold 


The Lindhp inquiry into validation has 
wcdmmcndetrtiurt a select group bf 

polytechnics he giveh^bat is effective- . 

ly WrapUtt academic rre^doni. TTie 
only checks Oii standards would be 
externil examiner's afldHer Majesty ^ 
Inspectorate.*/ 

; ,The Committee, set up by Secretary 
Of State for Education and Science! Sir 
Kfeith Joseph .to look intd validation 
and standards of public seefor higher 
educatiotf. has reached the final draft 
of teport which wiU go to Sir Keith 
iHbrt month,; 1 ;; V • 

* « will, recommend splitting 
polytechnic* hndcbllegesintd between.; 
ihteeAnd' five'.gratii& The. top group 


would be almost as free as universities, 

though the report wiirnbU^m^end 

. that us merabora pre granted cnartert. 
It will soy that the Secretary of State 
must decide on the m«han‘sm by 
- which this group ^ls released .from ^the 
control . of the Council for National 
Academic AWards^ V : jngjjfr .WJj 

k legal powera to allow ; them -to gttarq 

thefr o’wn. degrees but Mthdut.&ar- 

" ten. ■' / • iiuaIu ' tin .trt'HuHft 


colleges, ~ » 

CNAA: thiy would, gram CNAA 


Dr Jonathan MiUpr and actress Prunella Scales support “The Body In 
Question” in the City Lit centre for pdult studies’ campaign to save 
taner London adiilt education classes. These will b« reduced to the 
bare bones If Gov ernment qits of over f20 jtiiflion arqput Into effect, 

sLindop 

. vaUdatioh: ' The ONAA; w U. rethln 1 a 
system of risHing -committees.i but 
would-be Substantially: streamlined. 

•OneoTthecpnril^jQbswU^ 
to-advise .the Secretaty of SteMhich 
iiMtitutipns should go into vfhlch wte- 

I? Ukefy to idvise that reboin- 
thendatioru for safeguards ih t He cxlcr- 

nAlv examiner system, ;flrom tpe 

Reynolds committee on aradctrilc 
standard' in universities should .. be 
adopted by! them.’ • 
j Leading polytechnic dirtriwl .ore 

nut tine toacther proposals. tOthp De-. 



She was interviewed and the uni- 
versity fold her in writing that it would 
like to appoint her but that the UGC 
said no on (he grounds of age. The Job 


Cambridge as the employer and the 
case is. due to be heard at the end of 
April. 

: The age limit for new blood posts is 
35 except in special circumstances 
where there are no "suitable" appli- 
cants within the age limit. There is no 
age. limit for information technology 
posts. 

The UGC was. strongly criticized 
when it imposed the age Limit for the 
new blood programme but defended 
the derision on the ground that the 
scheme was aimed at the recruitment 
of young researchers and lecturers and 
35 "was as hi okas was consistent with . 
‘youthfulness . 

Because of the protests 1 they re- • 
viewed the policy, .examining in par-, 
ticular the situation of women who 
were at a later stage in their career 
because of bringing up children, but no 
changes were made. 

Sir Peter Swinnerton-Dyer, chair- 
man of the UGC said this week that 
Cambridge had consulted an officer of 
the committee because of Dr. Hup- 
pert’$ 'age. The officer had asked if 
there 1 was anyone else they were 
willing to appoint and the university 
mentioned a 32-year-old waiUati. The 
UGC advised , that she should get the 
job. 

He said that only two other cases 
had been referred to him personally; 
that of a 39-yeariold: man who Had 
been in the department for 14 years,' 
where he ; advised against appoint- 
ment; and a 39-year-old woman, ap- 
plying for a job in Byzantine, epigra- 
phy, where he had aqyised in favour, 

‘Keith Joseph made it clear that the 
purpose of this scheme was to give new 
Phps a chance of an academic job. 
You have had time to take time out to 
have^rour children by the age of 35,?’ 

* V' - New Uood allocations, page 7 
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Support for overseas students 


Sir, - I would like to challenge the 
Impression given in an article entitled 
Minister points to overseas support 
success" (THES March 1), reporting 
the speech of Mr Timothy Renton; 
junior minister at the Foreign and 
Commonwealth Office, to the London 
Conference on Overseas Students. 

Welcome though the Government’s 
attempt to reverse the disastrous con- 
sequences of its fill! cost fees policy 
was, I cannot agree with the minister's 
contention that the targeted schemes 
have achieved their objectives, either 
in terras of their impact on recruitment 
or in relation to the stated aid and 
diplomatic aims of Government. 

Certainly they have been successful 
in terms or cost if the intention was to 
appear to be generous while in fact 
providing very little additional net 
support to overseas students. To take 
but one example: during 1983/84 the 
total expenditure on targeted schemes 
from the FCO diplomatic wing vote 

Recruitment 

?rwrc Ha S 118 ,h e leading letter 
{THES, March 1) which compared 
unfavourably many of those engaged 
in overseas recruitment with n disrepu- 
table category of car salesman. I felt 
sufficiently moved to put the point of 
view of colleagues, both within my 
own university and elsewhere, who 
remrd the recruitment of overseas 
students as an activity stimulated by 
many motives - only one among which 
is the financial. 

Many British institutions have a long 
tradition of accepting and welcoming 
students from overseas. They value the 
contribution that such students make 
to the academic, cultural and social life 
of the university community. They see 
Uiem as enriching the experience of 
' ' : 5 *? 1 and the perceptions of 

Theft is also a 
belief that B plain should make avail* 
able the achrantages of her own higher 
education facilities to both developed 
developing countries. 

was changed in 1981 
but it should be remembered that this 
was a change imposed upon the institu- 
tions and not sought by them. Many 
. were articulate in their desire to reject 
the increased “realistic" fees. It does 
not mean,: however, that because the ■ 

attitudes were 
altered with iL lire. same concern for 
the welfare of the individual student 
can be maintained even if it goes hand 
in hand with a greater understanding 
Of - marketing techniques. However 

fco, . at the Wea of 
Telling higher education I do not 
beUeve that efficient promotion of 
undergraduate and postgraduate pro- 
grammes is inherently demeaning, 

^f 4 'K?.: wortl,yof,t, ' :pric ' 

' L* Fof . WV y«w Institutions have 
Operated through, the British Council- 
and have shunned; the more suspect 


was f 10m - a sum exactly equivalent to 
the additional revenue from the aver- 
age 8.5 per cent increase in university 
fees for overseas students. Total in- 
come to the universities from full cost 
(“paying overseas students during 
1983/84 was £90.3m - more than twice 
the total value of the new schemes of 
support for the whole three years. 

In nis speech the minister stressed 
that the Government accepted a moral 
obligation towards students from de- 
veloping countries, particularly within 
the Commonwealth. In the first three 
years after the introduction of full cost 
fees, enrolments in higher education 
from the developing countries drop- 


impression given in the article that 
"numbers bad recovered to 53,000". 
Numbers continue to drop: from 
83,400 in 1979/80 to 54,300 in 1982/83, 
to 53,800 in 1983/84, and to an esti- 
mated 53,200 in 1984/85- the lowest 
yet. The only Increase In overseas 
student enrolments in 1984/85, the 
second year of operation of the new 
schemes, was in the region of 4 per 
cent, or 1,400 students, and occurred 


in the university sector. This is ex- 

S lained in part because of the bias of 
Government schemes of support to- 


UiM IIIlbG 

f 0f J uU H" 1 wards that sector ’ a nd in part because 
S i , hisher ® du c®hon of the increase in recruitment initia- 
mjm the developing countries drop- tives directed at potential private scho- 

ped by more than 40 per cent and those lars from the Middle and Far Fast 

rtwQr™» Dt ,i S ?“ the introduction of advanced further education fell bv a 
Lnt£.£ teds P hemeso f.a«PPort there further 12 per cent and thoreiS 

cent)' Merely KilSf 1 , W 0,8 E* n°n-advanced ferther education by a 

Commonwcdth enn,rraents fromthe ^ther * per ant. Given that the 

■ W0« - u, correct ,He 


on the whole network of further and iL 

higher education in Britain. They act UeDataDle theOrV 
m consortia, advise and counsel stu- ‘ 

SS UCCA* preference 'o^wh^have 

not vet made P their UCCA selectfem ? gtoiS? 88 ° .^ e Nn^naU/nion 
The fact that-recniitment literature is re ?? ce ?« tl,e 0xford 

attractively written, or the video films M the of British pollti- 

carefully made, or the admission tutors dans ^ * 

well informed can only act to the This Is an attractive theory, but Is 

It. (n twin* nt i _ ... 


cent) increase in enrolments from the 
Commonwealth. 

I would also like to correct the 


on the whole network of further and 
higher education in Britain. They act 
in consortia, advise and counsel stu- 
dents and their parents and only move 
to interview those candidates who 
P ut ,hat institution as 
their UCCA preference or who have 
not yet made their UCCA selection. 
The fact that -recruitment literature is 
attractively written, or the video films 
carefully made, or the admission tutors 
well informed can only act to the 
advantage of the potential students. 

There is a code of good practice, 
adhered to and extending, which in- 
corporates preparatory and founda- 
tion courses taught both overseas and 
n Britain, close and fruitful academic 
liaison with universities, polytechnics 
co {l6ges abroad, collaborative 
publications and research proposals, 
staff exchanges, revision of course 
options to accqmmodate the needs and / 
interests pf the overseas student: pro- 
vision of orientation courses and a 
general heightening of the level of 
awareness of cultures and concepts 


the new schemes of support, it seems 
self-evident that the present measures 
are inadequate to reverse the overall 
downward trend in overseas- student 
numbers, and it is likely that large scale 
recruitment in lucrative private mar- 
kets is the main countervailing factor. 
Other letters and articles in the same 
edition of The THES highlighted the 
dangers of the private market and 
open competition taking over, so I will 
not repeat them here. 

Despite the minister's highly laud- 
able sentiments, the facts indicate the 
need for substantial additional provi- 
sion on a much larger and broader 
scale than is currently envisaged, if 
Commonwealth links are to be sus- 
tained and diplomatic, aid and cultural 
objectives met. 

Yours faithfully, 

GAIL TAYLOR 
Executive Secretary, 

United Kfrgdora Council for Overseas 
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Too hasty 

judgement 

Sir, - In today’s Times Higher fit** i 

“MSupnlementt, (March 1 ) A 

ney the science tarrespondeVS [ 
that Dr AJun Jones of the Tedffi l 
Change Centre believes sciences!* e 
associated with British unfiS? 

hnvp OP.nf>ra In . H| «l 


judgement based upon inadeZ t. 
knowledge of the parks' objXi 
We at Aston Science Park R 
reeded our forecasts ” Sft 
tenants on site, new businesses <2 

ated, new jobs generated, the qoaai, 

and quality of academic Unks bX 
lished between tenant companies * 
Aston University and mostoftheoS 
measures by which we judge » 
success. ^ M 

More importantly, in the knowkfe 
that successfu! parks in the USaS 
l0 ° k J to *5 years before they bean 
established, we have built an organ!* 

tion and rfpvplnnarl ..... 


beyond our own. 
There are pro 


concepts 


4^8*1# toj those areas, .exclusive. ' 

11 ^ beert wBbliihed. Many ' Yours, r . ; 

jnintuhoDs too* as recommended by CHRISTINE H SHINN 

W^tomake: Seo^t ^ StantrelSl« , 

‘ ffl^^tftfoTm atiop University, of NottfogSm. 


-There are procedures to ensure 
thorough language competence testing 

felSSr ’ SP aUa ' the 

B^sb Goimdl) and to expedite con- . 
nrmanon of funding through financial 
guarantees. . . 

Of , eoupe there ajfc end will be 
• abuses and there are also, unfortunate- 
ly* a number of dad cases where' 
students haye' been admitted to ptd- 
.grammes which, for • a number of' 
”“° n s. they cannot sustain or com- 
plete. At the same time many students 

institutions, among them my own, can 
real pride in the feet that they cAn 
be flexible jet tetain standards, can be 
rigoroto without being rigid add can be 
profeaaiqnal ratjier than crudely com- 
mercial in their marketing. ■ - . . 

has-been called ‘'something bdlween a 
package tour arid a raid" f can see no 
reason why academic Integrity and 
financial- success need -be mutually 

..Yours, ; ■ f -i ' 

CHBISTINE H. SHINN, : ' 

Serior assistant registrar, 

• Uraym^ty, of Nottingham. : i', - 


it, in point of feet, actually true? My 
Impremlon Is that (hough In the 1970s 
It might have looked as though this 
was happening, parliamentary elee- 
fions (especially in 1979 and 1983} 
have returned more MPs of all 
parties who cut their oratorical teeth 
In those traditional debating clubs, 
the union societies of Oxford and 


h ® ’“V to* 11 *! eridence on 
this? If not, then ft would continue to 
be realistic to advise politically ambl- 
Hous young people to f 0K g 0 admis- 
riop to institutions like Lancashire 


we have established for the nest la 
years. Similar statements could bt 
made about other British sdence nut 
developments - all but two of w£i 
have only recently been established, 

The Technical Change Centre itself 
established in 1981, has been subjects 
some recent criticism to whkh St 
Bruce Williams, the director, has bea 
reported as replying that it would be 
foolish to expect too great an impacts 

No doubt both the Techakd 
Change Centre and British science 
parks deserve a more adequate period 
in which to demonstrate their ability* 
improve the UK’s performance in the 
application of high technology tothe 
vital task of wealth creation. 


Yours faithfully. 

H. A. NICHOLLS, 


Aston Science Park. 




Yours faithfully, 
JOHN HONEY. 
School of Education, 


: Master Polyfechnic. . : . 

Appeal fund 

^ r, , ~ 1 refer to the article headed 

JW ; Birkbec k appeal 
(TrtfiS, March 1), in particular to the 
foliov^ atatement: “The shortfall 

.Weare not Robin briars Associates 

’ Lki Ar n°^ P Bl i arS ^ Abates 
Ltd. At no time has my -company or 
anyone connected with^t rcSd a 
payraem of £145000 fromltkKck ■ 

£k ?rust fr ° m ? he Frien ? s 9 f Blrk- 
!• . °“r professional connection with 


l ,v 

. -• I * , , ■ ... j 


the figure you have quoted. If you wish 

•SSESssBft'te 

2SJSS.S! bee ? fevolved, to 
<f°pc With the massive amount of work 
raulting from the extended and still 
.HSSSP “brings of former stu- 


Fully equipped 

Sir, - May I provide infonn8tk» 
additional to that given lit Kaita 
Gold’s article {THES, Febraiuy 22)oa 


Polytechnic for the next flnandal year. 
While the Department of Educstioa 
and Science capital funding for 1985/K 
Is indeed restricted to lust £240,000, 
the Royal Borough or Kingston h 
making available monies from otter 
sources to bring the total capital fend- 
ing for equipment up to £ 800 , 000 , 
Furthermore the polytechnio plans to 
use £560,000 of its revenue budget for 


equipment. The fuli spend on equip; 
men ‘ at Kingston Poly tedinic In 198* 
“2 5° M will thus be £l,3«r000 or £233 per 
student, figures wnich, begin to 
hen more approach the needs of an insutufew 


r.'uL. ni-'-'iw-* ^ ^ ' maw? at. \ 
Ptofetoonai,. -total paid 
Allege forq^y. iff 


qudlitrfw 
on' and 


I. - j.‘ ■ aTOro^i^T? - !ni X and withhow^fojffp^K : 

!• ■- • ?; ' ; : • ’ ; «tU#nt learufog!. 


TOimiproportlqii Qf cxwnw* incuifod ■ 

-SLrf rompany^bpthe trust V behalf • 

ri bSe S U » cnt !',, rcft,n ^ ed ty the 
frtist, is substantially lew than half of 


'■ concern 
' ; sfodpnl leatnlhg! 

. tores are means ft 
dot'achjevihn thfi 




emergent struc- 

IlnlSnllnh imAn 


w>d Utai-i of 
• concerpedwith practical 

1 Your& fefiKbiUy, / v' 




• thft March t Usue of The 

^ d P Q ® mlstoSf 

’ SSSffwfi °* «je current state of 
jbe^irkbeck uPj>eal fond. Thereport 

■«asSsa*s-. 

suggested that onty £55,000 had bun' 
donjons ar? TweW, Itli'VerSS* 


raulting from the extended and stli} 
continuing meetings of former stu. 
dents andof industrialists and others. 

■»/ 5 t 5 S 3 B 4 -*>-S 5 S 

your article are very unpleasant for us 
mid we should be most grateful to you 

Yours slnarely 
ROBIN BRL^s, ,1: 

; Gaiqclpt House, ’-i • 

Gresham; - • ■"> - 

Norwich. . 


sfofe of cash (low, • 

SflBSSI 

, f-wt 

Yourafelthfofi 
ANGELA B 
Chafrman, - 
■ Court of gift 
Birkbcmk- GUI 


Youra faithfully, 

ROBERT sMrm, 

Director, 

Kingston Polytechnic. 

Superannuation 

Sif,- - May X crave the v« °f 
■ columnS to bring to the attention ot 
certain lecturers in -dlreflt-'ffep 1 '?!- 
former .direct grant) coIlc_gcs 
anqmaty which may exist fo 1““ 
pehsion provision. . ■ Ct _ 

The 'Federated Superannuation fty** 

tem for i TnhrAHi^ag it ha* recently 


RFIEtp, 


: to hear from- thein, " • . 

Yours feithfidlyJ-- • 

• a^pc)^^ ; - t j ; ; 
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NAB wants more 
cuts in places 

Tnhn DT^arv last week. Marginal relief foA those 

by John U Leary Mbjcas will remit from a decisL not 

Further cuts in full-time places at 

■ . .1 - ! nrvl 1 0 rrflC OfO Koinn 


College pay talks face breakdown 

t hi> r<> wnniH hp nn new mnncv to sional salary aradc. discussed 


polytechnics and colleges are being 
recommended by the l>oard of the 


to exempt the environmental sciences 
from the cuts, but it is still calculated 

ieauuiuvHM». — — that about one in five places will have 

National Advisory Body in an attempt to go in the programmes which are not 
to put its commitment to continuing prioritized. 

education into practice. Serious doubts were expressed at 

New Information on enrolments in theboardmeetingaboutrunningdown 
the current academic year persuaded provision in non-vocational subjects, 
board members that the demand from but most members felt they had no 
part-time students had been underesri- choice in the circumstnaces. There was 

mated In proposals for the NAB’s next an overriding determination to pre- 
major planning exercise, for 1987/88. vent funding levels declining further 
It now appears that part-time courses and some optimism that the level of 
have met the targets set by the NAB, cuts will be reduced in the course of the 

when it had been thought that they had planning exercise, 
fallen short by at least 5 per cent. Mr John Bevan, the NAB secretary. 

It had already been agreed that said this week: “I do not think anybody 

first-veer enrolments would have to expects it to emerge quite like that at 


the board meeting about running down 

E revision in non-vocational subjects, 
ut most members felt they had no 
choice in the circumstnaces. There was 


by David Jobbins 

Talks over better pay and the salary 
structure for college lecturers arc ba- 
lanced on a knife edge and may 
collapse next week. 

The largest union, the National 
Association of Teachers in Further and 
Higher Education, is balloting its 
members on industrial action to be 
taken in the event of a breakdown and 
first results are also expected next 
week. Sanctions to be applied will 
involve a ban on voluntary duties and 
no cover for absent lecturers. 

A breakdown is all the closer be- 
cause it could arise on two fronts. First 
teachers’ leaders arc angered by their 


there would be no new money to 
resolve matters - 

"Given the state of local authority 
budgets this means there will be no 
progress on key issues. The Depart- 
ment of Education and Science has 
sabotaged the negotiations." 

Union leaders accept that the local 
authority negotiations have acted in 
good faith and are reserving their 
anger for ministers. 

The second crunch will come on 
Tuesday if the local authorities repeat 
the 4 per cent offer already made to 
schoolteachers. A Natfhe spokesper- 
son said the union wopld be pressing its 
claim for 20.5 per cent as a step 

.. a . nau 


sional salary grade, discussed in out- 
line by the two sides this week, goes 
ahead it will meet Natfhe’s demand for 
automatic transfer from the top of the 


lowest salary grade but that alone wilt 
cost about 7 per cent on the salary bill. 
The union is also expected to seek an 


belief that they may have been misled 
over the likelihood of far-reaching 
changes in salary structure in time for 
inclusion in the 1985 pay round. 

But Natfhe general secretary Mr 
Peter Dawson said this week: “We 
now know a secret decision was taken 
by Sir Keith Joseph in February that 


towards restoration of Houghton pay 
relativities and of it 4 per cent would be 
“unacceptable". 

The local authorities are unlikely to 
be able to meet the other items on 
Natfhe's shopping list without extra 
Government money or an element of 
self-financing. 

If the proposals for a single profes- 


time and part-time courses equally, 
though discriminating between sub- 

Now the board has proposed reduc- 
ing the cut in part-time numbers to 3 
per cent, which will require an addi- 


expects it to emerge quite like that at 
the other end. We are having to work 
on current spending forecasts, but 
there will be two more years of 


explanation for suggestions that Sir 
Keith has told the employers that 
lecturers must work longer hours, to 
finance the single salary scale. 

The Professional Association of 
Teachers, which claims more than 
1,000 members in further and higher 
education, said this week that structu- 
ral changes should not be rushed. The 
PAT, which is claiming an 8 per cent 
increase and wants talks on a no-strike 
deal, is opposed to a merger of the two 
lowest grades. 

The chairman of its tertiary educa- 
tion committee, Mr Tony Thompson, 
said: "It would be disincentive to effort 
and an expensive way of spending 
scarce resources which dcoqld be bet- 
ter used.” 


monitoring by the NAB and more 
expenditure White Papers. This is just 
a framework at the outset of the 


planning exercise." 

The NAB committee will consider 
the board’s recommendations on 
March 25. just four days before letters 
are due to be sent to institutions and 
local authorities, setting the exercise in 
motion. The committee was holding an 
emergency meeting this week to re- 
view its advice on distributing a £2.5 
million research fund. 


tional 1 per cent cut In full-time 
numbers to balance the books. Some 
5,000 first-year places would be lost on 
full-time and sandwich courses. 


As expected, the arts and social 
sciences Bear the brunt of the cuts in 
the outline plqn agreed by the board 



Protest at 
Soho Poly 
demolition 


New inquiry Science park 
on plagiarism mystery 


Manchester University council has set 
up a three-person committee to In- 
vestigate an allegation of plagiarism by 
a former research student. . ... 


The university has been making 
informal enquiries for about a year ana 


has decided that a prime facie case 
exists, and should therefore be investi- 


gated. 

The case involves an Iranian student 
who undertook a PhD in near eastern 


studies at Manchester. During this 

»in» 


continued from front page 

and project directorate, reputedly as 
the result of an internal power struggle 
' withih the SDA. 

Plans for the management company 
were axed, and Dr Bond’s contract 
renewed until only May. However, 
two weekp ago. Dr Bond, who had just 
returned from giving an address on 
science parks to a Berlin conference, 
was given two'diys to leave. ' 


by Karen Gold 

The Arts Council and the National 
Theatre are heading protests against 
plans by the Polytechnic of Central 


most prestigious fringe theatres, the 
Soho Poly. 

The polytechnic has applied to 
Westminster City Council for planning 
permission to demolish and develop 



time he made use of photocopies 

ninrU J_ iL. TT.l.MMilfi 


Mr Sandy Young, managing dtiec- 
tor of a computer company on the slte, . 
says tenants had complained about the 


ShJS dge SK ln % r ni ^iln°H saw tenants na^ 

Cambridge library. It is understood tr ^ sfer td t h e property division, since 

that the student, who has not been believed the park was not being 


named, will be contesting any allega 
tions made. 


Manchester University has been in 
touch with Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, concerning the case . This week 
the college did not wish to comment. 

The case is completely separate 
from an inquiry, being undertaken at 
the University of Manchester Institute 
of Science and Technology- into the 
preparation of theses and publications 
within the department of management 
sciences, after allegations of , pla- 
giarism. . . 


seem as an industrial estate, and the 
SDA Unjustifiably blamed Dr Bond 
for “stirring thein up.” 

An SDA spokesman said Dr Bond s 
extension to May had not been a 
written contract, and it felt he should 
leave “in the best interests of the 

pB An SDA review last year had led to a 
“more . posittive and dynamic 
in nil ita.nmnertV develQD- 


The department of occupational therapy at Queen Margaret College 
In Edinburgh has Introduced a coursc ln puppet-making for students 
who go out to work iq hospitals, schools, nurseries, social clubs and 
homes for the handicapped. Queen Margaret student Jolla Freer Is 
seen with a young patient at the Astley Alnslle Hospital in Edinburgh. 


Youth proposals criticized 


Government plans to reduce youth 
unemployment, expected to be pub- 
lished this month, haye been attacked 
by Youthaid. The pressure group on 


short notice, reducing the standard of 
the scheme! ■ . 


Similarly Youthaid says the propds- 
1 to take vquhe people out of the 


sciences, after allegations of .pla- ob ecrivM 0 f tbe science park dam 

** remained primarily to secure techndlo- disc 

— — — — ; ay transfer from the universities to sine 

Bradford appoints „ srk was „„ w *.», *? 

“ ’ handled by the SDA’s area manager, 

He said. The afcincy had kept the 


new; chancellor 

Mr John Harvey-Jones, chairman of 


iiniy O J U1 two | UIHUiUlUii 

ICI, was this week appointed ijhanceU 
.lor of Bradford University. . He Will be 
installed in January I98fr and replace 
Lord Wilton of RivaUlx. , ” • : - 


no ssiu. , — r , — 

universities folly informed, the spokes- 
man added. 


• man . . . ... 

« The universities are extremely reti- 
cent about the Issue, and stress the day , 


Y" ut ivtauiA. . 

Mr Harvey- Japes, MBE, is vice 

chairman of the British Institute 'of 

Management', - Vice chaihnan 'of the 
Policy Studies Institute and a member 
of the;.Royal Society 6f Arts. 


V.OUL Huuufc 1 , 7 * . - .TV. « - .r # 

.to day running 'of tha park; »• in the 
.SDA *5 hands. ■ ■■ ' ' ' . 

Local Labour MP Mr Jim Craven 
has taken up the issue, and has said he 
will call for an adjournment debate In 
the Commons if there is no sign of its 
being resolved. . ' 


uailCHJ IULB lUUUUlf lit * TV uyvi. — 

nf - the saence Dork damaging dui rney naye au ocen u a „ n h<->n riiwiMBf'H in 

discu^ed In Cabinet several times Bons workers, have been diseased in 

since 1979 arid then rejected. Qiblnet- on' at least three occasions 

Youthaid points to the proposal to since 1979. ■ . 

ciit supplementary benefits from 16 "Official advice bas^ teen that the 
and 17-year-olds if they do not join the councils ■ protect vulnerable ■ workers 
Youth TYaining Scheme. Such a plan and are no1 

was put forwaro'in the firet year of the taking young people.out of theg scope 

YTS by Mr Norman; Tebbit, then .would be mTOnsistenrwLth ibe b&sjc 
Secretaty of State for Employment, piinclpales of ilre. Iegislatlon. . • ^ 
but was finally rejected by the Cabinet v YputHaid/iMUo blaming the Mau- 
after public oiilcry. ■ powelr Services Commission for ; the 

: in addition Youthaid says thcCuHn ; collapse of Computottch, a cprnrner- 
benSfits will roraove youflg people’s dal training cqmpapy which went into 
freedom to stiidy jlBrt-tlmfe while qri- receivership last month leaving some 
employed and limit' their chances of- 100 YTS {rnlnees stranded with no 
finding work. It will also mean creating sejiimt to go to and owed up to three 

about 135,000 extra YTS placet -at . weeks allpwance and expenses. 

•' • ' " ' * !" — u— il ; 


Youth Train] ng Scheme. Such a pian 
was put forwaro'in the firet year of the 
YTS by Mr Norman; Tebbit, then 
Secretary of State for Employment, 
but was finally rejected by the Cabinet 
after public outcry: . ’ f 
: In addition Ybutbaid says the Putin 
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WISE campaign ‘elitist and lacking in vision’ 

!The: Wdmen Into Sdence and: En-: “' l,eveU -" 

ntties offered by new technology , n . the 


! The Women Into Sdence and En-; “ 


wek by the Furtfier Education unit ;■ 'ourtTbUn unit says. • • 

? riM^mored 8 craft 1 ■ regain areas pf' Wrk, wmw *re ' it Vecommends that ire a’ first step 

: 1 £ hardly', pppstoflt; T ho Jll” s b , ! S[«? lirisfitutions, which have, .not already 

stotement which' women Is particularly striking at man- ■ ^ 0l)e ^ should - develop an equal 

1 5 ^HriJlSi^lleanues of further - agement level where the percentage of - O nportiiplties policy together witn n 
^ the. heeds- female colloge princjpals. vice Pj]i*c]P' plgfr'/or action.. Jt; also argues foi* a 

education for -no re S . jpa ^ art( j heads Of department^ has.,. -, gystematic review by colleges of their 
of ■ wemn» fc.iSr os^Etlrm that . actually declined In recent, years, the .courses and the way they ace taught, as 
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urttil the figures for A level entry oyer , 
the next .couple Of years are com- ■ 

Pl '-This lacks vision in its felative, 

narrowness and elittam -Wbich serves ^ 
nairpwDW* ou, nririth induStrV 




IK 


^rtWnsItlotf^^dence :ana i e 


^ C^n for feen . : i . j /■' 1 -a| career opportunities a vailabl 

? -"Ewri irt theinfotiiiaiion technpltt ■afodenfe. TOy'shouldcncoura^w 
wTmnuters fend to be regarded av. to consider ; taking non- traditional 
KZ- ^arirf there afe'vjdcspread - courses mid should Support them when 
W raade their .choree." the FEU 

iEr 0 u"TOTclW tempeUng, »y., , . ' . 


permission to demolish and develop 
part of its west end site, including 16 
Riding House Street near Oxford 


Riding House Street near Oxford 
Circus where the Soho Poly occupies 
two floors. 

Protests at the move have, been led 
by Sir Peter Hall. • director of the 


^ nr,-. 1 1 ml t iij i (T j^Svi iTVH r I ■ ill 1 1 1 


Westminster Council and Mr Luke 
Rlttner, secretary general of the Arts 
Council. • . 

In a letter to the polytechnic, Mr 
RittncT writes that the Arts Council 
had receiyed a written assurance last 
ar from the polytechnic that the 


sevenyears, and had therefore granted 
£3,000 for, .improving the theatre’s 
facilities. . 

"Hie recent turn of events has come 
as something of -, a shock to the coun- 
cil he writes. “I am sure I do riot need 
to point out to, you the contribution 
that the theatre makes to the life of the 
polytechnic and the local community." 

The Arts Council hacl funded the 
theatre, Whlch spedalizes in encourag- 
ing new writers, since .1976 and would 
be extremely concerned at its demise, 
he writes, asking, the polytechnic. to 
reconsider its application for planning 
permission. 

. The polytechnic is understood to be 
considering, an . alternative plan to- 
demolition which would involve rede- 
veloping the upper floors of the build- 
ing but leaving the lower ones and the 
theatre alone. The. theatre’s board, 
which has formally opposed , the plan- 
ning application, is to look at -the 
proposals next Week. 


PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF teachers 

99 Friar Gate, Derby PEI 1EZ * 

Tel: DERBY (0332) 372337 

PAT provides professional and legal 
services for lecturers In colleges of all 
kinds. It tea fully certificated trade 
union v 

PAT does not belong to the TUO. II Is 
a condition of membership that 
applicants undertake never to 
part&pate In strikes. 

• We work lor a high levsl of 
professional commkmtnl among • - 
. teachers and lecturers: for ihft 
promotion of their Interests by the 
. force of argument rattier than the 
argument of force: hx the . 


estabfiahmsni of a genuinely 
professtonal Image lor the teaching 


profession. . - 

Membership Increased by over 25% In 
1964. We Continue to grow In all parts 
of the Unllad Kingdom as 19B6 
unfbids. We believe that the future of 
the profession ilea In the direction we- - 
sro taking. 

If you wtsh to consider joining us, write 
for more information to the following . 
addrbea.fno stamp required): . 

- j Profeeslonsl Assootation of. . 

/ . .Tssohsra, Freepost, 

•> ' BWSfijlSat Ftifr<Jaip Jfi( 
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education supplement 


the best way to stop a candidate is by 
rivaT* 11 * ^ 8 ^ e, ’ tIon su Pport for a 


There is one outstanding conten- 
der for the lob: a good scholar with a 
sharp mind who, although progres- 
sive in his sentiments, is unlikely to 


Labour slow to back NUS 

by David Jobbins ■■■ IjfS^ * - 


MONDAY 

Am informed that the 


“Sloane Ran- 


ger's” diary of daily events in The 
latest issue of Nortfu 


sort of glossy 
well-heeled Uls 


sen Woman fa 

Woman's Own for 

Jster females) contains 

account of a gathering at the 
umversity bookshop to launch u book 
written by mysclr and three col- 
leagues. After reading, it, my infor- 


an 


i mant smiles, 1 shall fie ashamed to 
appear in Queen's again. Decide to 
investigate sometime. 

Afternoon spent reviewing a set of 
I essays on the nature of political 
I theory, which n professorial col- 
, league lias been unable to do because 
of pressure of work, A One collcc- 
lion, I contend, although ihc authors 
should come clean and admit that 
iwhlicnl theory is ideology in fancy 


- —......•.iiia, io UliUhUY Ui 

follow current fashion by transform- 
ing Queen's into a microcosm of a 
frec-cntcrprise Thatcherite society, 
there has been too much talk in 
recent years of “managerial in- 
terest”, and of the desirability of 
rewarding departments according to 
their entrepreneurial initiative. My 
colleague decides to set the ball 
rolling and I leave him flipping 
through the telephone directory. 

Take visiting American scholar for 
cnrly evening drink In a pub from 
which I once shw friends emerge in 
scorched and tattered clothes, and 
where, on another occasion, a bomb 
cxpludcd as I walked past. Reassure 
him rhm violence is now less indiscri- 
minate. We talk instead of another 
kind of social upheaval because he 
knows Abbie Hoffman. Jerry Rubin 1 
n nd °lheT culture! revolutionaries of 
the iSfiOs. A moment for nostalgia - 
Where were you in May I9687’ f and 
so forth. 


TUESDAY 

Blackboards induce in me a form of 
dyslexia and are usunliy avoided 
Today, however, I venture to draw a 
graph as a menns of illustrating 
Marx s conception of history. The 
ctoa collapses in laughter and one 
student says that I shall never make 

an ccnnnmicf Hniu ■ . t 


THURSDAY 

Opportunity to make a few more 
alterations to a manuscript. The 
revisions have been requested by the 
general editor of the series in which 
the book is to be published. He also 

hnnnanc in I«a m I _ . * ■ _ 


by David Jobbins 

Student leaders are disappointed that a 
House of Commons motion aimed at 
countering pressure for voluntary stu- 
dent union membership has attracted 
little support among Labour MPs. 

While a Conservative early day 
motion calling for voluntary mem- 
bership has been signed by 100 back- 
benchers, an amendment tabled by 
Labour’s higher education spokes- 
man, Mr Andrew Bennett, has only 
five signatures. 

Embarrassingly, 18 Labour MPs 
have signed a hard left amendment in 
the name of Dennis Skinner, MP for 
Bolsover, which expresses satisfaction 
that unions are "using their influence 
and money to support the National 
Union of Mineworkers in its fight 
against the Tory dole queue which 
gives no freedom of choice to more 
than one million young people under 
the age of 25”. 

By contrast the “official” Labour 
amendment is couched in moderate 
terms and is designed to attract the 
middle ground. In particular it draws 
attention to student unions' sporting 
recreational, welfare and represent!’ 
tional functions on behalf of all stu- 
dents. 

K 85 wi? e dkagreement 
among Labour MPs on whether to 
table an amendment at all. Mr Bennett 

reonrrie tk« r “ 



This week 


a pro-miners 




toHaringey College in North 

ratecappfng. The student was one of three who took oart In 

OI L at the coUege and threw a tomato at Mr Kinnock Ik 
and the other two were being Interviewed by the college orKl 2 
Brenda Remington, and issued with a fonnal wa^fog P P ^’^ 


regards the support for the Conver'sT- 
tlve motion largely a response to 




* *V UUYL _ 

altitude towards you, Bernard, duT- 
ple of months. You 


an' economist. On^ when f'giance 
irtf on leaving the 


back at the boa:_ 

room, though, does the reason for 
I merriment become apparent - the 


_ — "ffpBIVMI — 1IJC 

Si ■* assumes ,he shape ° r a ^ an( 


ing the last coupl 

are a wise man, and most of your 
suggestions are eminently sensible 

sweat " ’ y ° U ’ re mMng me 

Prepare dinner for a colleague 
from the Republic who is here to mve 
Institute of fish 
XSS '• reflect on the smaU 
number of southern students who 
come to northern institutions, and 
wonder whether the. publication of 
the Williams report will serve to 
improve matters. 


phallus. 

, Ask professorial colleague for 
address of journal for which I have 
, reviewed The Mature of Political 
theory. Am handed a letter (dated 

,he edi,or » a FRTDAV 

lh t , ® P *SSn h ffi foelMs^bu but never- 1 ' 

political philosophy should underpin [?® ,e5S productive. A col- 

moral absolutism. Send off the re- t,ague ^ bred ,n the Welsh valleys) 
view with little expectation that ir will JPi .!5, weekly subscription for 


«u»uumubii. oena oir the re- 
^wwjthlittleexpeciation that it will 
oc published. 


WEDNESDAY 

Today* 1 -- • ‘ - 

I work 

committee 

■^astswa: 

on a SlMWlm nf »•— ■_ 



.’have lai 


» W ’ — „ — LIIWEHIU 

ipgroup of the working party 
‘ught me that committee work 

i ‘rt UlhAUCAiHA * .^11 - f _ 




ItSSSSS^^Sf^^i 


— ' T 1 • “ " uicaiv 

^^uviiiiic wrangle, Rousseau was 
correct: involvement in participatory 
Structures does encourage indi- 
viduals to merge their particular 
interests in the public goocLBut will 
faculty acknowledge that our propos- 
als embody the general wiU? 

'ReimiUM m <■ n«rt«u - . 


. h V c,^u'? iy We i ekiy subscription for 
the striking miners and we brood 
about the possible consequences of 
what seems to be the inevitable 
collapse of the strike. Then to work: 
proofs of A level exam papers are 
references Written; essays 
marked,.uiiiversity exam papers set. 

Informed by professorial cdllegue 
l at 01 Jr CI P, wn prince for. the vice 
basjieard about the 
w for L 8 P cdh °h on bis behalf 
Although appreciative, he prefers 
the campaign t<? be halted. Perhaps, 
n S. « Irertpn of integrity, he 

l&w t fe t r b j a ® Iect * on ^mittee 
det . crmiBe the relative 
V^otis candidates. He 
may Unnk, too,, that only eccentrics 




One lndwSuS,a?atter! 
day Piatodic philosopher-king, re- 

to ‘ Answer Thr. 'fiiiHiinunu^ 


!S i°.kTC r - thp questionnaire, 

'it is not what faculty 

counts « b «t what is right 
n,attC Ps‘ • In 

the event, faculty endorses ourprop- 
osals by an overwhelming majority. 
And even Hie Plafonisfs remar { 


"t:— »“* v iviuts fi 

SI. 4T.-^ h ’ so - be underesti- 

rannirt *, in 

Eventually pluck up couraefe to 
vmt the university bookshop which 
has a copy of Monhem Woman. The 
|*! e J^"t s «tK)n begins: “DrE, lead- 
ing tight of Political Ideologies, was 
ally dressed as ever. Rather 
.odd because I had made an effort to 
look respectable and,' unusually, was 

Coraolaie 


i n LL ,; — r ° ‘»ponse to 

lobbying by the Federation of Con- 
servative Students. 

,1, , Mr W, ^ oolas ’ president of 
the National Union of Students, who 
has already written to all Conservative 
backbenchers setting out the union's 
case, is understood to have 
awroached key backbenchers on both 
sides of the House to persuade them to 


Unions fear 
hard line on 
research pay 

ifietkm&tiiient' 1 1’ 

Social Security btdtake 

a new- hard line on fandlno I 


sign the motion. 

However Labour leaders accept that 
the chances are minimal that Con- 
servatives who support the status quo 
will sijjn. Ministers have said that the 
issue is under active review and infor- 
“^P™jinary aproaches are being 
made to higher education Interests" 
on the possibilities of curbing excesses . 
• The number of postgraduate awards 


^^bySger cent from 15,500 to 14^» 


in 1982/83, according to the Depet 
ment of Education and Science. It to' 
place against an increase in nevmi 
datory awards to 137,900, despite i 
^°tidr°P f Dr university first degree 
• Oxford University students x 
heading what they admit is a ton rati 

cheek nftomnt »n ....... 


— - — — -o buujil a a hmki 

cneek attempt to secure an hononr 
degree for Mr Clive Ponting. 


ft. 


Huddersfield hit by 
budget wrangle 




3 pay limit. 


DHSSto 

that cases for exti^ money for promo- 
raU! ' b = «p«dwlth 


by Karetf'^oid’ 1 - .. : 

P u° ,y,echllic is t0 receive 
JSSLjS f F of the money it has been 
allocated for capital and equipment 

S 8 re ? is bell ?fi held 


u-T, U ^ , 016 rest 18 oelng held 

back by the local education authority 

H&SiS V 5 n,,nen i ,s location to 
HuddersfleTd for capital and equip- 

ment Sn^nHlnn Ifinrin/ * * 


Jb°: P^yteehnio -had nfohtol ad) 
than the total advanced And no 
advanced further education allocate 
from central government to f 
polytechnic. In addition Kirklees i. 

uOoflOO po,ytechnic an0,lx 


from 


the department. 

DHSS spokesman denied there. 


asr id - 


T%rL h ^ B « aa bon of University 
JSS®' wh !ch represents many re- 
° n ? Hs£ and oftJrcfi 
«•»* bide a 


change foX U chan P es hide a 
stat ® ment sitting out the 

Tk. . 


?f e ?57ftffi 0 o n § 1985/86' was 
•£1,257,000. But the Kirklees educa- 
tion Mmmittee' which this week was 
rH*: ‘^approve a budget taking it deep 

25SSPS3S , fl5S* ,ita 

r Q £? lytechn J c , dir «tor Mr Ken Dur- 
™ nda ? as siting tho Department of 

™ « tt ^ d r ence 

polytechnic wsmiflh" 
bS SnSr™ it' 1 1 60 !?™ wes taken 


Its capita] receipts 

the money It was losing was 

rnthflr then unn nnn ■ 


i consultation. . . r “ uin onty when the decision was takikn 

■>*^ 3 S 3 lS 5 B!?M '° pereuad ° " * change its 

they are Oo-n.— oteduca- 


,1, ““ “tirmu 

they are Government-approved n 
Mt John Akker, the AUTs cfeputy 


autj deoutv 

■ ^bese staff are already underpaid 
^^^P^^qjwtibindustry.and there 
^11 be considerable anger If Go^n- 

ment (J9nnr*»,J-i. . 


i “^ytes, director ofeduca- 

2SSi MrViceB for KWwes, said that In 
previous years, particularly 1982/83, 


rather than £600,000. 

The bulk of the central grant w 
earmarked for equipment: Klriew 
equipment allocation for 1985/86 w 
£950,000. But there were;a number' 
planned building project! at tl 
polytechnic which might be jeepa 
dlzcd, including renovations to it 
chemistry building which have ahead 
started. 

Kirklees and • Hudderafiei 
Polytechnic have a history of acrim 
nlous disputes over money. ,Tc 
polytechnic Is virtually the sole pm™ 
cr of advanced further education In tin 
authority, and relationships at t» 
stage were so bad that an indepenaa 
report on them-jM 8 commission 
from Sir Frank Layffeld, b.ut neffl 
delivered. . , 


North London poly to bear 

brunt of ILEA cuts 




mam. 


.. into line vyitli. 

.res^rchiinits, umuro/\ui saysthat 

‘‘f* Jflil9&3 there : n'..' 1 
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Sir Keith makes WEA pledge 

I ¥ t n:-t 


Industry’s Sir Keith makes W] 

fl Qlf ^ uw Ri c bards to l d him . <^EA classes are not neatl 

■*■*•'** Sir Keith Joseph, the Secretary of divided between the wellheelcd an 

~ • State for Education, has promised the the others. Large numbers can affor 

4q||| 1||P Workers* Education Association he only a modest fee. but can't subside 

J.1. J. W will review cuts in their grants if they others.” 

. r rri can attract more students to their South east area secretary Beraai 

by Jon lurney courses. Hull said that WEA groups had als 

Science Correspondent Sir Keith was speaking to a one-day suffered from cuts in grants froi 

Higher education is the bottleneck WEA conference at South Bank university extramural departmen 
aHch could impede British industry in Polytechnic in London called to dis- and local education authorities. ‘‘IV 
the 1990s according to Mr David CU8S the association’s future after the district has lost £30,000 of a £200,01 
Baldwin managing director of compu- Department of Education and Scien- budget in the last six years. We ha’ 

S! manufacturers Hewlett Packard. ce ’ s decision to cut their grant by 8 Vi priority work to do, particularly wi 

Mr Baldwin was speaking at an per cent over the next three years. the unemployed, which is being unde 

industrial forum on the future of high He said: “All 1 am askingyou to do is mined. Most unemployed people wa 
technology in the UK in Reading last P lac f your fees in a flexible way at to do the normal courses, not speci 
Iwek organized by Reading Universi- leve » people can afford. You still classes, and we don t want to ire 
w the Confederation of British Indus- provide bargains for those who can’t them as a special group. They are tl 

" j institute of Directors afford to pay, and charge those who same as everybody else, apart tromn 

WbSKS a shortage of are better orf what they can afford. “If having a job,” he said, 
in mo skilled graduates over the next y° u succeed so well that those who can Sir Keith said he was glad to look 
five vears not simply scientists, but aHo/d it are drowned by those who ways in which special courses for t 
«pnnle with entrepreneurial flair. And can't, my door is open. unemployed could be integrated ir 

S there was ? need for action in The audience of about 250 to 300 WEA work. He invited the associati 
Sis higher education was the main were not entirely convinced by Sir to come and discuss this with him at i 

Keith’s arguments, however. WEA DES. 

proDiem. n r tl,* r>*. vice-president Elizabeth Markham WEA general secretary Rob 



by Huw Richards 

Sir Keith Joseph, the Secretary of 

State for Education, has promised the 

Workers’ Education Association he 

will review cuts in their grants if they 

can attract more students to their 

courses. 

Sir Keith was speaking to a one-day 
WEA conference at South Bank 
Polytechnic in London called to dis- 
cuss the association's future after the 
Department of Education and Scien- 
ce's decision to cut their grant by 8W 
per cent over the next three years. 

He said: “Ail I am asking you to do is 

[ ilace your fees in a flexible way at 
evels people can afford. You still 
provide bargains for those who can't 
afford to pay, and charge those who 
are better oft what they can afford. “If 
you succeed so well that those who can 


schools, higher education was the main 
problem. . . _ 

Mr Baldwin, a member of the De- 
partment of Trade and Industry’s com- 
mittee on skill shortages under Mr 
John Butcher, said it was essential to 
convince the Government to increase 
funding for universities, or to reba- 
lance educational priorities. The prob- 
lem could not wait any longer. 

He also called for tax concessions to 
encourage firms to give equipment to 
universities, and for closer links be- 
tween business schools and industry. 
Mr Baldwin also argued that the 
Government should establish a Minis- 
try of Technology, to build a national 
consensus on the future needs of 
information technology. “If we really 
want a technology-based industry, we 
must encourage and recognize a new 
technological elite", he said. 

The DTI is still discussing a range of 
schemes for the “switch" from arts to 
science places in higher education with 
the Department of Education and 
Science, Latest indications are the DTI 
may be moving toward a cash contribu- 
tion to enhanced education and train- 
ing schemes for information technolo- 
gy. Details are expected to emerge 
after the Budget on March 19, before 
the Butcher committee produces its 
final report. 

Professor Derek Smith, chairman of 
the University Directors of industrial 
Liaison, told the Reading meeting that 
recent improvements in university 
links with industry had only involved 
individuals. “There is little sign of 
forthright moves in this direction by 
senior university administrators’ 1 , he 
said. This was strange as many of the 
top administrators came from industry 
m the first place. 

He called for the establishment of 
new technology development manage- 
ment companies, to fund the develop- 
ment work needed to tailor new inven- 
tions to the market. 

Opening out 

The Open Univfcrslty has opened one 
of its regional studv centres m the main 


were not entirely convinced by Sir 
Keith's arguments, however. WEA 
vice-president Elizabeth Markham 


told him: “WEA classes are not neatly 
divided between the wellheelcd ana 
the others. Large numbers can afford 
only a modest fee, but can’t subsidize 
others.” 

South east area secretary Bernard 
Hull said that WEA groups had also 
suffered from cuts in grants from 
university extramural departments 
and local education authorities. “My 
district has tost £30,000 of a £200,000 
budget in the last six years. We have 
priority work to do, particularly with 
the unemployed, which is being under- 
mined. Most unemployed people want 
to do the normal courses, not special 
classes, and we don't want to treat 
them as a special group. They are the 
same as everybody else, apart from not 
having a job,” he said. 

Sir Keith said he was glad to look at 
ways in which special courses for the 
unemployed could be integrated into 
WEA work. He invited the association 
to come and discuss this with him at the 
DES. 

WEA general secretary Robert 


Lochrie, concluding the session, 
attacked the “effective student hours” 
formula by which the fixed DES grant 
is divided between districts according 
to the number of students and courses, 
“Sir Keith talks about marketing and 
entrepreneurial ism. But the only way a 
WEA district can improve its funding 
under this system with its fixed pool of 
money is at the expense of the others. 
What does the country do for entre- 
preneuriaUsm7 Nothing could be more 
disastrous for a voluntary agency,” he 
said. 

He was also critical of the DBS's 
recent attitude to the WEA. "You 
have had a massive WEA submission 
in your department since June 1984, 
ana the only response we’ve had is a 
114-page letter. 

“We are happy to be accountable 
and work in partnership with the DES 
and we want to sit down and discuss 
these issues with you . But how can you 
do that with a department that doesn’t 
even answer its mail?” he asked Sir 
Keith. 


Hall fees up 
faster 
than grants 

University and college hall fees are still 
rising faster than student grants, 



don). But the figures disguise a far 
steeper increase for self-catering 
accommodation in London, which 
rose by-almost 11 per cent with the 


greatest change in universities (11.36 
per cent) and public sector colleges 
other than polytedmus (16.1 per 


cent). 

The average student in accommoda- 
tion with full board ia noW paring 
£48.57 a week at a London University, 
£45.93 at n London polytechnic. Out- 
side London the weekly terms are 
£37.74 for a university and £40,72 at a 
polytechnic. 

Self-catering ranges from £17.05 a 
week at a polytechnic outside London 
to £22.64 for a London university 
student. ' , 

Since 1979 the average increase in 
hall fees has been a “staggering” 74 per 
cent, according to the NUS, which 
points out that grants have gone up by 
only 39 per cent. 

Accommodation with full board- has 
almost doubled in cost in public settor 
institutions, while It has Increased by 
63 per cent in the . universities. For 
self-catering accommodation tho roes 
are 73 per cent and .68 per cent. 

NUS officials fear that unless hall 



Midlands remains the oidy OU region fees increased bv the 

to take its services and counselling into less, there will be greater s 

the community. • hardship. 

■Strong case’ for loans 


by OJga Wojtas ' 

Scottish Correspondent /. 

There is a! strong case in -principle for 
replacing part of the student grant 
system by loans, according to a Strath- 
. Clyde Umversity econom 


Four on poly 
shortlist 

Four polytechnic deputy directors 
have been shortlisted for the direc- 
torship of Birmingham City 
Polytechnic following the retirement 
last December of director Mr Roy 
Hammond. 

The four, who will be interviewed 
later this month, are Dr Ken Allan, 
deputy director of Birmingham; Dr 
Ray Cowell, deputy director of 
Sunderland; Dr Peter Knight, deputy 
director of Lancashire, ana Mr Peter 
Toyne, deputy director of North East 
London. 

Video stars 

Lancaster University has won an 
International television award for Its 
video programme Look at Lancaster 
University. The 16-minute colour film 
made by MSU Productions, based in 
the university's media services unit, 
won a merit award in the seventh 
annual Videotape Awards Festival, 
organized by the International Tele* 
vision Association (UK). 

The video, made to promote the 
recruitment of overseas students 
shows a doy In the life of the 
university and begins with a helicop- 
ter flight from the sea over (he 
campus at sunrise. Production has 
been distributed through British 
Council offices and Is being shown 
worldwide. 


This early fifteenth 
century 

Illustration from 
the collection of 
Books of Hours 
held by Liverpool 
University's 
library depicts the 
Adoration or the 
Magi. It is 
inclined in a slide . 
pack prepared by 
theHbraiyfOr 


Education departments 
‘being forced into division’ 

.. ■ '-i-i r ' . A.. «... it... ku ih.lm 


Government policies could force a 
radical division of work between smal- 
ler and larger university departments 
of education, to the demment of both. 
Professor Norman Graves, of the Lon- 
don Institute of Education, said this 

week. • , • . 

This would be a direct result of 
implementing the Department of 
Education and Science Circular 3/84 
on approval of teacher training courses 
at tne same time as resources were 
being withdrawn from the education 
system, he said in a special professorial 
lecture at the institute. 

“It seems to me that the effects of 


. One was that adopted by the institute's 
department of staff development In 
higher education which was now train- 
ing university administrators and man- 
agers in higher education. Another 
model couldbe seen at the. University 
of Utrecht, where the geographical 
education department had extended 
training beyond teachers to informa- 
tion. for businesses and tourism. • . 

“A firm which concentrates too long 
on one product is likely ultimately to 
fall. To diversify is to hedge one’s bets 
as to the market's behaviour. Should 
we not go in for product -divereiflea- 
tion. which In our case meads lucre as- 

• « • a. . 1 «... J 


Copyright ruling 

Books published in the United King- 
dom are protected under Singapore s 
copyright laws without being pub- 
lished in Singapore, a Singapore High 
Court judge has ruled in a test case. 

Five British publishers brought the 
case on behalf of the Publishers’ 
Association against a Singapore baok- 
seller who hadallegedly sold or offered 
! for sale academic works produced 
without the licence of the copyright 
owner. 

Double first 

Professor Dorothy \Vedderburu, 
‘ principal of Bedfbrd College, fads 
Men appointed the flrst priwlpal df 
Royal Holloway, Arid Bedford New 


*r. rrrn:) m . i r ~ T-m ifj.' tl 


when the colleges officially merge oh 
August 1. 

Koestler chair 

It is likely that an American will 
become the first holder of the Koestler 
choir of parapsychology at Edinburgh 
University. 

The university .will not reveal who 
has applied,' blit Dr John Beloff of 
' Edinburgh's psychology department, 
and a trustee of the Koestler bequest, 
said some of the American applicants 
were- among the foremost scholars in 


with the number oif their children than 

do working class families. . 

, Low income families, despite pro- 
gressive income tox, still provide a 
substantial amount of revenue through 
indirect taxation, thus helping subsi- 
dize families wealthier than them- 


“It seems to me inai me hkmj i* uuh,*uimi h. 

Circular 3/84 could in duecourae make . lag the variety otour student body? 
some of the smaller univejrsity teacher • Grave* gjdf ’ : v j. ^ 

education institutions retreat into JiiIt Applicatldns to baChelor of etiuca- 
rial irairiins and abandon other work, : rioil courses in 1984 rose by more than 
while the bigger odes might peed to cut ; 6 per cept er\6 recruitment ^ by just 
their imtiaf teacher education intake to under accent atcordmg to the latest 
concentrate bn advanced courses and figure* . ! ; ...... ,„ D 

research." Tfie figures shows that 14,628 ap- 


fea indicate' t 


concentrate on aavuntcu “er . ... . , . ,„ D 

-e-eajev. » The figures shows that 14,628 ap- 

EarUer he had Usted some of the , plications were made in 1984 as 
implications of the requirements of opposed to 13,791 in Ihc previous year, 

ptmiinr 4/S4 such asharins to nrovide Out of those* who Applied in 1984, 
?SSSSSffSS!5SS!^ ro u gh;y h «df or 7,0^ students were 
tl^ for! various bodies^ the extension admUtedto BEdnnd one-yearspecial- 

of the PGCE to 36 weeks, the involve* 1st certificate course^. ■ 
meat of school teachers in the relec* ■ . . 

tion, training apd jassessment of stu- 

‘The boldest of th 

*>I do not believe, nib matter how , ..*■ . ;■ !; 

efficient wi are as individuals, or how LOHuOII RGT 

efficient our institutions, that we can . 

pS .. i/v'PiTERtyLZBRrWhj 

SidtuuS^ft . " NORMA iilTSON: A 

opportunity cqsts,” Profe$sqr Graves : , EDMUND LEACH: The 

" 88 Since 1 no more finance’ was forth- ' 1 MlCHAEL HOPj 

.coming from the Treasury, andjhere ' L . _ 

was aTlmit td the overseas student > Plus articles on the Ire 

market, oiie way. out of; the impale Superpower npeddJ 

would be for departments tocortSider ■ > 

educating other professions or oqcUpa- . London jtevisw of 

TldtiS.' jfa »-&&* a it A <* ' >/ « oSMdftoi* 

He said he had two models in jiuna. . . 


said some of the American applicants 
were- among the foremost scholars in 
the field of parapsychology. 

Alliance victory 

Mr Colin Douglas has lost out In hid 
bid to become the firit black presi- 
dent of the pxford University Stu- 
dents Union. , 


slve school pupil, was beaten by the 
Alliance candidate, Mr Matthew 
Taylor, after leading by S75 votes on 
the first count. Most Tory voters 
transferred to the Alliance candidate 
who won by Just 83 votes after p 
recount while the Recklessly Sexual. 
Movement picked up 384 votes. . 


‘The boldest of the Literary Journals' 
London Review of Books 

• j / ■ . P 6 TER P ULZER •' Why Oxford Mild lio to Thatcher : 

1 NORMA ilTSON: A True Story of South Africa 
EDMUND LEACH: The Private Life of Maxgarct Mead 
i MICHAEL HOFM A N N: Peter Hattdke 

Pitla articles on the Iranian Revolution, Ethiopia, 
Superpower meddling. On Sale Now. 85p. 

. '* ‘ ' .i '' ' i ' • • 

. . . London Jfevlaw of Book*,. Tavlaiock House,. 

• •M ir-.i/ f l7 '5»d*lftc)‘ £qMS*r,£qnikjn WC1H 9JZ.T«fc (01) 38B 7487 
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Scottish case ‘is 
being ignored’ 

bv Olffa Wnitnc t-. . 


by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 

The case for .Scottish university educa- 
tion Is in danger of being ignored in the 
current debate on student numbers, 
the chairman of the Scottish Associa- 
tion of University Teachers has 
warned. 

a Sandy Young, speaking at the 
Auj{S) council meeting at St 
Andrews University last weekend, 
said that south of the border, the 
university Grants Committee and 
National Advisory Body had been told 
to discuss the distribution of student 
numbers. 

Scotland suffered from the severe 
handicap of having no MncNAB while 
publrc sector higher education was 
quite different from thut in England 

The , re "■* a danger of the 
Scottish case going by default, nnd the 
myth being perpetuated that the public 
sector was cheaper, more responsive 
and more relevant, said Mr Young. 

n.i^'k 0 / thc I ^ ro l ,fcm was ‘ha* there 
might be people in thc UGC, in the 
Department of Education nnd Sci- 
ence, and even among university man- 
agement who wished to “see the 
university sector become more rc- 
senreh oriented, more postgraduate 

SlL C | n i C r d * n,, > h ‘ rc 8 ard « good 
deal of undergraduate leaching as a 
nuisance, n ud therefore be prepared to 
shed it, just as the main public sector 
institutions shed much of their valuable 

parity’^ W ° rk in the rare [ar 


c,oM ,o * “ had n °‘ 

,J,Ji , i% C n Un ^ i U U ^ nimoi,sl y called on 
SnSSf i 0 ™* D -5 S withdraw cuts in 
Scotland to avoid sabotaging the con- 
clusions of the Scot tfsh Tertiary 
Education Advisory Council, current- 

£L£^ ndlJ i C,in S a rcview of Scottish 
higher education. 

.Professor Bill Wallace AUTfS) 

a™«*ST n K 8aid the DES shouldlK 
ttutO^partnwnt for the .fix- 1 
5 Scotland. Althouhh full 


wi. OWJUBIM, - A line 

wnsultahon had been promisc3 in the 
STEAC review, the DES and UGC 
were preempting its conclusions. 


They were also running down the 
system be rare the appearance of the 
Green Paper on higher education, 
which would be green with mould by 
the time it was published, said Profes- 
sor Wallace. 

Delegates also urged the university 
authorities to maintain the autonomy 
or their institutions, and to do every- 
thing possible to maintain both the 
range of subjects and the continuation 
°*'ru Searc ^ ,n departments. 

The council condemned the UGC 
tor its decision to axe pharmacy at 
Henot-Watt University. Dr Norman 
Peacock, of Strathclyde University, 
asked what other departments were 
2£i, f fl flourishing department, 
wiucti has 13 academic staff and 135 
students, could be cut off. 

Mr Monty Green, of Strathclyde, 
predicted that the UGC’s policy would 
t , ( ir-?. I !f‘5P ec . i ? lfsm universities, 
uw. HnS^JSS 1 ® 1 !n 1990 wil1 ^ 

a fbUd s ABC: A - archaeology - 
Aberdeen: B - Biology - Bristol, he 

Professor Wallace said the situation 
was exacerbated by the UGC talking 
about reallocation ” of resources, nnd 
mni some people might be pressing for 
closures in order to get another depart- 
ment s money. It must be made clear 
that axing a department would not lead 
to n massive shift of resources else- 
where. 

The council reaffirmed that mem- 
bers will not mark examination papers 
far striking Scottish schoolteachers. 
Dr Steven Boyle of Glasgow Universi- 
ty said ir w»c suspicious that the 
, . . — Jt ion Board had not 

yet asked university teachers who did 
not normally mark exams. 

in^L b £ ar ? 5¥ hl b t Pining to 
^cjoad for staff who normal- 
ly did mark exams, he warned, in 
attempt to undermine the teachers' 
mdustnnl action. 

TTic Scottish teachers were not 
*„' n J for f Percentage salary in- 
®° r . ‘be maintenance of 
said^ t)r Boyle. 

a national campaign resisting the cur- 

Ku Vem ” ent p ‘ >Ucies on 


County’s bid 
for balance 
hampered 

by Patricia Santinelli 

Financiaj aid and other constraints 
have limited Northamptonshire’s 
attempts to remedy mismatches in 
further and higher education, accord- 
ing to Her Majesty's Inspectorate 

s5n 0rt ° n lhC C ° UnlyS educatIon provi- 

HMI says that the match between 
provision and need in further and 
higher education was usually been 
satisfactory, but at limes there has 
been either overprovision, for exam- 
ple in engineering, or inadequate de- 
velopment, such as in part time provi- 
sion in agriculture. 

“The authority has endeavoured to 
remedy such mismatches through a 

E rogramme of staff development and 
y alterations to buildings, but finan- 
cial and other constraints have limited 
thepace of change," the report says. 

The report, which covers visits to 
maintained schools and colleges of 
further and higher education during 
January 1980 and October 1983, says 
that generally the organization of 
further and higher education in the 
county is generally sound. 

Standards of work at thc colleges of 
turther and higher education were 
effective m meeting students' needs, 
but the quality of teaching and learning 
was variable, ranging from dull and 
pedestrian in a number of Instances, to 
excellent and educationally challeng- 
ing in a few. 6 

[MI is more critical of the teaching 
heory than practical work which it 

interest Kt Ve 10 suatainin E stud ents’ 

Unfortunately such levels of useful 
activity by the students were not 
maintained in theory classes where 
excessive copying from the blackboard 

ana over teaching were often in 1 w “ l,it k«uuur siu- 

offered “to lhe W stuC U '!o l beS kft, democralic 


Scientists take lead in 
manufacturing entente 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

The French and British Governments 
are to look in detail at the potential for 
collaboration in future development of 
manufacturing technology. 

This agreement follows talks last 
week between a French delegation led 
by M Robert Chabbal of the French 
ministry of research and technology 
and a British group led by Sir Robm 
Nicholson, chief scientific adviser in 
the Cabinet Office.- 
The talks in London ranged over 
Anglo-British collaboration in re- 
search and development, including the 
Idea the French are keen to promote of 
aFranco-British research association. 
Inis proposal, mentioned by President 
Francois Mitterrand when he visited 
here last year, has so far met with little 
enthusiasm on the British side. The 
British i position is that such links are 
best left to scientists, and cannot be set 
up by government. 

In the latest talks the British sug- 
gested the independent Franco-British 
uouncil be approached to see if it 
could expand its interests to take in 
research and development. 

The talks also produced agreement 
to have further meetings to discuss 
development of computer factories for 
advanced research, where the French 
fear they are falling behind some other 
countries. They are particularly con- 
cerned at Europe’s dependence on the 
United States for the ultra-fast ‘‘super- 



Sir Robin: led talks 

computers” needed for mathematical 
modelUng of complex systems. 

High-level talks between the two 
countries on research have so far taken 
place every two or three years, but 
taint interests In 



Anglo-French pro* 

rame of fast breeder nuclear reactor 
programmes are growing stronger. 
The mutual interest in manufachinnj 
technology will be pursued by the 
relevant ministries - the Department 
2 and Industry in the UK and 
the Ministry of Research and Technol- 
ogy in France. 


Political victory makes left 
lose taste for expulsion 


i an i t ement ? have consoli- 
dated their hold on the Labour stu- 


Medical cash boost for Bath 

4230,000 to help^^d^new^Siral etc!? i5 d ! I ^ ne Y ccntre ; wM be oi 
sciences centre in Bath, whichwili at Sf t - ng Batli Unive rei- 

bring together the act M tie™ of. 0 k AJthou 8 h ‘his 

Da Lent rare ncinn ! rreauqg and eating for patients in this 


Inspectorate says teachlrig on 
vocational courses In business and 
secretanal studies was usually compc- 
tem, though sometimes it was dull and 

textbooks S ° ,ely ° n the use of 

It adds that the emphasis on assign- 
ment-based learning required by the 
§23, Business Education 

Increased the students' 


--.■III 6 ' . Hwinoos ,or airet 

V s * n 8 ‘he centre- which is 
expect^ to be open by I9ff7 - as a 
base- The local health authority has 
^eady contributed £500,000 loiards 
thebuildiag of the centre. 

0 centre's director will be Dr 

aimuUm ' 

1 dispute shows bD 
.the sigps of turning into a right old 
E^ir 0 ? 1 wh lch no one Is going to 
“he fl t. I very much doubt that 
tochers In general wUI end up 
feelter off, Keith -Joseph seems 

“ tg » r ag 


a „ r. it. 1 — “*«w«»wu uic siuaenis 
take ^Possibility fof 
aspects or their own learnings But it 
*uggeste that some other EEC option 
mokes with imall numbers T 


area.' 

r.2'S U i ,din « wiH contflin a clinical 
IS?® S da P a y Un 1 en ‘. ‘he Bath Insti- 
°f .M* dfcal Engineering, the 
ll,u f* ra ‘Ioh department and 
the library of t(ic hospital's postgradu- 

?S c ?L i;ent [ 0 ' w Wch untShow 
have all been housed in separate 
accommodation. 


*<wii iiiHUDcrs . OI stu- 
'vi s s h° u ‘ d he reviewed, • 

Jmked with some BAIBSc subject 
q^sonsj do not provide an appropriate 
ES"* hf5 e Intending primary 
? at J e "; said ‘he report, adding that 
the quality of work in the arts subjects 

Sl S, \ Ctory to™ « ‘he 
sciences. It does, however, stress that 

review ° 8 ° 8 B ^ d b “"^otly und ef 


- J UJ illG uemoer 

left at last weekend’s National Oraa- 
nization of Labour Students’ confer- 

'fpi Hnv 

. raeffiDortWthe MuratfPba^co 
Further Education Ubour Students 
or S® tio " from party membership. 
, NOLS has been a battle-ground 
between Militant and the democratic 
left since Militant lost control to the 
aatis Four faction in the mid-1970s. 

On the eve of the NOLS conference 
the party s naUonal executive discus- 
f ® d a ? 2gf.fr 0 " 1 the youth committee to 
tfeat PELS as a proscribed organiza- 
tion which would / have led to the 
expulrion of its leaders and possibly its 
crate membership of 200 Sr ™ §om 
tn e p arty. • 

lcadere ““‘ a solicitor's letter 
party 8 en ? ral secretary Mr 
wamibg that they re - 
®jSi. . l h e reactivation of the pros- 
critwd list, abandoned by the party in 
1973, as beyond Its powers; 

w» th L fl ufts L Uoa of ‘he ban. 

was referred back to tbe youth com- 
mittee but Mr Mortimer told NOLS 
leaders that the party’s determination 
to clear up confusion over PELS’ 
status remained. 


hole ill, which to bunr Ms poll 

Authorities are 
wyh^belvrten. tire; Goventmeht 
" nd be<W«eh |Ke 

doubl frequently 1 wish they could 
rtumps oild leave the 
plWi. the children are directly 
damaMd and «re luqstuMikelr to 
«*«VP or obtain com- 
pansat|on. Parents are caused in 


J?® potions that hpve iugh expecta- 
tions for the education systems but 
have not been able to create the 
'Sbns 1 ^ ^ njatch those expecta- ; 

toreddi Surdy^firero toust kre a haf t9 raove ,n 

f***h*wpu||od.o | it of the talks last 1 

Wb* *MW«Wng 


A diet of pig’s ears and 


better way I 

Of cjurteihe^aro foan> better 
ways. But you mlt raake a silk 
purse out ora pig’s ear and In < 
got g pretty awftil 


looked upon as an investment in the 
future. : ■ r .• 

Goodnera ^qws how sinyJhiits 
, can be salvaged out of this mew 
unless Sir Keith and his Cabinet 
areurepared to recon. 
ildcr the L posftf6n and find some 
: “*h for the local authorities to put 
oa the table. It is anonseiise to think 
that pay can be dlscussefl In (sola. 
;■ Won irpm conditions and contractu- 
ral obUgaUonSr But It is; ludicrous 
: ■S r _S l , e government and local au- 
- thorlties to try to Insist on (his 
, unk« there Id a pay carrot avaU- 
i ableio conclude a radical and long 
oyerdue settlement. j ’ . T 
J. fear,. the worat; ‘ For three 
1 ‘he Gomnment seenis to- 

JrtMo be unlikely to come forward 




rant’s, apparent . victory in the 
miners dfspijie. It is a profoundly 
depressing situation, . - 

.. 0n _ Ui e economic situation I think : 
the Budget will shortly confirm 

what wme of us were saying In the 
public expenditure debate in the 

SSrfh e ? ,iCr lhb waek » namely 
that th* Govo-nment Is flndlna it 

increasingly difficult to consteain 

Eff m « has set ; 

Jtself . at a time whdn . it is belns 
squeezed by. political pressures; to 
make more and more increases on ' 
fop of existing commitments. That 
k- af <ke , wwons they were 
wMh pound. 

SSSSsS 

p°v«himent 
™«fog nirther hinds available 


At the NOLS conference, the demo- 
cratic left contender for the chair, Ms 
Sarah Boyack beat her Militant rival, 
Ms Lesley Smirke, by 141 votes toJi; 
The democratic left now holds 12 out 
of 14 seats on the NOLS national 
■ . with Militant aad-^odaikt 

Students In’ NOLS holding one each. 
Militant also lost its hold over the 
shared post of auditor to SS In NOLS. 

Retiring NOLS chair John Mann 
said: “These elections, in which demo- 
cratic socialists received an unpre- 
cedented 70 per cent of the vote, shows 
a growing confidence among young 
P e pPjc in the Labour Party, In its 
polices and principles, and the ne- 
cessity of uniting to win the next 
general election. ,r 
Last year's NOLS conference in Hull 
was , abandoned amid confosion and 
“Crimination when the democratic left 
and Militant supporters clashed. This 
-years was run under tighter party 
TOhtrol but .whether the weekend** 
decisions have, resoled the conflict 
remains to be seen, 

PELS leadeirs insist they are not 
.; trying .to compete with NOLS but to 

• 3«!2iL WW H ,re -S^P within further 

education colleges which have a patchy 
PtWitaMoii, But they feel 

W?Ve*q 'unfairly stigmatized 

by right-wingers as a MffitaiS front. 

In addition there will be no 
significant pressure to pay more 
Irom the Government's supporters. 
There is a notable antagonism to* 
wards teachers on the Government 
benches In the House. This parth’ 
reflects their prejudiced car; “ 
of .foachers as the worst ! 
bearded lefties ramming peace s 
dlM down their pupris' throats 
before rushing pff to Mbleswdrlh, 
and partly through regrettable der 
cdlne In the standing and popularity 
of teachers among the general pub- 
lic oyer recent years, all reinforced 
by the present and past Industrie 
action. , ' 

We certainjy want to.see.a res- 
tructuring oi teachers pay.VWe 
want to talk about qo-strlkfe agree- 

... merits and tenure as. well. But we 
are prepared to_pay a reasonable 
P™ for tWm. The present admi- 
nlstratlon wants to have Its cake 
and eat It, as a result, of which we'll 
probably be lucky to be left with a 
“W of much more than dry bread. 

; . •; Iaa Wrigglesworth 

5 - ! * : ■' " '■ •- 

,TAe author Is SDP MP for Stockton 


•I * .» ■ 
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Doing our 
bit for 


efficiency 


Now that we're all In the business In 


universities of making money, the 
noo-teaching unions would like to 
coalribute their bit by offering our 


services as consultants to do an 
efficiency study of the Jarralt Com- 
mission. For performing this long 
overdue function we will charge 
roughly £14 a week for each member 
of the non-teaching staff (our claim 
for the 1985 pay round). 

As consultants we shall try to 
establish why Jarralt was Invented 
and will Invite evidence from the 
“damage limitation” faction (the 
Commfitee of Vice Chancellors and 
Principals) and the “Falklands inva- 
sion” faction (the DES). 


We shall ask why, ifit is the raison 
trim of the six firms of consultan- 


Engineers told to demand more cash 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
Academic engineers should aim higher 
m their grant applications to the Sci- 
ence and Engineering Research Coun- 
cil, and the council’s engineering board 
must develop selective, long-term fund- 
ing in a small number of university and 
polytechnic departments. 

This is the main strategic conclusion 
from a large-scale review of the needs 
of engineering research carried out for 
the board by a working party chaired 
by Professor Geoffrey Sims, vice chan- 
cellor of Sheffield University. 

The review group's report, pub- 
lished this week, also calls for much 
more money for engineering research, 
described as “woefully inadequate*’, 
and for closer liaison between the 
SERC and outside bodies, including 
Government departments and the En- 
gineering Council. 

Two main motives underlay the 
review, which was set up in 1983. The 


engineering board was anxious to 
restate thc case for the increase in the 
proportion of thc SERC's spending 
-oingon engineering to continue as the 
udget pressure on the council tight- 
d. The share of total SERC outlay 
fanned to reach 28.7 


ene 


on engineering isplanned to reach 28.7 
per cent by 1986/87, compared with 
15.2 per cent in 1978/79. 


in addition, the board wanted a 
clear statement of the council's good 
intentions toward engineering to stem 
call's, notably from the Engineering 
Professors Conference, for a separate 
Engineering Research and Develop- 
ment Council. Opinion has recently 
moved against this idea, which was 
recently rejected by the House of 
Lords Select Committee on Science 
and Technology in its report on en- 
gineering research and development. 
The new SERC report stresses that 

• : I..J.J - 


council. But Professor Sims warns in 
his foreword that if thc changes the 
group recommends cannot be forced 
through within 10 years, the question 
will have to be reopened. 

The SERC has also recently turned 
down proposals that thc council’s four 
boards' should be reduced to just two- 
one for science and one for engineer- 
ing. But the Sims report calls for more 
engineers on council, and for internal 
reorganization of the headquarters 
administration to enhance integration 

wh' 


asking for enough money. 

The review group recommends the 
board should direct more research to 
areas of direct industrial relevance. 


But it says thc SERC should not fund 
work of direct commercial applicatic 
which should be backed by industry 
the Department of Trade and Inous- 


or 


of science and engineering, which it 
calls “more theoretical than real” at 


the review group, which included a 
ive of th 


des to recommend on the most 
efficient use of resources, they have 
already overspent their budget. 

We shall ask why the most extreme 
examples of university inefficiency 
are not being touched by the Com- 
mission - for example, the neglect of 
university Infrastructure and the in- 
crease in fixed term contracts. 

Successive Government cut-backs 
of capital grants and maintainence 
means that many buildings in both 
the older and newer universities are 
in urgent need of repair and will 
eventually cost millions to put right. 

The growth in the vicious system of 
fixed. lyjn, contracts for academic 
and non-academic posts is inefficient 
both in terms of personnel time, the 
effects of Insecurity on work per- 
formance and the general working 
atmosphere. It Is inefficient not to 
Introduce some coordination in the 
massive amounts of new technology 
bought In by academic departments, 
yet most universities have not coor- 
dinated their approach and the 
majority would not even know exact- 
ly what new technology machinery 
was on campus nor precisely where it 
was. 

It is Inefficient to cut back on arts 
subjects in favour of science when the 
arts are highly cost effective in terms 
of stafi/student ratios. Finally It will 
be a. tragedy if our very efficient 
ayrtem of undergraduate education, 
with one of the lowest drop out rates 
Jo the world, is undermined by the 
introduction of a loans system how 
ever disguised. 

Influential people in the universi- 
ties, Indudlpg some vice! chancellors, 
are quietly working . alongside the 
Government to recommend the Ini 
traduction of a repayment scheme, to 
«k>w those Students who ' do not 
raoive the present motional max 
gum grant to repay the difference 
“ween their actual grant arid the 
hoftonal grant. 

•i The;’ non-teaching unions* , highly 
f^^able fen for this consultancy 
f*®™ wW be negotiated this month 
™ ' [hre? separate meetings with the 
SW* 1 * “ thB technicians, manual 
jja i clerical staff committees and 
Will be given to a flat-rate 
fo hejp tbe thousands of lower 
turn staff in universities, . . 
r Maybe the negotiations will be 
^^ucled so. efficiently that there 

w^be satisfactory settiemente In aH 

groups by-fhe time the prpfH- 
pto.JarMti’g report oh savings has 
published^ or ft codld be, that 
. sifter, pai'ailels be- 

JwttU tlie employers^ 1 died to keep 
P*y.at poverty ! levels and possible 
lalkms for handing oVer, 
, to ^“<^omroodatk)o wul dean 

^^^ttyWon^a bet that Bbrnsley 
Southampton but I’m not 
•“Pfodtog. toooey, on this! orip. . 


Rita Doiiaghy 



representative of the engineering pro- 
fessors, was unanimous in also reject- 
ing the idea of a separate research 


present. The report says the council 
now funds science and engineering 
through virtually separate channels, 
which must come together. 

Thc review group was also keen to 
establish that some of the needs of 
engineering are costly, and applicants 
should not shy away from making 
heavy demands. The report suggests 


engineers suffer from a collective in- 
:nc 


feriority complex which prevents them 


try, and the share of undirected re- 
search should not fall below 30 per 
cent. 

Other recommendations include 
stronger mechanisms to stop work 
which is not meeting its original objec- 
tives, more common members be- 
tween SERC committees and depart- 
mental requirements boards, appoint- 
ment of a few senior engineers to 
SERC headquarters to steer broad 

a rammes, and joint funding of 
-s in promising areas. The group 
also call for a new review of support of 
postgraduate engineers, in conjunc- 
tion with the University Grants Com- 
mittee and the National Advisory 
Body. 



UGC announces final 
‘new blood 9 allocations 


by Ngaio Crequer 


Cambridge , Leeds, Oxford, Edin- 
burgh, Manchester and Birmingham 


universities top the league in the three 
ill "■ 


Travel scene . . . tutor Alan George and student David Symberlist, 
who Is 72, In a travel agency sketch seen on television ibis week. It was 
part of a video made by members of the Polytechnic of North London's 
learning In later life” course (o illustrate stereotyped Images Qf the 
elderly. Channel 4 saw the video, which was shot on location at 
London University Senate House, In a park, at a stately home and in a 
pub, and commissioned its own film for Its Wears Ahead’ programme. 


Plymouth by 
a new name? 


by Karen Gold 


Plymouth Polytechnic’s governors mid 
academic board are likely 
the select band of a 


to consider 


looking to change their titles to uni- 
versity. 


Groups of the polytechnic’s gov- 
ernors and the whole governing 


governing body 

meet later this month, when the name 


change is likely to be discussed. There 
has already been interest and enthu- 


siasm among the Plymouth community 
or the Idea, according to - the 
lolytechnic's director Dr. Michael 


ESS 


(bin*. 


the 

well 



wen os -------- , 

Polytechnic is doing. Dr Robbins said; 
Nor would there be a change in the 

polytechnic's academic profile, 

'If we were to change our name, we 
would not wantto change the nature of 
the work that we do: the range would 
remain; the tome, undergraduate, de- 
gree anii sub-degree; postgraduate ana 
post-experience; fuu-tutie, sflfidwich 


and part-time including short -course 
— tSv j| 6 said; . . 


work ', no mu. . • ., 

There would be no guarantee that » 
Its narrte were ^ Plymouth 

would be better funded, he said. But 
many people in the institution hough! 
another title would be' helpful. ^ i • 

Theltwo other polytechnics in pur- 
suit of the title univereity soifaraje. 
Portsmouth anti Middlesex., Ports- 
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mouth has the backing 
authority in bidding for ■ ; charter and 
university status., Middlesex s goV . 


ernlng bodyjnd join* ,ocal auth °nly 
ediicatiod committee have approved a 


Sole post-16 
body mooted 


A call for a single, post-16 examining 
body to replace the present plbthqra of 
Independent organizations came today 
from one of Sheffield local authority 
senior advisers in the field. 


Speaking at the. annual conference 
he Poly tc 


of the Polytechnic Association of Con- 
tinuing Education in Lancashire, Mr 
Mick Farley, senior adviser (post-16) 
said that the time was now ripe for such 


a move. ■ ... 

“Examlning/certificating bodies 
within further education too often 
determine their policies on the basis of 
• . ( heir own perceived: self apd market 
interests rather: than oh the basis of 
developing a more relevant and under- 1 
standable Structure for the certifica- , 
tioti of education ! ahd training, he 

*He added that the Mngle body for 
the ■ whole of post-16 education and 
training would replate a11 exglnjl 
bodies in the qrea including th* Busi- 
ness and Technician Education Coun- 
cil, the GCE boards, Cily and GuHds. 
of London .Institute and the Royal 


year "new blood” programme, for 
which the final year's posts were 
announced this week. 

A further 200 posts have been 
created for 1985/86, making a total of 
792. Another 30 have been provided 
for information technology, making 
146.5 in all. 

The posts are aimed at improving 
recruitment prospects and strengthen- 
ing research. There were 1,877 ap- 
plications for the “new blood" posts 
which were distributed on the follow- 
ing basis: medicine 32, engineering 35, 
apiculture and veterinary studies 7, 
mathematics 15, physical sciences 48, 
biological sciences 23, social studies 22 


and nrts 18. 

The University Grants Committee, 
which has made the allocations with 
research council help, will provide 
£22,000 for each post in the natural 
sciences, medicine or technology, and 
£16,500 for each arts post. 

It has told universities that because 
of the difficulty in thc past of filling 
some posts, they should not be adver- 
tised too narrowly. The age limit is 35, 
except in very special circumstances, 
or for clinical appointments where the 
limit is 38. 

IT posts, which unlike “new blood” 
posts cany increased student numbers, 
are funded at £22,000 each . There is no 
age limit. 

The full list of new posts allocated 
follows. Figures In brackets show the 
posts allocated In the previous two 
years. 
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Aston- 
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BhnTnflherti 


Brupal 
Cambridge 
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Durham 

East Anglia 

Essex 

BMW 

Hull 

Keele 

Kent 

Lancaster 
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King's 
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London Hospital 
MJddtoswt . 
Hospjtei 
Royal Free 
Barts 
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Swansea 
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Aberdeen 

Dundee 

Edinburgh 

Glasgow 

Hem-Wall 

St Andrews 

StMlng 

StrsttWyde 

Open (Inlwaratry 
TOTALS 
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tiozj. with a atatufory base apd the .' 


power, fesoUrcesandrapacity to itoa, 
over the w©4 of all exist . 

the "area W that It would Mpti-tM. 
interests of all young people ahd adults 
posf- 16 ; whether ip general, JpteV«fl' 
tion or vocational ijdgcatioh and 


^flls 1 criticisms reflect tome of the 


concem there has bepn^aince agree- 
meot was reached on the CerdHcateof 
Prevocationa! ( ^ CB ^° n ‘ 
the CPVE bf 17 tp1us Was intended to 


be an "add on", as cx^ui... B vyvu« 
are reluctant to withdraw ■ existing 
examinations-. ■ 


THE CHANGE 


The Department of Education and Science, 
Blizabethljouse, York Road, London SE1 7PH, 
has anew telephone number, as from 4 March 1985: 


01-934 9000 
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Two-way cash boost for universities 

from Karen Gold Professor Snnrpc fc flip ninth _ Hll/« turn. L .i .1 m 


from Karen Gold 

„ far6 

Portuguese universities arc to have 
more money for research and greater 
financial autonomy, Portugal's new 
were lory of state for higher education 
Professor VirgiUo Mcira Soares said in 
an interview with The THES. 

Rectors of the counlry*s universities 
meet next week to consider proposals 
fora University Grants Commitlce- 
style body through which they would 
distribute their government funding. 
At present each university is funded 

rfirartlu Kir lU A / j , 



approved 
lion. 

Speaking on his third day in office, 
Professor Soares said that the govern- 
ment was committed to Increasing 
universities 1 autonomy, but wanted to 
near the universities' own plans for 
distributing the money before it took a 
final position. 


Professor Soares is the ninth secrct- 
Hry of state for higher education (the 
junior post to tho Minister of Educa- 
tion) in the J 1 years since the Portu- 
guese revolution. Previously he has 
been the chief civil servant in charge of 
higher education, and president of the 
scientific council (similar to university 
council) of the Classical University of 
Lisbon. He is not elected but 
appointed by the majority party. 

The government will also allocate 
one million escudos (around £500,000) 
this year for university research, in 
addition to the university grants which 
contain no research element, he said. 
The money is for academic staff re- 
search projects and basic research: 
other research and development is 
funded project-by-project by other 
government departments. 

“We must give special treatment to 
scientific research because in Portugal 
the amount of the budget going on 
science research is so smalI, ,F hc said. 



Shanghai urged to 
charge student fees 


"We have good researchers and they 
cannot afford to do anything. They 
must do research, otherwise our uni- 
versities become secondary schools.” 
The government also planned leg- 
islation to regulate the activities of 
private universities, he. said. Last 
month the government dosed a private 
university of “alternative medicine” 
which ft said was illegal. But with large 
numbers of Portuguese school-leavers 
falling to find a place at state universi- 
ties and colleges, the government has 
no desire to dose down the private 
ones, which are run by the church or as 
businesses. 

There are many applications to open 

new private universities, Professor 
Soares said. The government was 
taking advice from the attorney-gener- 
al on the legal position, and would then 
act to control which universities 
opened, the qualifications of their staff 
ar >d the standards of their courses. 

The government was also commit- 


ted to opening the 14 Portuguese 
polytechnics and similar number of 
teacher training colleges, which have 
been planned since the mid 1970s but 
are still taking a mere handful of 
students or have not opened at all, he 
said. 

Doubts were cast on their future by 
the previous administration, but Pro- 
fessor Soares said they would defini- 
tely open, though probably not this 
year and the government could not 
give an opening date. Nor could it be 
hound to an earlier dedsion, opposed 
bv some local education authorities to 
close some old teacher training col- i 
leges to be replaced by the new ones. I 

Nevertheless “we have made a com- 
mitment of millions of dollars to the 
polytechnics, and we have them 
closed, he said. “I am committed to 
opening all of them. The only thing left 
to decide is when to start and how to 
start. I hope maybe by May or June we 
will have a plan for that. 
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by Geoffrey Parkins 
Shanghai’s universities and other in- 
stitutions of higher education have 
been urged to find alternative ways of 
raising funds. Among the methods 
suggested were charging student fees 
an jpu la, ning funding from business 
The suggestions came from a State 
Council study group which has spent 
1 u L y ? ar invest ! 6 at ing how Shan- 

ghai s higher education resources can 
be most effectively utilized and the 
means by which external funding can 
be raised to support students, new 
courses, research and generally Im- 
prove educational facilities and equip- 
ment. M v 

The study croup also said that 
enterprises and other state depart- 

wrjttudents, Invest or donate (honey ' 
to Weber education In return far tax 
• benefits. 

According to the group, Shanghai’s 
education budget now represents ab- 
out 1.5 per cent of the city’s total 
income, and this should be raised to 
3.3percenttobringitimo tine with the 
national average. 

Universities, the group said, should 
develop their “consultative role” with 
businesses in the city and increase their 


income from “service fees". The extra 
funds could be used to improve educa- 
tional facilities and the living standards 
of students and staff. While student 
numbers and academic standards 
should be maintained at their present 
level, the universities should introduce 
courses and training programmes that 
are self-financed from fees. This in- 
come would then be used to pay 
salaries, provide modem facilities and 
for collective welfare. 

Although the study group main- 
tained that overall education policy 
should continue to be formulated and 
directed by the Ministry of Education, 
inflexible and unresponsive state con- 
tror of higher education came under 
O f Shnnghfli’ S 45 institutions 
S W<»lion , . the. group said, 

• tne 24 which. Came under ffie direct 
control of state ministries dre the most 
unresponsive to meeting the needs of 
students and the community. The 

S recommended that more ded- 
laking should take place at local 

level. 

a Jt£?£« als !? recommended that the 
amount of money allocated for teacher 
training be Increased by 70 per cent 
find more programmes oHntemational 
student exchange be introduced. 



PoUce officers parleying with a group of Buddhist monk^mone 
student demonstrators fa a Colombo street 8 
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China breaks with tradition 

n-i. . t * t ( 

qurred couijes fat- undergraduates are 
pobUca theory, Chinese. English, 
physical education and an introduction 


by Peter Mauger • . 

The . Shenzhen Special Economic 
Zone, an Industrial city complex near 
• Hong Kong, in southern Guangdona 
Province,, which has been built up in 
the last few years , with, the aid of 
toreignicapital and many joint enter- 
. prises, has a new university different in 
many respects from traditional institu- 
tions. ... 

.' The university, founded in 1983. 
provides five-year undergraduate 
courses, special courtesdf two or three 
years duration, and short-term 


.i-il *• 


Courses for advanced studies. It has 
.also, set up institutes to study the 
economics of special zones and to 
develop new energy resources. 

, . At present there are six department 
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to computers. Stress i$ laid oo impart- 
ing basic theory, fundamental know- 
ledge and essential skills. 

Students must choose one special 
subject and -one , minor; elective 
cqurses are devised to Supplement the 
raajor subjects. Ambitious and cap- 
able students are allowed to take more 
courses each semester so that they may 
graduate in four rather than five years 
whereas slower students can take six 
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years. 

In another break with tradition, 
students can change their special sub- 
ject, change to another department or 
ofr Cn lt> mother university, 

undergraduates. , . , 
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from D. B. Udalagama 

• COLOMBO 

art Lanka's government has imposed 
censorship on publication of news, 
comnuntsor pictures of three days of. 
student demonstrations here deman- 
ding the repeal. of the new Univcrtity 
Amendddmt Act. The demonstrators ' 
Ududed Buddhist monks who lire 
undergraduates. 

The police swoop on students was 
apparently the result of their seeing a 
connection between "Isolated” Inci- 
dents by students and a rumour 
spread Ip northern Colombo which 
sent parents flocking to schools de- 
manding (hat classes be dlmn toifd 
before the normal closing hours. The 

iniiahf fhau k.J . 


Pe °P ,e 8 Party, Mrs] 

Llaandrlka Kumaranatunga, daugh- 
ter of the former prime minister, Mrs 
Bandaranalke. They were all re- 
le ^d within a few hours. . 

> ™ ffrrt step' in t he gove rdment's 
determination to Implement the Act 
wm the removal of afl vice chancel- 
fort; re-appointing all but one of 
acting capacity until ' 
PtesMent J R jayewardene, as 
Minister for Higher Education. 
nu*«s appoi ntments under the Act. 
SlmutanrouSI^hr^m^ehcy 

Regulations under which the univer- 
sities were administered for 19 
months, ceased to be operative. 

AO opposition parties and cod 


U !r g nours * Ihe ^ opposition parlies and con- 
m ^^j5L! fa t y „ had “™ untered ““I** trade unions hare come ou^ln 
attempt to create, support of the stu^lehts 


chaos In the dty of Cofombo”. 

The police took hi for questioning 
some members of Opposition politi- 
cal parties distributing leaflets In 
support of the student . campaign. 


--rr— « w* "tiuwii . campaign. «rqa 
Among those taken In was the rice_ tion. 
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The Act’ Is itoen by Studehts as 
privatising bnlvershy eduCatioo, 
bringing higher education Institu- 
tions under political control add 
eroding the principle of free educa- 


US increases 
third world 
scholarships 

from William Norris 

WASHINGTON 
The United States is to Increase bvH 
per cent to 15,000 the numbe?2 
scholarships offered to students &» 
third world countries. 

The new proaramme, sponsored b 
the Agency for International DewkS 
ment, witi Include a large nurabefd 
undergraduate places in addition to 
the traditional courses of tecta 
training and postgraduate study. 

..^ J 1 ? nouncin g the increase, Mt Pay 
S™. the AID adminishS! 
made it clear that the increase was i 
bid to catch up with the Communa 
•bloc countnes in training the youth d 
the developing world. 

“It is clear that the Soviets viewtMi 
programme as part of their fordn 
Pdwy. , Mr McPherson said; “Tbet 
ar * taking full advantage of these 
scholarships to shape young minds aid 
Increase their influence in the develop- 
ing world. These young peoplein 
returning to their countries not ooh 
with new skills, but new ideologies a 
. well’’, 6 

. fi^ added: “Among the peopled 
the third world, AID diplomats and 
dollars are often the only symbols dial 
link their lives with ours. By itself, this 
is not enough. In order to nest under- 
stand America, one must experience 
its values and people face to face. 

“It is, after all, people who shape 
societies and energize a nation's re- 
turn. It is important then that we foots 
on educating people not just for whai 
they are going to do, but what they are 
.going to be. 

America has some way to catch up, 
in spite of the latest increase, la 
.overseas scholarship programme & 
dined by 52 per cent in the (fesle 
1972-1982, while Soviet bloc progreffi 1 
not mcluding Cuba, meted, ,In 
1982, seven Communist scfioftrshlps 
were granted for every one of lhe'8,0(KI 
offered by the United States. 

“To wisely use our education re- 
sources to diminish want in the shrink-, 
mg world around us, is to reduce the 
chance of strife for others and, ulti- 
mately, for ourselves said Mr 
I McPherson. 

College opens 
for dyslexics 

Landmark College will live up to its 
name when it opens in September -it 
will be for dyslexics only. It Is also 
believed to be overtaking the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology is 
the most expensive college in the 
United States with fees of S17,000,r 
.year. . . 

^Landmark .will occupy the former 
campus of Wiridhanj College in Put- 
fey, VenpOftt.Iti core 'curriculum will 
be built around English and computer 
literacy and It is hoped. thatin future jt 
will be able to offer a complete foiif 
year liberal arts programme for 4® 
students. 
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Anti-freedom Act blamed on vendetta 
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.statement dated February 10 ■the'cu'r- 
•\ “public disriisslo7is simpI/ a 
coVer-up . while authorities bS the 
universities firmly under their control? 
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higher education, and/or, s 
to work for two or three >«» «*— 
graduation in a job assigned to them. 
TTijs is in addition to hattonaJ s«viM 
(which, it is suggestedf may toon be 
extended to worapn) and which isnotf 
so hated that an increasing number .of. 
young male graduates try to And * 
friendly psychiatrist who will testify 
that they suffered a minor nervous 
breakdown from . overwork im- 
mediately after theft finals, and are nol 
■ fit for amy duties. ■. h :: 

Some student clubs have adopted i 
spmewhatvfecideto attitude: The "In-, 
.terdepartmdrifal Scientific' Circle" at 
Warsaw University's Institute of PW J 
loaophy, for example, last month 

. Wed. a representative Of the new, 
.(underground) . Uberal-Demodratlo 
;JP«rty' to talk to them. Others have 
,tbrried to foe Workers for support,, 
inviting delegates of the “self-goyero- 
ment moVemenfs |n the large factor* . 
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C’mon - let’s be real about student words and meanings 


from William Norris 

WASHINGTON 
Can we Interface? C'mon, let me core dump on 
vou Just chill out for a few minutes and ski naked. 
What I have to say won’t make you crash. 

Or to put It another way: Let’s talk. Let me get 
this off my chest. Just calm down for a few minutes 
and lake the chance. What I have to say won’t put 
vou to sleep. 

The flue art of slang Is alive and well on the 
cdlege campuses of America. Whether the above 
examples from the students of Pennsylvania State 
University will And their way Into Webster’s 
Dictionary - and many have In the past - time alone 
will tell. Either way, the English language will 
nrobably survive the experience. If it can survive a 
US secretary of education who uses the word 
“counterfactual” when he means “false” it can 
survive anything. 

These are a few of the words and phrases In 


current student vogue: 

All nighter. A mad attempt to cram many weeks or 
class assignments, readings and notes Into one 
night and the following morning, usually before an 
exam. 

Bag, The act of doing something - often not going 
to class. 

Beat. An article of clothing Is beat If it’s out of 
fashion. A party, bar or class Is beat If It's boring. 
If someone else causes you to lose interest In them 
by being obnoxious or boring, they are beat. 
Bitch bag, A bag with Greek letters on It used to 
carry books by sorority girls. 

Breakfast of champions. Beer before going to a 
college football game. 

Bookin’. Moving really fast, as In “I was bookin' to 
class”. . 

Canning. The practice of standing on a street 
corner with a collecting box for charity. 

Case Study. A group of friends studying a case of 


beer. 

Gag me. An emphatic term used to express disgust. 
Let’s be real. A request to get serious. 

Nuke. To get rid of something. 

Stoney vision. Watching the television set with the 
sound turned off, and listening to unrelated music 
at the same time. 

Traylng. Riding cafeteria trays like sledges over 
the snowcovcred hills of campus. 

Where’s the beef? A question asked when some- 
thing is believed to be missing, as in a sandwich or a 
conversation seriously lacking content. 

Not all grammarians arc totally happy about 
these embellishments, but Dr Philip Baldl, profes- 
sor of linguistics and classics at Pennsylvania State, 
disagrees. 4 ’This Is enrichment of the language,’* 
he says. “This is language change In progress, out 
of all these, my guess would be that two or three 
will survive,” 
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Tuition fees plan 
meets opposition 


Nairobi campus hit by unrest 


from Geoff Maslen 

MELBOURNE 
The Australian government is con- 
sidering proposals to reintroduce tui- 
tion fees for universities and colleges 
of advanced education. 

The suggestion, by the federal de- 
partment, of finance, has created a 
storm of protest from academic and 
student groups. Under the finance 
department’s scheme, first-degree stu- 
dents In universities would pay 
Aus$l,500 a year in fees and college 
Students Aus$900 a year. 

If applied to all students, the scheme 
would generate more than AusS300 
million a year - about 18 per cent of 
total recurrent costs, but the idea has 
been criticized by the minister for 
education, Senator Susan Ryan, who 
has been attempting to rouse support 
for her stand among ner parliamentary 
colleagues. 

Senator Ryan claims reintroducing 
fees would be against labour policy. 
Hie Whltiam labour government 
scrapped fees in 1974 in the belief it 
would enable a larger proportion of 
disadvantaged groups to gain access to 
higher education. 

The evidence does not suggest that 
ihK has. in fact, occurred although it is 
widely held in education circles that 
many students would be deterred from 
enrolling In higher education if they 
bad to pay fees. 

In a strongly worded letter to all 
5*™,. parliamentarians, the vice 
Chancellor 0 f Adelaide University, 
Professor David Stranks, describes the 
proposal to bring back fees rs regres- 
sive. He says a significant proportion 
of Australian students have to study 
part-tune because they must work to 
support themselves. About a third of 
tne country’s university students and 
_f U 1056 in colleges are part-time. 


As Professor Stranks' also points 
out, over the last 10 years the propor- 
tion of full-time students receiving 
some form of government financial 
assistance has declined dramatically. 
In 1974, more than two out of three 
students received some financial sup- 
port but this had dropped to two out of 
five in 1981 and likely to be lower this 
year. 

This has been mainly due to the 
withdrawal of more than 50,000 
teacher education scholarships which 
were once offered by state govern- 
ments. As well, the number orstudents 
receiving a tertiary education allo- 
wance from the commonwealth has 
also fallen sharply. Only about a third 
of full-time university students now 
receive some tertiary assistance and of 
these only 60 per cent get the full 
allowance, which itself is less than 
unemployment benefits. 

"Overall, the picture is that the 
greater proportion of university stu- 
dents, both hill-time and part-time are 
supported by private means and that 
state and federal government financial 
assistance schemes are available to 
many fewer students than in 1974,” 
Professor Stranks says. "However, the 
socio-economic composition of the 
student body has not shifted towards 
the children of affluent parents. 

“While I accept that the generation 
of some Aus$330 million from fees 
could be used to fund a substantial 
number of extra places for students. 
Such a policy would however, fly 
sharply against the principle of equal- 
ity of opportunity for entry of Austra- 
lian students into higher education. 
There Is no doubt that the imposition 
of sufch fee levels would deter many 
students from even contemplating 
higher education,” ProfessoT Stranks 
says. . 


from Wachira Kigotho 

NAIROBI 

The Kenyan government has ordered 
the closure of the main campus at the 
University of Nairobi after a week of 
student unrest which left one student 
dead and another 65 injured. 

Thirty-two policemen were also in- 
jured in the clash which took place on 
February 10 when police were ordered 
to disperse students who were holding 
a meeting at the Great Court of the 
main campus. 

Students affected by the closure are 
all undergraduates in the colleges of 
humanities and social sciences, 
architecture and engineering. The 
postgraduate students in the same 
colleges were not affected. 

The closure is just one of such many 
incidents that has affected the institu- 
tion in the last 15 years. It was 
triggered by the decision of the uni- 
vershy administration to expel three 
students and withdraw scholarships 
from five others. One of the expelled 
students, Mr Julius Mwandowiro 
Moangha, a linguistics postgraduate, is 
a former chairman of the Students 
Organization of Nairobi University. 

Sources dose to. the students com- 


munity claim that the administration 
expelled the initial three students be- 
cause of alleged corruption at the 
university. They said Ihut the universi- 
ty hnd accepted some students from 
influential families who hud nol under- 
gone one interim year nt home and 
without attending the compulsory 
National Youth Service scheme. 

Other sources allege that some of 
the expelled students were radical 
student leaders who had questioned 
the Professor Ngugi wb Thion’go con- 
troversy (Professor Ngugi is the exiled 
Kenyan writer in Britain), the pardon 
of the forme r minister for constitution- 
al affairs, Mr Charles Njonjo and also 
the relevance of the system of educa- 
tion. 

But the government has accused the 
students of trying to establish their 
own authority and hence destabilize 
the government. The permanent 
secretary in the office of the president 
in charge of internal security, Mr 
James Mathenge, said that the stu- 
dents activities were similar to those of 
August l , 1982 when students from the 
mam campus joined the disbanded 
Kenya Air Force troops in an attempt 
to take over (he government. 


After the mass expulsion 19 students 
have so far appeared in court in 
Nairobi. Fourteen students face traffic 
charges for commandeering a universi- 
ty land rover without authority and 
driving a vehicle without licence. They 
had been apprehended by police on 
their way to Kenyatto University Col- 
lege to raise funds at that institution to 
restrain the university council from 
expelling or withdrawing of scho- 
larships from the initial group of eight. 

Mr Mgangha and his colleagues face 
seven charges each which range from 
hold ing of illegal meetings to refusal to 
disperse after they have been ordered 
to do so -by police. All have denied the 
charges. 

The ruling parly, Kenya African 
National Union, has issued appeals to 
both parents and students for restraint. 
The party’s national treasurer. Mr 
Justus Tipis, urged all interested par- 
ties to see that peace and tranquility 
prevailed at the university. 

Mr Mathenge said the government 
has concrete evidence that students 
have not been working alone. He also 
said that all undergraduates in the 
affected colleges have lost their places 
at the university. 



Genetic library may aid . 

disease detection 

laser light at a stream of liquid as it 
flows past sensors. As each chromo- 
some passes through the laser beam, 
tho desired genetfo:.material can- be 
identified ana collected; ' • : 

Researchers then employ the special 
chemical properties of ^enzymes to 
chop $part single human chromosomes 
into thousands of fragments. The 
chromosome fragraenis may be either 
complete genes or bits of genes. These 
tiny pieces, too small to be seen by he 
unaided eye, are then cloned by; the 
millions, catalogued, and stored. . 
The cloned genes are available free 
' of charge to researchers anywhere m 
the world. Samples containing; up to 
• five million at a lime are put Jnto smaU 
vials and simply mailed in padded 
envelopes. So.far the 
about 200 requests from ■pWJ 
universities and industry, with im 
forests ranging from radlfitipntipmap 
: ™ %\\s To cystic fibrotis, Alzheime?s 
disease; and Wilm’s tumour - a child-. 


A unique library of human genetic' 

- material. has Ibegkin making its first. 

--, to ^ research tpara* dll over 
■ *orid as part of a project: which 
could le^d to the earlier detection of 
fo#ny hereditary diseases. The library, 
compiled by scientists from thB Law- 
rence , Llvermpre and Los ' Alamos 
wttional; laboratories in the United 
•states fit * cost of $500,000 is attemp- 
ung to stock a complete collection of 
“man genetic codd. ; .. ' , 

-u. ■‘Prary.is a ; reposifory of com.- 
pufte geped add bits oFgdnea - the unJts • 
chromosome that define what 
passed frorti parents 
?m!a } sych as eye colour or. gender. ■ 
A^parate^ectjpn' Is , being prepared- 
^^^ human chmmotome,,with 17 
®?ated j to : date InclUdlng those bp-. 

' ■■■ {£*5 ti) contain, the genes responsible . 

• fol^Down. a Syndrome ap’d Hunting- ' 
: r ; X0 E» chorea.- 1 ■. '■ 

.;JP & toUecti Q n has been made possi- 
rijemfeal and laser technology 

- turning th^j tedious, task! of sorting and 
oorung. geqetic ipaferi al into! a faster 


! h °-^ 6 “SSy could lead to the de- 

'«4asg 


water J prpeess. First, chromw 
• ^jtolated frqm cuitui-ed hu : 
/ palftj Next,. fopividuaPchromo^ 

“yrfvajc-. ported with! th 0 ’bid of 
‘ r?ii?S c Sr 'tonsltivp.iiDBtpimeiits, 
cytometers,' Which focus! 


. are analysed. 


Spanish row 
erupts over 
history book 

by Sarah Jane Evans 
A row has broken out over a history 
book published by EUNSA, the press 
of 1 the University of Navarre. It fs the 
last volume of the Historia universal, a 
14-volume edited work which starts 
with prehistory and finishes with the 
Second World War. What has set 
historians in turmoil is that the author 
oF this last volume, a priest. Father 
Gonzalo Redondo, compares Nazism 
with the legalization of abortion. 
(Abortion was legalized last year, 
though its provisions are more res- 
tricted than in the UK.) • 

"It’s just a matter of counting it out 
on- your, fingers. . More people have 
been assassinated ; with the legalization 
of abortion than; with the extermina-; 
Hop of the Jews uqder the Nazis,” says 
Father .Redondo. ; ' 

■ Alto in dispute is (he book s inter- 
pretation of Spain’s losses during the. 
Civil War. It states that 325,000 Spa- 
niards were lost during the: war. 
though out of these there were .75,000 
"who preferred to emigrate to France 
or America, rather than remalo under- 
the Franco regime”. But critics say that 
mflny more died , and that of those who 
[eft tne country, for the great majority . 
there was no other option; : / •- 

The book's. Interpretation' of the 
Second Republic, , which ■ Sorted jn. 
1931, is also in dispute, though coup- 
tent with the Francolst Interpretation 
of events, “The State was separated, 
torn the Church, .divorce was Intro- 
duced, and everything , was done; to . 
secularize education, ants. anti-Christ- . 
Jan behaviour should not be 'seen as 
strange once one takes ,into account ■ 

the Influence of masonry in Spain In 
the life of the. Second Republic > 

This view is. not altogether .siapris-- 
Ing. The ■ University ,of Navarre Is run ; 

by Opus Del,.the ri^t-MitapthoUc 
group, and Was .founded by Opus' Dels . 
founder, Josemaria Escnva de ■ B.ale- 
guer, and Fatherr.Rodowfo. Is h(m»|f 
an’OpusDei priest. 


Academic may get hearing 


by David Jobbins 

Pakistan has indicated that the prem- 
ised return to civilian rule may mean 
an early hearing for a University rof 
Karachi academic detained uiUfer.maf- 
tjal law since late last year. 

Dr. Hassan Zafar Arif, a founder 
member of the Pakistan University 
Teachers Association, is currently 
undergoing his second 90-day term in 
detention and hhs yet to be seen by his 
lawyers or given a date for a hearing. 


According to the Pakistan High 
uominlssidn in London he is alleged to 
be implicated in' “subversive activi- 
ties”. His supporters say he is being 
detained for his political views ana 


'• position as a leader . of a university 
teachers' organization," 

Dr Arif was for some time at the 
University of HulL and has 4 'sbn'at 
school in Britain. The British Associa- 
tion of University Teachers is- cam- 
paigning for his release and a Labour 
MP, Mr Jack Straw, .has tabled ques- 
tions for Sir Geoffrey Howe, the 
foreign secretary. 

A High Commission official said: "I 
understand he is in good health and 
that permission has been granted for a 
visit oy his relatives.” The allegations 
are said to be.' "under investigation'' 
and the general election and promises 
. of a return to civilian government have 
prompted suggestions that they maybe 
concluded speedily. 


^ INTERNATIONAL 
I ■>*< i DEVELOPMENT RESEARCH 
CENTRE -CANADA 

..i Owi»A“- S; ■ - ! 

.. ' i 

T[1wRuialUniversily 

F. Arbab 1985 Forthcoming , 7%pp approx £7.50 

The rural university is an'experience in education and 
. development to which many people have contributed over 
about a decade . In this book, the professors who founded the 
rural university, describe the evolution of the training and 
curricula and the phUosbphybehind the work. 

A new publication from E5RG. This and all IDRCs ‘ 

, . publications in! jhe fields of agriculture, food and nutrition 
. ..sciences, health sdenc^/ irvfrnTnation sciences, socfol sciences 
and comm unica Hons arenow a variable from the ' 

TT Publications Bookshop. : !' 

~ A wide rangedf publications in the fields of development and 

appropriate technologies far the Third World are available in 
biu* bookshop and by post. . 

fabrications Ltd 9 King St, Loiulon VVC2EBHvy Tbl: 01^36 9434 
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Government doublespeak is preventing local 
authorities from making the most of their 
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resources. John O’Leary reports 


Colleges’ 

building 

block 


Edge Hill’s music of time 


For the second lirac in six months Sir 
Keith Joseph, Secretary of State for 
Education and Science, is about to 
receive a broadside from frustrated 
locnl authorities which are being pre- 
vented from spending their own 

mnncvnn . I II 


““I" optimum UICII own 

money on polytechnics and colleges. It 
is a dispute which is becoming in- 
creasingly bitter, in spite of a generally 
sympathetic attitude by Sir Keith, as 


'. Vi — ~ nviiH, ua 

'vider Government policy overtakes 
attempts to rationalize and modernize 
higher education. 

Une glance at the Government's 
targets for capital spending on 
polytechnics and colleges is enough to 
demonstrate the source of the discon- 
tent. In two years the net capital 
budget for tlte whole of further educa- 
tion has fallen from £113 million to 
below £68 million without allowing for 
mflution. And the next two years 
provide for an increase of less than 

Higher education's share, adminis- 


Kcith to pul the case fur an increase. 
Seeing the way the wind was blowing, 
they did not wait for his reply before 
agreeing the distribution, which gave 
II i institutions up to £1 million each. 

At the same time, they decided to do 
what they could for forward planning 
by making early decisions on the 
allocations for 1986/87 and 1987/88. 
The resulting bids were even higher, 
adding up to some £87 million. Even- 
after weeding out those which did not 
satisfy the criteria for the exercise 
(rationalization, adaptation for 
teaching, aiding the switch into science 
or emergency renewals) the priority 
projects added up to £17 million, when 
only £10 million was available for the 
two years. 

The list of rejected projects backs up 
the contention that proper planning of | 
the system is being obstructed by the [ 
shortage of capital funds. At Ravens- f 

hmimo rVilldi™ r r. » « I 
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boume College, for example, teaching 
freed by a decision in the lost 
NAB plan In cut fine nrf mnnm hp 


NAB pfari to cut fine art cannot be 
used in the way the college, the local 
authority and the NAB would wish 
because money is not available for 

cnnvi>rcinii Tlu mII... ......ij ii, 


Then and now: 
Edge Hill's music 
students gathered 
round the pianos, 
probably during 
the 1930s, contrast 
strongly with 
today's keyboard 
and electronics 
experts 


inniiaure lur 

conversion. The college would like to 
close un old school three miles away 

which nmv hni.r., ’ 


teredliy the National Advisory Body, 
this year comes down to perhaps £25 

inilhnn fnr OAiimmanl n rmnll 


which now houses its television com- 
munication engineering work and 
hring the department into the main 
college site, but other schemes were 
considered more urgent or more cost- 
effcctlvo. 


Students at Edge Hill College of 
Higher Education in Ormskirk no 
longer sleep in nine by six feet cells as 
they did in 1885, and are allowed more 

man m lit nol/l UnlL _ I. a ■ •« 


, # — ' — lliuiw 

than one cold bath a week. And if 
candles are banned it is more to avoid 
fire hazards than save money. 


---- v — - ii iiuiiaintu 

million tor equipment, a small amount 
for minor works and lust £5 million for 
major building projects. At a time 
when polytechnics and colleges are 


A hundred years ago such was the 
fate of its entirely female student 
population - being trained to become a 
superior type of elementary schoolmis- 
tress, though some did become doc- 
tore. They probably counted them- 
selves lucky. The spartan conditions 
continued into the next century, as Dr 
Fiona Montgomery, a senior lecturer 
at the college shows in her history of 
Edge Hill written to celebrate its 
centenary. 

“The routine was inflexible. We 
slept, ate, worked and took walks, 
attended lectures and church as well as 
fulfilled extraneous duties from which 
no excuse could be contemplated," 
Sj 0te $.! , y Sheppard who attended 
Edge Hill from 1909 to 1911. 


under pressure to accommodate un- 
precedented numbers of students and 
to switch resources into the expensive 
areas of science and technology, it is a 
budget which is almost ludicrously 

in anAnnoto * 


than 300 students. Now there are 850' 
and a report by Her Majesty's In ' 
spec tor ate has stressed the need for 

nv nanrldrl a < ■ — 
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expanded facilities. A phased, five 
year programme would exDand Hu 


year programme would expand the 
amount of usable space by 50 per cent, 
making it possible to double the num- 
berof users. The plan would also bring 
staff savings through the use of new 

T^rnnAlnmr 




Even Sir Keith, responding to pro- 
tests from the NAB committee on this 
years building allocation, had to 
admit: “1 was greatly impressed by the 
strength of the NAB's arguments, and 
have considerable sympathy with 

e^ranapney because of wider pending 


technology. 

The scheme was on the NAB’s 
reserve list last year, but has suffered 
the same fate this time because of the 


havT'Zsid™ 'JEM! of new end ™ bids in E 

»7&4s£! 
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r,’“, d” vui is unpeniBno* 

ably frustrated. “Having had a bid in 
for 13 years, naturally there has been a 


Jffi’ appreciates .that this is a 

?fiSSSf , J W I ? 1 We ? re 1 sufferIl, li from 

a form of doublespeak, being told what 
X?- S ^2 u .! d do ° ut Prevented from 


■ j ■ 
i • ; . 


Wr Jejddn; farther restrictions 

‘ The committee's arguments were, in 
summary, that£5 mJUlon did not allow 
them to do more than scratch the 


r , . *• • 

u ■ 
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surface of the problem; that projects 
were having to be. rejected which 
would create savings through site 
rationalization; that ft was impossible 
to switch more provision into science 
and technology without 'some capital 
spending; that extra teaching accom- 


1 . I i'vV 


doing it? " r r 
..Even getting on to foe'NABV 
approved list does not guarantee sue- ■ 
project, however. Kiftas- 1 
ton Polytechnic has been allocated the 
maximum £1 nilllloA last year and this, 
but has been taught by -the ''Govern- 
ment s new ruled on the use of capital 
receipts, fn order 16 raise the balance 
ort Ihe polytechnic’s £5 million plan for 
a new engineering block, the local 
authority had agreed to sell valuable 
property previously used by the 
polytechnic. Spread over a number of 
years. 50 per cent of the money 
received would have been sufficient to 
fund the remainder of the project, but 
reducing tips to a third puts it out- of 
rcflcD, 

Hie local authority is considering an 
SSSiif 8 *? 1 * th u new restriction, 

since the Department of 
Education and. Science was doselv 
bwolved in drawing up the scheme, i 


conformist response to the lack of 
non-denominational teacher training 
.colleges, the majority of which were 
Anglican. Ironically at least 50 per cent 
of the students are now Anglican, and 
were at the start of the institution. 

n*! a fenP ,d? ^M5E e oot admi ^ d to 
BjS® JSJ I959, a good 30 years 
after thfe local authority had bought the 
collect which In 1 QVS Wo .1 k... . 
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college which in 1925 had been roundly 
condemned by the Board of Education 
for. Its poor bujldings and site, then 

InrataH In • T i-.S r J... V • . ' . 


enabled the college to increase access 
to higher education for a wide range of 
people, namely mature students who 
wouJd not normally have gone to Edge 
Hill. Such students - aged over 2r- 
7 “Ktotilhg inietvioe. students' represent 
35 per cent of the mtake. 

Since diversification the college 
appears to have adopted three distinct 
but nevertheless merged lines of work, 
its work in teacher training was given 
recognition in 1982 when it became 
one of the centres of excellence. It has 
a successful and wide range of diversi- 
fied epursesfor a college in Us location. 


mendations for a 49 per cent increase 
in teacher training, as well as IW 
subsequent allocations to be modchy 
the National Advisory Body. 

It has already made it clear to, the 
• NAB .that a 10 per cent increase in its 
intake would be welcomed but that a 


15 per cent expansion, although possi- 
ble, could have serious staff implies- 


rii 7 JLi j “ hi us location. 

Twrd, It is developing Increasingly as a 
■Coiriiqunlty college though its recrult- 


tions. 

Tlie college is still expanding its 
primary intake - 200 this year - as a 
result of the 1982 allocations, and 
would not really wish to enlarge its 


theLlver P o 0l district of 


Edge Hill. 

. Its present site, 8 purpose-built and 
unusually elegant example of 1930 
architecture surrounded by 45 acres of 
tennis courts, playing fields and land- 
?caMd gattiens. was opened in 1933. 
.. Ken Millins. a former director of 

the college says that at one stage the 
only men allowed on the campus were 
Her Majesty * inspectors and the 
gardener, hfr Millins and his successor 
Mr Harry Webster art the only two 
mate directors in the 100 years of the 
11,6 other sixwe re women. 


o- ILa IGUUIl- 

ment of mature students, Its INSET 
.provision and service to the surround- 
inglocality. 

This last strand is obvlnuslv on<n,v» 


return to Ormskirk after a war 
spent in Bingley, Yorkshire, brought 

nvunwuu) .. »i._ ,, . .. 6 




ti. . “f ins wiuune. 

Uie engineering courses are housed 
presently m an old factory leased hv 


1 . 5 T - * UIVIUMIIL. 

overcrowding as the college’s attempts 
to limit Its numbers met with the 


mon^r 


presently m an old factory leased bv 
: Jhe polytechnic and there is a deter- 
: tnination on. all sides: to provide more 
up : to-dale facilities. . :..T 

in 

.. the wider struggle over 

aU thori ty ^fending and probably 


opposite reaction from the Ministry of 
Education. By 1962 the college had 
some 560 teacher training students and 


This last strand is obviously gaining 
In importance as social and unemploy- 
ment problems increase in the north 
west. The college is the largest em- 
ployer in Ormskirk, a medieval market 
town. 

So although the college is flanked by 
rural plenty on one side, it has a strong 
outreach role with a concern for the: 
undeipnvileged which is reflected nbt 
only in its coprses but in the activities 
of the staff/student committees. Theta 
serve mentally handicapped children, 
youth clubs, the unemployed, the 
illiterates and the housebound among 
others. 

. As far as mature students are con- 


.« would prefer to increase. 

As an Institution they are worried 
about the criteria of recent school 
experience of staff. So far they have 
only 25 out of 142 teaching staff who 

■ Concern with the NAB’s decisions 
stretches farther than teacher training. 
It is already- preparing itself for the 
next planning exercise in the diversi- 
fied field. 


Its major subjects leading to a BA or 
BSo. degree 'of the University of Lan* 
caster are . applied social sciences, 
' ^han policy and race relations, Eh- 
. gHsh, geography, hittqjy ; There is also 
a. wide range of n , |jnor f Stibjecjs. . 

The college is preparing Its bid fw 
1987 with tne aim of building' on iu 
strengths. A good example of this b 



5 U staff., 

Sonttt'Sp yeg^itef;- re tblleg^l 

. reason to be thankful for the min® 


cerned. Mr Webster points out that 
their high intake is in direct contrast 
with , the universities where mature 


.u uc luanKiui tor the minU try’s ” 
b«tdr^hqpe than.. 


Ihe .full-time equivalent of .800 


S v: suHiYBBjni or QUU 

•gjggji jfecbqd only: to GbldsnUths’ 


■/Dlvenfficatign was .! not strictly 
W jtt survival; But 53 
Jltowed :a « strdng teacher training de- 
EdS Hrifw? *** {he ,l° years siiice 

fi JJ e ^ l 3^ s 7 f if had not dlvcrsJ- 
■*P} , l d hawihad to be 
reduced. Instead it now has the full- 

PQCfe, MA arid ad- 

( Ithasalso, accordfng tdlht direct or, 

1 . •"-■Vs •" " 


t W pans or ■ 

•; sdaety whlch.itliuvbrsjties 1 haVe been 
Uhabie to coifie to grips with, ■•. > 

; bo ^ n ntnning M Re- 

SnjdyJ courses and “New 

• i for Women" Courses. 

■; . developed a number. 

• * a, T an 8 e ments with 

.floral further education; colleges 1 in 
order ^ to enable mature and ethnic 
minority studerits to enter the college! 

Some 60 mature students enter under- 

, graduate courses each year. 1 ? - • . 
in ? 16 C °H egc I s a,so Peiping to update , 
,! he P rofe Mions- It has 


and wide vanety of students renghg 
from police aria probation officer* f° 
social workers, and youth and : cpffl- 
munlty workers. ^# 1 #-;. 

. But how many students 
jobs? Half of the students are recruited 


uic siuucius aioiBV'—-- 

nationally and the reska^from 0,6 


forth: West, so employmebt/unem; 
ilpVment is only partially determined 
iy local conditions. ' 


Teacher education students fere bet- 
ter than the others. In 1983, 86 percent 
• of BEd and PGGE primary and secon-. 
daiy students qbtained teaching posts*. 

and m 1984' this webt up to9i percent, 
far as the BA/BSc students are 

prinAawmJ - tnda >nt\ — ♦Kp.fTl 


developed a large range of inservice 
qourses for teachers and other profes- 

5 fim S f 1 attracted some 

5,000 students. Such courses Include 
race remtmnt mm. , _ . 


Ji » ■ 1 '- uulsca mciuoe 

:• race relations . crune and social man- 

: viSif“dffoS dura,i °^ pre - ;i 

^MeapwhiJe ^dge HW. is , awaiting 
T H£ ffW 1 interest the decirion of 'the 

t 0f fo r Ed , ucflti °n about 
tin* Advisory Committee for. the Supp- 
r \y and Education : 0 f Teachers' reCgm- 


dropped to 60 per cerlt. ■ 

The college is now Insisting on a very 
much more thorough carter program- 
me,; It ' starts In . the first year of 
undergraduate studies and is followep 
di rough bach year, getting more sped- 
fle towardS tthe end. : . . . 

. '-Another bonds is fob staff/student 
bdr. Which made £10,000 after running 
at a loss.' • 




/• - Patrida Santinelli 
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Peter Aspden assesses the growing debate over what constitutes an ‘uneconomic’ pit 


Pitting wits over 
the relative costs 


It is Ironic that the closure of “uneco- 
nomic" pits has been at the centre of 
the mining dispute which has resulted 
in one of the most divisive strikes in 
Britain's industrial history. Ironic, be- 
cause the fragile concept behind the 
starkly-put phrase has until recently 
remained relatively unscathed by de- 
tailed analysis. 

Emotional and emotive arguments 
over the loss of communities and jobs 
have dominated one side of the rhetor- 
ical battlefield, while crude and 
apparently indisputable columns and 


rent assumptions which are unprov- 
able on, for example, the rate of 
reemployment of miners. How soon 


figures have emerged relentlessly from 
the other. Human agony versus ba- 
lance sheets, hot versus cold - it has 
not been a good year for those aspiring 
to wan is a more rational framework for 
discus .ion. 

Even the intervention of several 
groups of academic commentators, 
relatively late in the dispute’s history, 
concentrated on the so-called “social 


costs" of the pit closure programme, 
trying, in the best traditions of social 
scientists, to bridge the gap between 


the numbers and the lives at stake. 

But the second wave of academic 
analysis, as represented in the last few 
months by groups in Manchester and 
Aberystwyth, have been attempting to 
take a more direct route to the core of 
the problem - what constitutes an 
uneconomic pit and should such a 
calculation justify closure decisions? 

Mr Karel Williams, of the economic 
history department at the University 
College of Wales, Aberystwyth, is one 
of a four-man team which has taken a 
dose look at the accounting figures 
and' techniques of the National Coal 
Board, and the validity of the board’s 
claims on the future, of British energy 


“For the first nine months of the 
strike, economists have held the stage 
with tndr consideration of social costs, 
attd tbeif examination of the broader 
calculations which the Government 
and society should make, rather than 
those which preoccupies tne NCB,” he 
said. 

"It is a vera attractive analysis, 
because the NCB's private calculations 
takes no account of what happens to 
people when they are out of work - it's 
the Government which has to pick up 
the tab." 

That debate has been guided by Mr 
Andrew Glyn, a Marxist economist at 
Corpus ChristI College, Oxford, on 
? no , ^ and * ®nd Professor Patrick 
Mlnford and Peter Kung of Liverpool 
University on the other; with the 
mSodleground being occupied by Pro- 
fessor 'David Metcalf of Kent Universi- 
ty and Gavin Davies of stockbrokers 
Simon, and Coates. 

"There are a number of reasons for 
people not wanting to go any further 
down that road, however,” .Mr Wil- 
liams said; "First, there Is no sign of 
the Government or the NCB taking 
any notice of social costs, or in calcu- 
lating, the balance. The economists 
; have just been sitting on the sideline*, 
about chorus, talking constantly 

„.r Sccond * it seems to many of us that 
; . tjw.sooial costs debate is unresoivable. 
People. are makftjg all kinds of diffe* 

The, kind 1 of architecture which Is, 
taught In Britain - all plate glass arid 
air-^oodUlgning - can produce some 
unfortunate consequences for trop- 
’ D Wes whose students have 

' st ^ed over here, ■ V" 

• h H table for temperate 

fiimra may be uiisuited, expensive, or 
W* dribgerous bi warmer coun- 
: •. Bidden ; can find the . costs 
tasrtnjf as foreign materials have to ; 
. p® imported and the Occupants haVe 
: Jo use expensive electrical mhchtnery 
to churn out bid hlr Instead of Using 
Jocial Itadttkmal methods of tempera- 
™rt. control. • v 
' ’ attached tq studying 

; »n*lttalure In Britain, though the 
In fta* has made courses in 
■ 1^'^tted States I ariitL tbttwhere In 
more attractive.- Specialist 
, [Wjurig te being provided; su$h as 
prograihmeby Harvard arid 
•t ’"J2 Maaawhusetts institute of Tech- 
l ; y ““ogy lnTslahilc architecture. . 

; ' i. ^T^reas students accoutit for one 


they wifi find a job is a matter of 
guesswork - you pay your money and 
you take your political choice, ft is a 
question of feeding in the assumptions 
which match your politics, and finding 
a congenial solution." 

The third factor, the one which 
particularly frustrates those who want 
to concentrate on the accountancy side 
of the dispute, is that the social costs 
arguments take the NCB profit and 
loss figures as given. They do not 
question with any severity the descrip- 
tion of the “loss-making ’ pits. 

The current groups of academics are 
fighting their wars on precisely that 
battleground. 

What unites them is their determina- 
tion to disprove that there Is one dear 
unambiguous concept of profit, and 
that looking at an apparently absolute 
set of profit and loss figures solves the 
problems of an industry. In short, they 
want to show that accounting figures 
are relative and not a particularly 
useful guide to investment decisions. 

“While historians are natural re- 
lativists, because they are constantly 
looking at other societies and different 
standards, accountants have become 
relativized when the sharp inflation of 
the 1970s exposed the precarious na- 
ture of their calculations,” said Mr 
Williams. 

“It was with the advent of double 
figure inflation that accountants began 
to think again about how to value 
stock, how to assess depredation and 
so on. It was revealed that accounting 
procedures are largely based on con- 
ventions, which means that when you 
call something ‘unprofitable’, you are 
only saying 'conventionally measured 
as unprofitable’." 

Professor David Cooper, professor 
of accounting at the University of 
Manchester Institute of Science and 



Selby “super-pit”: Making a profit or a loss? 


Technology, agrees that figures pro- 
duced by the coal board for public 
debate are “not very helpful" for 
assessing changes in production, 
although he looks at different aspects 


assessing changes in production, 
although he looks at different aspects 
of costing analysis from the Abery- 
stwyth group. 

Both Mr Williams and Professor 
Cooper are quick to stress that there Is 
nothing untoward about the NCB’s 
profit and loss accounting technique - 
the ‘ra". It is a perfectly normal, 
highly conventional way of looking at 
figures, but, they both add, it is not an 
adequate structure for rational deri- 
sion-makiqg- : . • . 

The two main Issues examined by 
the Welsh group are whether this 
technique is an adequate basis fpr pit 
closure decisions, and whether the 
current “net present value” way of 
assessing profitability Is a correct de- 
terminant of future investment deci- 
sions. 

Their main charge against the 
board’s profit and loss accounting is 
that it flatters capital Intensive pits, at 
the expense of labour intensive, by 
underestimating their costs. Using the 


makes the NCB's massive investment 
strategy in the new pits look obviously 
correct. 

But, ihe Aberyswyth group shows, if 
replacement cost depreciation - which 
takes inflation into account - and an 
interest charge on the opportunity cost 
of the money invested is brought into 
the calculation, the figures look very 
different. 

"Depreciation nearly doubles, and, 
assuming a modest interest charge of 8 

f ier cent, the league table of profitabil- 
ty Is radically altered," said Mr Wil- 
liams. "By saying Selby will produce 
up to 12 tonnes per man shift, while 
some south Wales pits produce less 
than two, the argument looks obvious. 

“But what is being assessed is the 
composition of pit costs, not their high 
level. The labour intensive pits have 
Ihe most avoidable costs - that is 
labour- so that puts them at risk . But i t 
is not a simple profitability calculation . 

“It is difficult to avoid the conclu- 
sion - and this would be dynamite if the 
board said it in public - that labour is 
being sacrificed on the alter of inpn- 
' agement's investment strategy," fie 
added. 

"Profit and loss cannot be an inde- 
pendent, objective measure of succeta 
and failure, Profit In stage two In the 
life of a pit is entirely dependent on 
investment in stage one, It is not an 
external signal from the economy - the 
whole thing becomes a self-fulfilling 
prophecy, Mr Williams said. 

TTie second contentious concept 
which Mr Williams and his team have 
put under the microscope is net pre- 
sent value, which is used to determine 
future profitablity by projecting re- 
venue and costs. 

It is a stock corporate . investment 
technique which has been used by the 
board, again perfectly normally, as an 
appraisalof new pits and, more broad- 1 
ly, as a justification of choosing nuc- 
lear power rather than coal in the 
energy debate. 

What the team has found is that by 
making small adjustments to some of 
the projections, using orthodox sensi- 


“The super-pit at Selby, for exam- 
ple, has been given a positive net 

E resent value over a 30 year period, 
ut that assumes the pit hits a target of 
10 million tonnes per annum, and it 
applies a discount rate to future earn- 
ings of 8 per cent. By reducing the 
output to nine million tonnes, and 
raising the rate to 10 per cent, the pit 
makes a loss,” said Mr Williams. 

“It is absolutely amazing that this 
standard kind of fine tuning has not 
been made with a project into which 
£1,400 million has been invested. Our 
assumptions arc not remarkable - 
NCB targets are typically out by 10 per 
cent, ana flooding has already occur- 
red in the Wotton part of the Selby 
'colliery." 

“Similarly, in assessing nuclear 
energy, there is no allowance made for 
construction delays, new safety proce- 
dures, availability difficulties and so 
on," he added. Both in the case of the 
NCB and the Central Electricity 
Generating Board, we are not seeing 
investment appraisal techniques, we 
are seeing management self-justifica- 
tion techniques. 

. Tho impression is. .foat they've fid- 
dled oil the back of an Envelope iirttll 
they got {h0 result they wanted: 'Invest- 
ment appraisal should be an obstacle 
to fatuous optimism, not sbmetfifog 
which you can cynically use In any way 


you want. • . . , ■■ , 

Professor Cooper’s team in Man- 
chester while not always going as far • 
as the Welsh group, 1 also raises, fun- 
damental questions about the. F23 
accounting system. Their work cast$ 
scepticism .on the frequent use of 
market price by the board as o reliable 
indicator. • . 

Professor Cooper] said: 'fit Is un- 


As for costing, Professor Cooper 
and his team undergo what he calls an 
“undergraduate" exercise to show the 
uncertainty of coal bonrd figures. 

"The relationship between fixed and 
variable costs can certainly be looked 
at in different ways from the NCB's 
version,” he said. “It is not always 
reasonable to look at changes for past 
mining and apply them to the present 
and future.” 

In the group's article in Accountancy 
magazine, it looked nt the proposed 
closure of Cortonwood colliery in 
Yorkshire - which sparked off the 
strike a year ago - and the basis of it 
being deemed an “uneconomic" op- 
eration. Figures from the Monopolies 
and Mergers Commission show that, in 
1981/82, the colliery made a tonne loss 
of £6.2. Assuming, however, fixed 
costs represent 17-23 per cent of total 
costs, which would not be avoided by 
the closure of Cortonwood, the mine 
would be seen instead to have contri- 
buted up to £5.45 per tonne to NCB 
operating performance in the same 
year. Profit or loss? 

1 Bo, quite apart from theunrellabiiity 
’of tho revenii? figures; the^lan'chesier . 
(cam also homes in bn fife question of 
avoidable -coste, albeit in -a slightly , 
different way from the Aberystwyth 
group. Professor Cooper;: fools the 
NCB may well make these kinds or 
calculations Internally -.Ijut it is the 
.. public figures which have been used 
.the justification for the controversial 


K it closure ;:progranune, And these 
ave been shown to be drastically 
lacking in sophistication and depth-’. 

. A four-man team from universities 
and. industry haS ribw been -appointed 
by the coal board to look into its 
accounting arid economic assumptions 
aqd the future of the coal industry In 
general,- One of , the- team. Professor 
Eddie Stamp of Lancaster University, 

S romises its report, due In a about 
iree months, will be wide-ranging and 
genuinely independent. " , 

, Jn many ways, foe debate over pit 
economics is just beginning. There is a 
rieal feeling among academics that the 
coal boartf has remained disingenuous 
over the presentation of its arguments 
and justifications. 

methods and . the use pf Indigenous 
materials forms another disciplinary 
area while the third deals with the 
environmental aspects of building. 

. Many traditional forms of 
architecture that are still relevant 
today have been developed over the 

C ears In hot countries to encourage 
reeze and filter out sunlight. New 
developments In harnessing solar 
energy are playing an Increased role 
In building design and architects In 
tropical climates should automatical- 
ly build them into their design. 
BlpgaS as a source of energy tins been 
used , more In developing than de- 
‘ veioped countries. 

“The students who study' In Bri- 
tain are catapulted into positions of 
high authority when they return to 
• their own countries as most do,” said 
• Cho Padamsee. “They become the 
vanguard and if they arenotaware of 
appropriate designs for their country 
then good; practice wilt not filter 
down to where it is needed,” : 

: Felicity Jones 


in many respects an arbitrary figure. 

“When you get interdependence of 
this kind, Hitd with the Government 
constantly strengthening the CEGB’s 
hand, the price of coal can be made to 
look very low. The cost, of importing 
coal can also be misleading, dependent 
■'on currency movements, mtematloaBl 
freight rates arid availability/’ 


unaeresamauug m C u ~~ r - . . - . 0 p, im j st fc positive coal can also be mislead!!: 

Tropical designs by degrees 

A- :„i j l. I n IK. Auirlh nf Ihr live. wanl tn ihnu 1 Ihrmioh ll 


Part 1 arirard to Part 2. Brit there Is 
riUl virtually i nothing to meet jhelr 
special needs apart from a post- 
graduate course for all -pbaqnH i . hi 
foe building Industry af Newcastle 
University and On MPhil research ; 
degree at York Unlveraity. ■ ■ 
This is why the Bartlett school of; 
architecture and planning af Unb; 
versify College London ; 

tr The school was given three years* 
funding to establish' tho new course, 
Sid asled Mr Cho PadaraW then 
- t h e Hull schoril of. 
head or ■ "> e KW cnmp 


• w w 

could be taken in the fourth of the five 
yean 1 training as well as a freestand* 

qualified architects. . .: ' > . / 

“In architecture like any creative 
subject there fr a fendmey to sej u^ 
aodfi” he Said.- “Frank Lloyd 
Wright and today Norman Fooler art 
the figures which students aspire to. 
And for the large number of overseas 
students Ot British schools they art 


iUUIK wu* V* wmm— — . - - . . 

The only flgure or Any stature in 
this field bCtarles Correa, whd has 
drawn attention to (M techniques 
available lit tropical couritrita “W 
the absence of TOphWcatM nwchft* 
riled technology .y .ft |sthe buUd. 
ing i Itself Which miwt create foe 


want to show through the course that 
there are people doing extremely 
good .work which has followed from 
the . root of fhelr own culture who 
deserve some attention. It Is also a 
; cheek to say that because a country Is 
poor that aesthetics does riot come 
Into foe design, of Its buildings, 
People need. to have beautiful things 
around them rind the architect has to 
. satisfy that symbolic side.”: 

; The course will first look at the , 
socioeconomic context of deslgii lb 
developing countries such as the 
shortage of resources arid natural 
; materials like timber and will look at 
how governments pay for housing. 
The sophistication or local building 
Skills wifi have (o be taken into 
account as well as methods, lit India 
20-storey buildings are constructed 
using bamboo scaffolding. 

... The acquisition of specific skills In 
' climatic design, local building' 
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Unless the French - or anyone else - -w^ a a % . m A 

HSimis Putting the roof 

the same year, irs first students may . _ ^ _ 

enro 1 in new polytechnics - 10 years ^ m 4 - n 
after those polytechnics were 

announced but never opened. vll 1/llV J ij 

So, teetering on the brink of JL •/ 

Europe, the Portuguese poly lobby Is 1 A 

making one last effort to analyse whnt CIl VJOxQ . 

went wrong, and to convfWe The l Art l, n 4.1 show on the road The p< 

public, the governnicnt, and itself, thnt lOOKS Sit tll0 tainly starts at the top. 


public, the government, and itself, that lOOKS Sit 1110 

S-SrSABMP * ,hc development 

Plans to create Portuguese r 

polytechnics emerged around 1976, Ol lfl0 
although in 1972, while the country T> 
was still under military dictatorship, infill £U0Se 
there were proposals to (urn some T ® , , 

specialist colleges into polytechnics. pOlVt0Ch fllCS 
At their own request they turned into * * viuiilo 

iiifsf mmm 


again. The eventual propasnls, 
boosted m 1981 to answer regional 
pressure for a wide spread of Institu- 
tions, were for 14. 

They were to combine two kinds of 
vocational education: teacher training, 
and technical education in agriculture, 
business and management, and tcch- 
nology, awarding shorter, more prac- 
tical degrees (three year bachelor's 


Several polys are talking about recruit- 
ing some students this yenr; others 
and the Portuguese secretary of state 
tor higher education. Professor Virgi- 
lio Meira Soares, have their eyes on 
October 1986. 3 

One of the polytechnics hoping to 
open this October is at Faro on the 


show on the road. The political uncer- 
tainty starts at the top. Portugal has 
just acquired its ninth secretary of state 
for higher education since the 1974 
revolution; it has had a similar number 
of changes in ministers of education, 
and senior civil servants. Each time the 
policy for polytechnics has had to be 
reassessed, with several teams only 
lukewarm about the plans. 

Even once legislation for the 
polytechnics had been passed, there 
were objections from regional govern- 
ment and from representatives from 
regions in parliament whose area had 
not been favoured with a poly. Hence 
the expansion of numbers in 1981 to 
appease regional interests, which - 
once they have acquired their poly - 
are eager to know when it will open 
law, medicine and history courses and 
become a university. 

The poly planning committee 

oafhprorl at tin. ■ 



Building the new Polytechnic of Faro in the Algarve 
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degrees) than the classical five-year The Faro polv which i* nlnwi umyerslties. (The one planning com- 
Pori uguese hcenclat. com nlpinrf uw itwLlL l, 1 s , n,most F«lee which was heading that wav lost 

lu T ||j c ? Urses J e "ch institution offered SSlogy , butlness lnd^ n f hairman , order of the minister.) 

would depend on the needs of the and re^chcrTducXr, TffS , B u U i evan after 10 V™ of planning; 

n>gion around it; admission policy designate Preftwnr r i/ivH^ tf C Or " *^ ere 18 1,0 ver y c * ear model and 

Trf i S, ^i r,Dr,,yl0 u Eocala nP^nts; hop« to’ ta^ de/ree L sfud K nt? 8 fn disagreement partfeu- 

nnd appltcd research and adult and October 1986 but SfaTolaS for 5 , -.5 !? ry at £ u ' - the role of teacher educa- 

raminumg education would be pro- courses starting at the end Sf/hk SS? £! on ’ whi £ “X 0 ™ 1 committees would 

,o be ncwly SET*" 1 not ■ h ‘™ b «" 

constructed, with loans totaling $15 civ enginei^^^^ of Universities and existing teacher 

million from the World Bank and the new S 6 - ,n edu “ tl0n colle 8 « have created other 

an?<lf pe m- ng 5* twcen * 2 5 million port to be bSlt at Faro “ r ‘ P rob,em ? : although the universities 

and $30 million from 1981 to 1985. Staff rwnrniimpni 1 . have not actively opposed the polys 

Seven institutions have so far been and the iS' S t began last year, they have not helped them; the reason 

hilly or partly built; four, combining ties in *JS££\ the 100 staff t&g in Boston was 

22L ,I S “ ! 1 *Scs, are actually taking are alsobeingS that Portuguese univerSties. who train 

some students: three schools of agri- open Fam S 1 .H S Wl,en fdjly • all the country s secondary teachers 

oiiture and one teacher training coE- and 2 500 'students w 9 u . d n °t do the job. Many of the 

lege. Portusal-s poiytechnic gradates Zes aUhough that iS^SLZS^ SL lsl1 ^ tefl ? cr Education ^colleges 

number just 28. six and 10 ware k betwcen We . rc ** t0 H cIosed down when the 

The coming yenr may see those Faro with fi mini™ . polys opened (initially all should have 

figures improve. Each designated two-thirds builf i s T„? \K nt and ° pcn ^ by 19 *0; now they are still 

a planning committee advanced of the putative re ? uitl ,! ,g an . d ho P e lo sta y that way. 

a ptwinted by the regional authority alread^raiinroutside ft.^r ^ • , Final1 ^ *«rc is Portuguese and 


port to be built at Faro. 

Staff recruitment began last year 

8S | t n he th ^; s D adu(t ed * cat !°n activi- fdrthe 'mZSS^VSSX 

two-tWrds builf k 7 n r nf ^ nl and °P en ?9 b y 1984); now they are still 
advanced S Qf the putative ™i« JSt* re ? u,t, p j , B and hope to stay that woy. 
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problems: although the universities 
have not actively opposed the polys 
they have not helped them; the reason 




year they are allocated. Almost every 
polytechnic that has received interna- 
tional money has not spent it on time 
and had to hand some of it back. In 
addition the legislation creating the 
polys meant all items of spending and 
staff recruitment had to be approved 
by the ministry of education, causing 
endless delays. 

The result of this, much bemoaned 
at the Algarve conference, was a 
highly demoralized polytechnic lobby. 

TTienewsecretaiy of state, committing 

himself to opening the polys though 
without a date, said his first job waslo 
improve their moral. He will have to 
move quickly: staff appointed, tired of 
delays, are already leaving, 

Dr Pinto Andrade, on the planning 
committee of the polytechnic of Caste- 
lo Branco, said at the conference that 
every time his committee took one step 
forward it then took three steps back. 
The committee is beginning to won- 

“i!* { K pro J ect is valid and 
whether the whole thing is justified ’’ 
ne said. 

The conference mulled over the 
need for more administrative free- 
dom, the role of teacher education in 
the polys, the advantages of having a 
central coordinating committee (a 
Kind of National Advisory Body) and 

*£»£'**• 

polytechnics Were. 


It also heard from French, German, 
Norwegian, Spanish and British (ft 

Rev Rirtnlt Hirn»rn> 


iiuw me cnarmea circle of Europeans 
manage things. In particular the con- 
trast with Norway seemed crucial: the 
Norwegians have one third of Portui- 

Ol SDQDUlatinn hm th*> cam. «,.».UArri 


nave mr iwarcar, umoz, i 
former secretary of state pointed out j 
1 per cent il literary rate compared with 
Portugal’s 20 per cent. They also, as no 
one pointed out but everyone knew, 
have oil. 

The conference agreed a series of 
recommendations on more autonomy 
for the new polytechics, political initia- 
tives, help from abroad in recruituu- 
and training staff, the promise of 
openings in the high-level stream dvil 
and administrative service for poly 
graduates to compete with university 
ones, and better public relations, 

As people left, uncertain whether 
the effort to be real educational Euro- 
peans had convinced either the secret- 
ary of state or themselves, one plin- 
ning committee member pointed ntf 
wryly that it was all very well telltrfetbe 
•Portuguese populace that polyteom 
education was a reality, but there wqs 
touch point In markenng 'te tee- 
thing which still did not exist. 
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It Is more than 100 years since women 

British university, yet the proportion 

or female underBradUates Is still well 
short of the magic 50 per cent mark. 
•* Several . universities followed Lon- 
don’s lead In 1878, and by the end of 
thewntufy there were 12 Institutions 
admitting women as ftiU under- 

53 d 5? W b !fs for a de 8 re€ at the 
end of their studlqr. 

Bnt It was not until the post- 
Hobblnsexpansion of the 1960s and 
early 1970s that women began to 
make the Inroads that have brought 
them to 41 per cent of the university 
undergraduate population. , 

thc Na «<mal 

Union orStudents, Government poll- 
are tendtog to reverse the tide, 
Vice president for education, Leslw 
Smith, says; “At every level of educa- 
tion In thh country, ground which 
!“! fgtoed by women In the 1960s 
and^I970sfanow slipping away.” , 

Deen fr. train stpee 198lvThey made 

67. pi»! cent for : inlimisw 
.Wit *ii education, 
to*4 /d-per «ni In arts. , . * 

^ *» “0 

qumtton that the continued denial of 
tochnolo- 

gy subjects, and (he continued use oiT 
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: This Increasing anxiety, over erea- 
Wlng educational dlstrirnloatlMis 

hr & J H very ^Pmtant bitoy ; 

or.fhe women’a cmnpahm which Ha*.' 




or hand .deUvery,- ‘ ^ ? * ‘ 


Defence of the abortion laws, 
women’s safety and entitlement to be 
free of sexual harrassment an issues 
which affect students as women and 
involved the women’s campaign con- 
veners and the 12 members of the 
women’s committee in inordinate 
amounts of work. Demands from the 
350 womens’ groups In the colleges 
were Increasing, 6 

Ms Kate Steele one of the conven- 
a part time member of the 
NUS executive, said: “We reached a 
stage where we could only do so many 
mretings. The only members of the 
NUS staff directly involved .were 1 , 
women In the tralnitig.and research . 
departments and this was really not 
good enough fbr die needs of the ■ 
cam P8lg n »:^ which had built up quite a 
momentum.” .. . 

The Initiative for the establishment 
^ .^otoen’s unlt as a department 
within NUS came from women’s 
aggregates and wps formalized In a 
resolution In 

4,Hghteeit months later,,- the untt 
Waa taunched and Js now solid# 
jouprted I mobringing seXual poUUcs 
^to^ majwrtream of NUS worH, 
the delay? YfckyPhfflfes, the 

S? ^tede, :says; • f*The national 
union was going .through a sticky 

aUL'h W lt was *»9t the 
timeto start introducing new areas of 

hpw areas when thert 

Z&? m ^ k}n ^e orga- 

: There, was also .some political 
jjroosiUon. Ms -Phillips ^agalm 

2»»“Was the attitude thaMbe 
wh^ organization should take on 

they 8hpuld 
to .a particular unit.. 

5agassa«g- 


appoint the unit’s two staff members 
last August. Women’s officer Chris- 
sle Oldfield, came from the Confed- 
eration of Health Service Employees 
while the unit assistant, Mknelk 
Wlckett, previously worked for the 
Newspaper Publishers' Association. 

The unit has a variety of roles but 
Its principal aim can be summarized 
'as consciousness-raising throughout 
NUS. The unit has been told of only 
20 women’s officers hi student un- 
ions, none of (hem sabbaticals. Only 
a handful of university union predi- 
dents^ are female. • 

. The establishment of, some 350 
women’s groups is regarded by the 
conveners add the unit as a response 
to the low level attitude among diany 
union executives. 

A key role Is to aid the developmeoi 
of women’s groups through, pro$K 
ing resources, campaigning , ew 
training material. It will als o jtft P 
NUS policies under review 
vide :k perspective on Vu 
developments, and monitor NUS em- 


ployment practices to eri^dicste any 
Ungering sexist tendencies. 

Sexual harrassment has been de- 
nned as a priority for the unit, which 
will aid NUS in .trying to establish-* 

code of conduct In cohjucttbn with 

the teacher unions. , 

Liaison with outside organizations 
“ ■ trade ' unions, women’s ; groups 
outside colleges - Is also part of the 
brief. 

Much work went lnfo organizlng 

for the lobby of Parliament on (be 
anniversary of female suffrage last 
Month, Syrabolic ofthe overall Tack of . 


*n.cuinwi(l«uuu UIBUU»; — 

ge and reflect e d In education* 
traiding and employment, 

• Chrissle Oldfield says: ( *there is 
no wdy women have broken down the 
barriers, and pfedohtlnantiywomen 
art stfll to be found to the same kind 
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Brian Newbould talks about his realizations of three of the unfinished Schubert symphonies 


Looking at what 
might have been . . . 


Our artistic heritage is bestrewn with 
works which have come to us in an 
incomplete form. Some capture the 
public imagination, their magnetism 
seemingly enhanced by their incom- 
pletion (ti» e V«iu* de Milo. Edwin 
Drood, Michelangelo's Field, 
Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony): 
others gather dust in archive or attic, 
known only to the sleuthing connois- 
seur. 

All should be of interest to the 
student of their respective genre or 
creator. A work left unfinished by its 
author invites the romancer to specu- 
late as to what might have been, and 
why it never was. The exercise of that 
speculation sharpens the perception, 
deepens the understanding, and be- 
comes an intrinsic and illuminating 
part of historical study. 

When that speculation goes beyond 
the theoretical and takes a practical 
form - that Is, when one tries to 
“realize" the creator's conception by 
extrapolating Its missing parts - then a 
whole range of moral and procedural 
issues present themselves. So why 
attempt such a thing at all? In the case 
of those works whose currency as 
repertory-pieces of their art is not 
hampered by their incompletion, the 
purpose of completing them may be 
little more than academic. (Const- 
able’s sketches, there for all to see in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, are 
thought by some to be better than his 
finished works.) But if the work in 
question is not accessible in its un- 
finished state, then "realization" is a 
potential means towards “first publica- 
tion”. 

This situation is perhaps peculiar to 
the field of music. Schubert's attempt 
at a final, tenth symphony has lain in a 
Vienna library for most of its life, 
unread except by a few librarians and 
museologists, and unheard save by 

■ u 


have access to an 


Schubert 


wrote, but are not gifted with “inner 
hearing" at sight, be given the chance 


to experience these last symphonic 
jottings of the mortally-ill composer? 
The joltings as such will not be per- 
formed. Orchestras do not play sketch- 
es. Only a filled-out performing ver- 
sion will bring this precious material to 
the ears of all. 

It follows that the aim of a perform- 
ing version of a musical sketch should 
be to present the substance of the 
original sketch in a setting which 
enhances it. This means that it should 
be done with respect for the compos- 
er’s style, and with discretion. When 
the conductor Felix Weingartner made 
a symphony from the sketches of 
Schubert’s Seventh in 1934 it was not 
clear whether he was trying to produce 
a Weingartner or a Schubert sym- 
phony. 

If a Schubert one, we would say he 
failed: or is it that there can be no 
perception of style in an absolute 
sense, and that Schubert's style in the 
middle of the 21 st century will be 
different from my representation of it. 
as from Weingartner's, and that all 
these perceptions are “correct”? In 
tact one may challenge Weingartner's 
Schubert, if Schubert it was meant to 
be, by comparative analysis of harmo- 
nic resources and orchestration - an 
analysis which reveals, for example, 
that he expected of the brass instru- 
ments a range of possibilities which 
Schubert’s brass instruments simply 
could not provide. 

As for morality, if Weingartner did 
indeed use Schulxrt as a peg on which 
to hang his own invention, that implies 
a mord predicament sui generis. Stra- 
vinsky's creative reinterpretation of 
old music is morally different again, 
not because Stravinsky was a better 
composer than Weingartner but be- 
cause after Pulcinella one may still turn 
to Pergolesi: the two things are not 
mutually exclusive alternatives. When 
Weingartner worked on Schubert's 
sketch it was not possible for his 
audience to hear the original Schubert: 
Weingartner was its sole representa- 
tive. • 

A stylistic re-creation made today. 




Schubert and Newbould: composer and reatizer 


Intent to salvage part of our heritage 
according to pure scholarly ideals, 
appears m principle to raise no moral 
objections, at least in terms of today's 
morality. The detailed procedures 
used, though, still need to be tested by 
moral as well as artistic criteria. 

We may still be troubled by the 
question “Would Schubert have been 
nappy for posterity to make his un- 
finished works performable?” Un- 
necessarily troubled, 1 think. Given a 
30-vear rule on British cabinet papers 
ana a 50-year rule for international 
copyright, then more than a century 
after a composer’s death we may with a 
clear conscience treat sketches, like 
letters, as public domain, and effect 
their publication. 

While Schubert liked to settle the 
final details of a work for himself, and 
was more painstaking over this than 
romantic legend has it, he was born 
into an age which had 1 not totally 


forgotten the Baroque attitude to 
composition, which entrusted a fi- 

S ired bass (an in-built sketch element, 
you like) to be "realized’* in terms of 
musical texture by the keyboard 

P just as in Italian Renaissance art the 
concetto (concept, or intellectual idea) 
was the important thing, and the 
“sketch" or J cartoon" could be taken 
as the authoritative source for a work, 
so in European Baroque music details 
of texture and ornamentation would 
be left to fellow-musicians. Even in 
Schubert's day, new paintings were 
sometimes the product of “studio prac- 
tice", several assistants^ having a hand 
in the collective realization of the 
master’s cartoon. 

In Schubert's youth, the publication 
of unauthorized arrangements of 
works by living composers- was stan- 
dard practice, and it was only a few 
years after Schubert's death that Liszt 
was at work making his piano para- 
phrases of Schubert’s sougs. Mendels- 
; soho fold Brahms, however, observed 


. . . arid deciphering the intentions 


Of (he six symphonies which 
Schubert began but apparently did 
not finish, three are amenable to 
completion by another hand. Each of 
the three presents Unique problems 
to one who undertakes the task. The 
well-known Unfinished itself, No. 8 In 
k a Btosutor case in that two 
w Ha four movements were com- 
pleted by Schubert and are regularly 
played. There Is no trace of a fourth 
movement at all, but it Is conceivable 
that another Schubert piece, the big 
B minor Entr’acte' in Rosamund*, 
was originally convolved as the sym- 
phony’s finale. ' 

_If one does not accept that possibil- 
ity there is tap pcope for finfeMqg the 
symphony. However brave would be 
so attempt to compose a totally new 
“S* on Schubert’s behalf, the Ini- ; 
Stance between* risk and justified- 
iron would be unacceptable. The risk 
® P“ l enpugh to the third move- 
JjtoJtj where Schubert’s piano sketch 
out after an unharmonized 
2™ has been set down for the first 
, °* the trio section, and One has to 

wmpoje from scratch a Second sec- 
[ion {40 bars in my version) based oh 
taematerial of the first section. 
-T™ k * peculiar challenge. Yet to 
J^Wng the Unfinished one feels less 
and tea satisfaction , than In 
nnBhlbg Schubert’s other two great 
sympnonk torsoes, Two movements 
P»*JJertoli there to the concert hSD 
: without editorial 1 to- 

•JEW 0 *. ®hd the only ntaterial by 
f^^rt knovvn to have been In- 


composed six symphonies (Nos. 1 to 
6) between 1813 and 1818, at the rate 
of roughly one a year. They are charm- 
ing but conservative products of a 
precocious youth. Then, from 1818 to . 
1822, he experienced a stylistic crisis 
which resulted in four abortive sym- 
phonic attempts, not to mention 
many other abandoned works, to 
four years.. He CBine out of this with a 
new voice (in the first two movements 
of the Unfinished) and, three yeare 
later still, a new voice again -as well 
as a new unstoppable confidence - In 
the Great C mq|or Symphony of 
1825-26. During the crisis years, in 
1821, he began a Seventh Symphony, 
composing It directly into toll score. 

Orchestral music was normally 
sketched on two staves, so that It 
looks Hke piano music, but here 
Schubert at once used orchestral 


ssjamfSiHiiiUi 

head, so henceforward mote the 
leading melodic part only. All the 
movements, adding up to about 1,350 


ban haying only a first riolto part or 


leading wind part 

As rar as cpn be 


part or 


.™p*ttoB the, symphony is that. 
• which r qf ail the ideas, 

- tolhe to blgsympbonic sketches, the 
i toinp.aier. rli most likely to -have had 
as to its quality or 


dal . problems >f the 
nphony -are thosft of . a 
work; iSchiiberk ihAti 


".".Tha'-'.Bpj 

Sfeoth $ 
ytrandttopa 


leaning wipu m 

As tor a* cpn be determined from 
this skeletal sCenarii), the style shows; 
Schubert ,, at a crossnmdsi Leaving 

behind himtheHaydn-Mowtlwag; 

on which the first six symphqrdeshad 

been modelled, he pwahomag. to 
Rossini who was the new rage jn 
Vienna, but writes oy pntoaede ■ 
with grander sonorities injnlnd, 
glimpsing In L jtoM IJj: 

sound-world*; of the Unfinished ajld- 

should take Schuberth style ,up_to 
1821 as. a baric fesource. But when 
tw sketch scent* 'to anticipate the 1 


exaggerate them. It also has' to be 
kept in mind that every work by a 
great creator will contain some things 
that will not be found in any of his 
other works. This fact encouraged 
me to step outside my broad stylistic 
terms of reference in one or to places 
where the sketch Implied the need to. 

Is completion of such a work, then, 
mainly a matter of analysis arid 
analogy? It probably Is, though for 
me those processes were largely sub- 
conscious. I preferred to work in- 
tuitively - to be carried along by the 
symphonic sweep of the sketch* ** ft 
were - and to look inwards and 
sideways only at times or doubt. I 
confess, though, that I looked hard at 
an overture which Schubert wtotfe in 
1819, In the same key (E tatoor/ 
major) and for the tame enlarged 
. orchestra as the Seventh Symphony. 
As* a guide to Schubert’s texfurld 
layout of orchestral music ip this key , 
here was a valuabtt reference. . ” 

The handwriting in the sketch of ( 
the Seventh Symphony often becom- 
es a hasty scribble bul ls pltimately 
legible, except for one note. In. the 
Tenth Symphony,, however,, w 
dphennent V a irn^or obstacle., 
Schubert sketched the' work In the 
last weeks of his life, to (he autumn Of 
1828, writing In pUao score. ^BOth 
• illness and speed Ipke their toll. On 
the oUeband, the storming *he,. 

notations! symbols lacks care»*ndOn 
the other ; Schubert changes hta mtod 
as to the ordering Of various Sections ; 
wither the structure ^ h'wyi»«». 
and attlmee Ihe^ reader ^ of^ (hosketch 

is confronted' wjjh an arrW of short 
modules of jnuslc which have to be , 
reshuffled With the help oLft bome- 
made ! system fit ^onttouadon-tigns 

. which are toemseives hai^ to de- 
cipher and art not always present 
any way.Schubert Wasobvloyslynot 
, taking tlnte.to leave more dues than : 
he was gOfog to need to complete the 
nleceihmudrdatar- oih^Dw^lto-aee. 



Detail from the original manuscript 
of the Seventh Symphony 

himself In a race against death? And - 
was he losing that race even faster 
than he thought? ‘ 

When one has ultimately de- 
ciphered what probably represents 
Schubert’s last creative effort before 
he died, one discovers a symphonic 
vision quite new In Schnbert, as It Is 
new In the history of the symphony. 
In the stow movement we sewn to: 

: hear adumbrations off the bleak de- 
sotation of Mahitr^ JCindeiidtehlied- 

en to the third movement a novel 
. Interest in playing Coutiterpohit quite 
. remote front the sober fugues of 
Schubert** Masses. There being no 
'' precedent for these kinds or utter- 
ance In Schubert’s orchestral oeuvre, 
the preheatrttion of the Tenth Sym- 
■: phony must be far more speculative 
' than mat of the Seventh Symphony. 

| , Are there more Schubert sympho- 
> nles, finished or unfinished, awaiting 
discovery? Possibly so, but probably 
" not. Still, the addition of these newly- 
/ completed works to the list, and of 
the symphonic fragments, from 
Schubert’s middle years of crisis. Is 
: but a step along a continuing path. 

Exhumation facilitates enquiry, arid 
• ‘ In the .wake of these recent develop- 
ments a reassessment of the exploits, 
and endeavour? of oar determined 
but faltering syriiphonlst wfllbe due.. 

the author is prof essorof music in the 
, University of Hull. His realizations of 
: the seventh, eight tnuf tenth Schubert 
■\ symphonies are.tncluded in art album 
set, The Teh Symphonies, issued by 
Phillip!, performed by the Aeadmy of 
• . St M artin -in-lhe-Fleida, conducted by 

Weyffle A lorriner. J- .■ .* 

8 .* I' p, ii ,' 


proper caution with regard to 
Schubert's Seventh Symphony. Both 
of them came into possession of the 
sketch, and both had the chance to 
finish it, but neither chose to do so. 

There are two probable reasons for 
this. First, they felt protective towards 
a composer who, even in Brahms’s 
maturity, was still in the position of a 
living composer in that many of his 
works lay yet unperformed and his 
creative personality was therefore only 
half-known. Second, they were them- 
selves composers above all, and it 
would be more difficult for a composer 
with an established style of his own to 
step outside one creative persona and 
try -to endue another. (Composers to 
whom 1 have put this view endorse it.) 
Another distraction for Mendelssohn 
and Brahms was that they had plenty 
of_pieces of their own to compose. 

Their abstinence * had l not seen it in 
this tight, might have dissuaded me 
from persisting in my venture. But at 
least 1 knew more of Schubert’s 
finished Instrumental works than could 
Mendelssohn, who died unaware of 
.the Unfinished .Symphony.-. And ' 
Brahms, can have nad Few ofiporiiinl- 
..ties to. hear the; symphonies- per- 
. formed. A' combination of bbloness 
and responsibility was needed: one 
must give rein to. the imagination,' arid 
.then question everything the imagina- 
tion yielded. In the case of the Seventh • 
Symphony, I found the sense of re- . 
spdnsibillty weighed, heavily in taro 
areas:,! respect for the '.letter of. 
Schubert’s text, and altitude to struc- 
ture. 

In themqttef of literal fidelity ,• I was 
purist rather than libertarian. Had' 
Schubert returned to his sketch at a 
- later date to complete it, he would 
possibly have changed some existing 
details in the light ofsecond thoughts.! 
saw the changing of notes, to "im- 
prove" a line or for harmonic conveni- 
ence or whatever, as being beyond my. 
self-appointed brief. Such licence 


would entail disproportionate risks of 
stylistic deviation. A composer's first 
thoughts are at least characteristic, and 
we should be aiming to dilute the . 
Schubcrtian essence as little as 
possible. 

As for structure, again Schubert 
may on reconsideration have changed 
things. (His sketch for the Seventh 
Symphony specifies the work's struc- 
ture to the bst bar.) And again, for 
similar reasons, I forebore to modify 
the structure on his behalf. To have 
made any adjustments, as Weingori- 
ncr did, would have militated against 
my prime objective, which was to 
make Schubert's actual sketch mate- 
rial available to the listener. 

It might be said that since, as 
substitute : composer, I- denied the 
■ natural composer's urge to improve as 
he ; completed, ftiy realization was 
destined itself to be only a sketch. That 
may be: but it still has more chnnce of 
representing the composer’s, view of 
. the work at some point in time than 


some hypothetically doctored version, 
which runs an inordinate risk of repre- 
1 sent ing his 'view at no point 3n time. 
Arguably many early/infr/torf works by 
artists are in this. sense sketches, but 
their creators feel impelled to go on 
and produce new works rather than go 
back, and revise (or “realize"), these 
: r earlier efforts, ‘ •! 'i 

'iv til '.vM 4 . "i ' . 
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Fighting a common threat 
with a common front 


Alan Wilson looks at why academics should make a 
relevant contribution to the outside world 


_ s ■■ i r . 
* 
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It is dear from the actions of the 
University Grants Committee and the 
National Advisory Body over the last 
few years that the overt creation of a 
hierarchy of higher education nl institu- 
tions is on the agenda. A hidden 
hierarchy always has existed in the 
known rankings of institutions and 
departments; an open one was created 
in the unjvcrsfty/polytechnic/collcge 
of higher education division. But the 
combination of teaching and research 
remained a general principle, albeit 
always a subject of keen debate in the 
public sector. 

However the possibility of the 
separation of these two was always 
Implicit in the creation and expansion 
of public sector higher education. Such 
development was frustrated by “sepa- 
rate but equal' 1 slogans of educational 
apartheid, by the actions of the Coun- 
cil for National Academic Awards in 
course approval and by the original 
choice of centres with active research 


through the experience of teaching 
itself should surely be one factor 
shaping the pattern of research. 

Bui in the arts and humanities, 
perhaps inevitably because they arc 
my own Reids of expertise, I can sec 
clearly the disastrous consequences of 
cutting off the pressures for change 
and development generated by 
teaching from those which determine 
the content of research, the conse- 
quences of isolating research from 
those pressures in a handful of elite 
institutions. 

The humanities respond chiefly to 
two sets of factors in their dcvclop- 


The translation of Professor Jenkins 
from the University of Leeds to the 
Bishopric of Durham has provided a 
powerful example of the potential 
contribution of an academic engaging 
with the outside world. When asked by 
a radio interviewer to comment on the 
recent ecclesiastical “debacle", he re- 
plied that it was not, he hoped, a 
debacle, but a “stirring up". 

This is one important role which 
academics can play. I will try to list the 
others, to comment on how engage- 
ment seems to work in practice ana to 
make some proposals for new develop- 
ments. As academics, we need to 
pursue these questions: the “relevance 
debate" will not go away, and unless 
we can make constructive responses, 
our paymasters may attempt to 
reshape our own world. 

I need to begin by characterizing, 
perhaps caricaturing, the central con- 
cerns of academics. The prime objec- 
tjve might be taken as the accumula- 
tion of knowledge, but in a framework 
where the processes of accumulation 
are the most important feature. These 
processes involve the search for under- 
standing, interpretation, clarity and 
sometimes utility, but always within o' 
critical framework. This perspective is 
more useful than one which identifies 
the central concern as “truth”. 


two sets of factors in. their develop- A critical stance implies such a 


the seeds of the current attempts to 
rank largety by cutting the tie between 
research and teaching were always 
present. 


Universities long ignored the slrug- 
es going on on the other side of the 


binary line, perhaps arguing cynically 

r a 

ooHer Sffilnu the! Mtfcftiion bl sucji 
harsh realities,' certainly aware of the 
value of distinctions In salary negotia- 
tions. But to allow the establishment of 
a principle that teaching and research 
could be separated was a dangerous 
move. likely to cross the caste divide 
with a Government bent on reducing 
public spending. Universities, like 
polytechnics, most now face the pros- 
pect of research budgets slashed. In 
some cases; even the possibility ‘ of 


ment: those of Internal subject direc- 
tion and those of demand. On the one 
hand the structure of the profession 
and the existing subject content Im- 
pose pressures for conformity and 
continuity along existing lines. On the 
other hand pressure to change and 
initiate dialogue between the subject 
and modern needs and questions de- 
velop in many ways, but perhaps 
especially in the classroom. 

A quick glance at publishers* cata- 
logues shows polytechnics and “lesser” 
universities well represented in new 
areas of study. In the growth of family 
history, women's studies and so on. By 
contrast the syllabuses of the major 
Oxbridge disciplines still reveal the 
subject matter of a half century or 
more ago. The grenl Cambridge de- 
bate ovqr structuralism is only one of 
: ran. most. obvioiv* signs of the result. 
Such distinction* are, not rigid and are 
in any case determined by numerous 
factors, including the age structure of 
staff, openness to the local community 
and so on. But the demands of new 
course development and the greater 
input of student demand and need into 
that development are two significant 
ones. If a research hierarchy is drawn il- 
ls dear where the dividing lines Will, 
■ .nro. The direction of research content ' 


A critical stance implies suen a 
concern but also asserts beliefs about 
the complexity of the world and the 
inadequacy of languagesjn represent- 


“deniotion” id all-teaching instiiu- 
tfdns. . • 

The NAB*s recent allocations sug- 

□PCt iKaf it mm, nnl U- «1 1.1. 


Of . ..will bo roncentrated iri'p re^elTthose * 

'* 'llUtlllltinrtl whir'll foal IlMU . 
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the ronimon .threat at lost produced a 
common front In higher education it 
ought hfive done some good, though 
“I™ signs are of a retreat behind the 
old defensive barricades. It will 
obviously prompt a vociferous ex len- 
- t n o ■ arguments going on over 
the past decade in the public rector 
• spout the balance . of research atid 


institutions which feel little pressure 
from new syllabuses. Professional 
structure and internal logic will weigh 
•even heavier than now. The critical 
reevaluation and redirection which Is 
taking painful shape in the humanities 
may be nipped in tbe bud. 


I am not suggesting that we should 
all jump on the “pop" bandwagon, 
though my conscious need to defend 
myself here reveals how far I have 
been .formed in those attitudes which 


ft is -a dehnf^ tnvoiiijmn d ■ . riay should be allowed to direct subject 
^hf^'nvoMng essential content. Such attitudes too often be? 




auesdons of staff dcvelopment and 
fulfilment, of foe relationship between 




ray a lack of awareness in those who • 
hold them pf the manifold pressures 
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Humble 
role 
on the 
world’s 
stage 


ing full understanding. The academic 
approach has to be essentially humble: 
what we seem to know about this is „ , . 
bm we have to be careful how we 
interpret it because . . . And so on, 
The stance is one of critical question- 
ing and freedom to explore. It stands in 
contrast to the certainties - faiths and 
acceptances, quick and firm decisions 
-which are often sought or required of 
people in their roles and practices in 
the wider world. But at the same time, 
academic work is an integral part of 
that world: academic judgements have 
to be made about what is interesting 
and important to work on, and these 
arem part products of engagement. 

The academic abilities which are 
■ deploy dd in these' pfoceiWs affcmny 
and varied. But they include problem- 
solving skills; the exercise of imagina- 
tion; alternative ways of perceiving 
situations. No wonder the effective 
academic can stir things up! It should' 
also be emphasized that these charac- 
teristics and skills are essentially the 
same across disciplines and their con- 
tribution is potentially valuable in a 
variety of ways. There is no simple 
equation, therefore, between science ' 
and engineering, say, and “relevance”,' 
Indeed, whenever, such a notion is 
heard from government, we should 
recalL the way the civil service struc- 
tures itself: the highest class is the 
administrative class, largely made up 
of arts graduates I Even the economists 
managed to create an intermediate 
class which graded them above civil 
service scientists. Ministers themselves 
are much more likely to be closer to the 
arfs-based class than the scientific, and 
this is no accident. 

'Academic skills, then, involve a 
variety of imaginative routes to prob- . 
lem solving', to knowledge accumula- 
tion apd conservation. And the proces- 
ses involved ip developing and extend- 
ing these skill? are the most important 
characteristics of academic life. It j s 
these skill? and processes which repre- 
sent, the heart qf what we call research 
and scholarship: not the final product 
itself, but the active ability to produce 

it. It TB lkSa> 1 nf 5 .L- • m> 



We can do*! before The roles' of 
academics In- the oOf sitje world and 
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.. . 1 idepUfy; in broad forms five 
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Rt Rev David Jenkins: “Stirring up” 

variety of “languages", their problem- 
solving and learning abilities, into the 
wider world. The effectiveness of 
academics in teaching will depend on 
their own active involvement in learn- 
ing- through research and scholarship 
in the sense defined earlier; and on 
lh S r J^^^TsachinftJbased pa the 

disaster even in the short run as 
material in all disciplines becomes 
rapidly outdated. There is perhaps 
more danger of finding this kind of 
teaching in the sciences; more critical 
analysis in soda! studies; more im- 
agination in the arts. But these are 
stereotypes and the good and the bad 
teachers are likely to be evenly distri- 
buted. 

One test can be applied to the 
effectiveness 0 f teaching whatever the 
discipline: do the methods and the 
material force 'students to grapple with 
tUfficult problems, to achieve under- 
standing, before they can proceed? Or 
can it be learned, in the old-fashioned 
sense, by heart? Some disciplines, like 
mathematics or philosophy, have this 
feature built Into their structures. In 
other cases, teachers do have to think 
hard about thdr methods. 

It is probably a safe conjecture to 
assert that few students will directly 
use thmr degree-course material in 
jobs. It is equally safe to argue that 
they are guaranteed a successful con- 
SJ™ Wider world in spite of • 
thi$u they have been educated lii a. 
cnncal^ problem-solving, procesb- 
oriamed way. The production of in- 
telligent graduates, therefore, is a 
sgond / crucial contribution . of 
academics., to the outside world; arid 
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best they can link academic and m 0 r, 
popular cultures. Economics and eli ‘ 
gineenng departments ‘‘balance” the 
business world. Sociologists, hU ta 
nans wnters and critics ail interpret 
in different ways, social trends ami 
movements. There is an improved 
public understanding - or more accur- 
ately, sets of partial understandings - 
of what is going on In the world; hmvit 
relates to the past; what the possibili- 
ties arc for the future. 

This all sounds very important and 
rather grand ; but doesn’t really square 
either with the morale of the academic 
community at the present time; nor 
with the perception of that community 
from the outside. So how successful 
are we7 I can attempt some short 
answers and then make a number of i 
suggestions in areas of weakness 

At present. I would guess that (he 
academic role in the accumulation and 
presentation of knowledge throush 
writing and related skills remains 
sound, though perhaps - as earlier 
articles have implied - involving re- 
latively conservative judgements on 
occasion because of the way we tend to 
be bound by our disciplines. I suspect 
that we have no grounds for com- 
placency on teaching methods. Initia- 
tives are taken from time to time to 
expose us to new ideas, and there a 
little response. Our students do not 
always enter the outside world exhibit- 
ing the liveliness of mind which would 
be possible. As guardians, we are 
relatively successful; again probably 
too conservative. As representative 
intelligence, the influence of 
academics is considerable if under- 
sung; though people do now remark, 
for example, on the proportion of MPs 
who started life as academics. As 
cultural interpreters, there is regular 
evidence of success In media ranging 
from TV to books to the weekly and 
Sunday papers. 

There is a tremendous variety of 
successful academic engagement, 
Why. then, the low morale? The poor 
public image? I would conjecture first 
that the numbers who are engaged nt 
relatively low in both absolute an& 
relative terms. This may be connected 
to a general lack of mobility among 
academics. And while the flow or 
academic activity to the outside world 
remains substantial, the flow in the 
reverse direction is almost nil. So there 
is little public understanding of what 
academics do Ihd what they could do. 
This lack may also have an adverse 
effect on academic inatilutions in 
another way: some of the skills of the 
external world, involving certain kinds 
of management, for example, are not 
made available. . 

So what conclusions can we draw? 
First, research and scholarship, prop- 
erly defined, should remain at tne 
heart of the academic enterprise. 
Secondly, the channels of com inunda- 
tions between academia and the world 
outside are all open but not sufficiently 
or wholly effectively used. This leads 
to a proposal. The most effective 
communication between the. two 
worlds rests on exchange. There have 
been periods - the 1960s for example- 
when the rate of exchange was higher, 
and so wasinfofiale.'. 

.fio rather, than -worry simply about 
the Scientific research budget and the 
numbers of science graduate? - |m- 
• portant 'though those questions. are - 
why not set up an institution which ••• 
would encourage exchange: a Council, 
for Academic Cooperation and fa* . 
change. Its main role might be as * 
kind of employment agency; foidM 
external jobs in industry ' 

.V; authorities for academics tO'KSfottea 
‘i Ihfobfof'dne, two or three yean; an0 * 


IH5 awicncc/. '! *. ' -y yy mu Ml iiiiwv I 

ramajonrole ;. .^hefe 1 possible, vice versa'. Some new 
seoera .’Thev telnborarv tenrhlno ink* would be 


kindaiof foie* which academics' play ■ 
^hjch, pofentlaHy justify their ;“rele- 
-yancp . Tlfo first of these is,: directly,; 

.Jhp 1 ; accumulation of knowledge. A 
large part of thb stock of books and 

iniimalo L:. j . •* 


thj* infefoal wb rid ii« ■ 

■ u«!S ^Mipqcea and the pressures 
whirib direct their dovpIdppiAu, Even • 
put^der I can see the importance 


tole in relation to many pto^essiorts. 

■ Theypredommateoriresearcbcoundi- 
committee*, t Thfcy are; the main re- 


tune equivalent jobs .a ydar at o c«t, 
say,;p( £10 1 d00 per job,(to cope with 
expenses.palaiy differences publiore- 


inem. Libraries and laboratories a re 
the ■ ; growing . tepositorics • ■ of ; kn'ow- 
[edge. This point is worth etaphasiz- 
rng, If only because It is often "neg- 
lected, taken for granted, in the rele- 
vance Rebate: This iexperjise ran ‘also 


. . forces for. the publlihi^ fodit£ 

™ y sSeVtHU t °fh rta ?? 8 i C th ? if then Should need an annud 

foe ■ University budget of £10ih. In .foe longer run, 1 
AritSSr? 0 !? 11 ? 11 tte ® an d foe National . would guefo that it could becofne sp 

^ kind is Irnmense and :i finaridng. EVen in foe short ton, ®y 
j-../.- '■ conjecture is that: that kind of £lOm 
' nF^^? B &, a ^ dc ? ips ,P r0vide • ^Vestment, will produce a greater 

or representative Intelligence on ah' return foan the marginal changes to 


, .'• ••. * . •“’ws,;-. i j.; 
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o. i his ■ expertise ran-'aiso 
be mid? directly available through . 
consulting and the 1 more • popular 
media. .• . :• - ■ ’ - 

The. second role is foe comitiuhfea- 
: tlOB of knowledge and 'forocess skiils'' 


' nf^^?S^ a ^ d|C ? ips ,P r0vide *dud . ^Vestment, will produce a greater 
^folligcnce on an' return than the marginal changes to 
rang© of bodies and aedvj-. ,, research , Coundl buagcts now befog 
.^«es and the. prdfes- talked.about. ltwduldbeaplnprickin 
‘ : SSfH® politics the i tptal hlghei > education budget, Do 

IS n ^ n 4u n !! ^ al; ^^ Ua b^5 - . W®; have :«6 , collective ' energy and 
. {j^B°*, the ntedia- They bffcr^ we! ' imaginatiouto'tfy^ijiething II this? 
“dP®/ knowledge;:. sehsei critiques-' ' ■'» -r' — - — r * - 
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Alastair Fowler assesses the state of English studies during a difficult time 

they arefif therelsrtalk ofthe dMthol 1 *** a w°r&~.tt mean* just choose it to mean Jl disoove^o 

literature, and if the divide between I ____ cn^^s.l?vWis?2/ AOfa ^ r l^illiiiiPn, J half-baked i 

deronstructiqnists and traditionalists is ^ ^ fman m ing the raw; 


literature, and if the divide between 
deconstructionists and traditionalists is 
loo deep for reasoned argument. Or is 
the crisis talk unreal, mere self-fulfill- 
ing rhetoric? Well, it Is a difficult time. 
But not primarily because of literary 
theories: they have an intelligible place 
In the subject’s development. 

The academic study oF English liter- 
ature began not in the late 19th century 

S is sometimes stated) but in 1762, at 
Inburgh, when Hugh Blair became 
regius professor of a subject distinct 
from grammar and rhetoric. Blair's 
lectures discussed good style and 
attempted close description (in effect 
“practical criticism’’} of texts of many 
kinds - including histories, sermons 
and legal orations as well as poetry. He 
serveanis society's needs by encourag- 
ing dear expression (many of his 
students were called to the minisfry); 
yet the works he singled out as best 
were not always ones the establish- 
ment admired. . 

Such activities have continued fun- 
damental to the subject. In the 19th 
century, however, the literary canon 
narrowed towards belles lelires, while 
biographical criticism inflated the 
organon (and favoured Romantic liter- 
ature). Rhetoric, which had failed to 
come to terms with non-rational con- 
tents, was moribund; and interpreta-. 
tion tended to move too directly from 
surface meaning to non-literary con- 
texts. Yet Arnold found criticism's 
direction in seeking “tbe best that is 
known and thought in the world”; and 
in taking moral stances to it that might 
influence society. 

The beginning of this century saw 
English studies established in universi- 
ties and colleges. What would be the 
new subject’s role? Would it replace 
classics in some' courses like Greats7 
Here, events on the . two sides of the 
Atlantic diverged. In America, En- 
glish came to occupy the central posi- 
tion among the humanities. As a 
compulsory subject, it grew vastly: 
departments might include 100 or 
more faculty members. Both the PhD 
and the tenure pattern encouraged 
highly, specialist professional studies, 
qften in biographical or source critic- 
ism. ’’ * 

In Britain the subject was weaker: 
less favoured and specialized if not 
more amateur. It gained something, 
perhaps, by being less narrowly fo- 
cused on imaginative literature. Even 
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A critical point for literature 


so, it had to Justify its existence to 
many who thought classics, or history, 
a better pedagogic discipline. The 


English literature scholars responded 
by overstressing the subject's historical 
and philological parts. 

The Cambridge critics and Amer- 
ican New Critics, in their different 
ways, reacted against biographical 
irrelevance and philology. They 
turned away from generic criticism, 
genre and sources, and focused instead 
on “the words on the page” , "the work 
itself’, and on how the unique work 
functioned as a machine (an analogy 
Wimsatt, following Carlos Williams, 
actually used). What occupied critics 
now was the problem or meaning. 
Previously this had been glossed over 
as critics left hurriedly for biography. 
But Wimsatt and Brooks rejected this 
casual expressivism. The reader’s role 
had beeh neglected; now it was stres- 
sed and overstressed. Criticism con- 
centrated on focusing short texts 
(taken out of context) and projecting 
spectrums of meanings - including 
unintended ones. Producing ambi- 
guities, tensions and paradoxes in 
maximum quantity, the New Critics 
could be said to resemble second wave 


industrialists. 

Concentration on “the work itself 1 
was nevertheless very fruitful, produc- 
ing much One criticism. The criticism 
of this period (say, 1935-55) was 
eminently discussable and explorable 
with students. The New Critics’ spe- 
culative interpretations were defended 
in detail against the scepticism of 
historical critics. Unfortunately, neoc- 
ritical theory was rather provincial and 
weak. In striving to produce a “pleni- 
tude” of “riclf significance for an 
increasinriy affluent society, Wimsatt 
and Beardsley took up some indefensi- 
ble positions; giving readers every 
privilege and authors none. Still, they 
provoked interesting controversies ab- 
out the limits of authorial subjectively 
- how far meaning is determinate, how 
far fixed by intention, how far explic- 
able by intellectual or social contexts, 
how far adaptable for new genera- 

^'MeanwhiIe, F. R/Leavis and his fol- 
lowers- (many of them influential ip 
schooltoaching) pressed their austere 
convinced view of literature, while 


other critics preferred n broader for- 
malism. This controversy was less 
rationally conducted: and Leavis’s 
camp bears some slight responsibility 
for the subsequent success of more 
absolutist forms of criticism . For by the 
1960s the literary canon had nanowed 
dangerously; existing sorts of criticism 
had become over-exacting or repeti- 
tive; and movements were arising 
whose adherents no longer paused to 
discuss. 

The movements of the 1960s and 
1970s - Frye's archetypal criticism, 
structuralism, deconstruction - were 
all characterized by dogmatic stances. 
Each affirmed criticism as o separate 
subject with its own procedures of 
validation. Criticism was to be auton- 
. omous, neither ancillary to literature 
nor subject to historical arguments 
from "outside”. Pedagogicatiy these 
movements arouse ambivalent feel- 
ings, Their boldness has seized upon 
certain truths about cfitidsm- yet-.tfiey. 
are not very helphil to students en- 
gaged in ' interpretation, and e valua- 


Structuralism was France’s belated 
discovery of New Criticism - whose 
half-baked ideas it proceeded (dislik- 
ing the raw) to cook to a cinder. The 
New Critics had called authorial inten- 
tion lirclevnnt; the structuralists would 
hold that literature was not produced 
by authors at all, but by the language. 
(Oddly, they continued to sign their 
own books.) They also aimed at a 
general science of literature - at dis- 
covering the functional laws under- 
lying all "textuality”. They can also 
claim to have put parts of the subject 
on a general theoretical fooling for the 
first time. 

Unfortunately their synchronic 
approach did not allow for a compre- 
hensive view; and they did not succeed 
in explaining or reformulating enough 
of previous criticism. Nor, althoiiah 
they might talk of “competence”, did 
they establish critical procedures that 
might adequately determine which 
mean ings were competently produced. 
Above all. abolishing authorship sap- 
ped texts of their historical particular- 
ity, replacing them by a textualify 
lacking in human relevance and signifi- 
cance. In tutorials, moreover, structur- 
alism was disadvantageous, being 
given to undcmnnstrablc assumptions 
and question-begging jargon. But it 
was soon to give way to dazzling 
deconstruction, which subverted its 
scientism and objectivity and disman- 
tled the very concept of structure. . 

Derrida's deconstruction is an anti- 
. philosophy of meaning, which dwells 
on contradictions discoverable in the 
metaphors of thought, with irrational, 
unsettling consequences. Its applica- 
tion to literature depends on the fact 
that there are no ‘‘words on the page”, 
only marks. We construct what we 
read, in accordance with conventions 
(spelling, symbolism, and the like). 
Tnis construction makes possible mean- 
ing like (or unlike) the author’s. De- 

1 constructionists hold that literature 
has traditionally been constructed on 
ideological lines. Bypassing the au- 

• ihor's expressed words, they search for 
“gaps” where they can make the work 
divulge what historical implications it 

- leaves unsaid. 

f Some poststructuralists go on to 

• make other constructions or infer-. 

2 enccs, perhaps (like Eagleton and 
s Jameson) on Marxist lines. But strict 
e deconstruction demolishes such con- 
l- ceptualizings, with tHeir implicit claim 
n to superior knowledge. Its higher aim 
y. Is to “urtsettle ,, . meaning, ana escape 


The explosion of theory exacerbated 
certain greater difficulties besetting 
Uk subject. One difficulty, which has 
been increasing throughout the last 
30 years, follows from success. For 
crUklsm now arouses a greater In- 
terest than at any time since the 
Italian Renaissance, and its quantity 
h correspondingly prodigious. One 
author may attract hundreds of arti- 
cles and several books a year - about 
as much as a student can encompass, 
w*una not much else. Gone are the 
days when a fast reader like F. W. 


Cutting through the growth 

noon - less insular, less English - ends. Certainly justice demands that 


therefore, threaten that familiarity 
with our literary heritage on which 
national identify largely depends, 


cannon - less insular, less English - 
based on Nietzsche, Freud and Saus- 
sure as much as on imaginative 
fiction. The true rationale is some- 
times less exalted. Older literature 
more obviously resists facile Ideolo- 
gies} while modern literature s 
sketchiness leaves convenient “gaps' 
for Inventing significance. At aU 
events, English studies have shrank 


academic critical review was losing 
nmch of Its point: we could no longer 


remarkably goad Idea of the whole. ! 

At fob jupeture, 1960s permissive- ■ 
“*** got it? vtay : students ; : vforei 
aDowed to choose which parts of: 
literature they -studied. Naturally 
foey chose the, parts they thought. 
TwVanP} never guessing that true 
tejevijnee might be one of the few' 
fofogs tbey.fod not yet understand.: 
Meanwhfie, long-overdue university . 

expansion Was rushed in a Way that ■ 
favoured mediocrity , and discour- 
sed aspiration (now called elitism).;: 
New Curricula were Jess ambitious; 


graduate schools only one I know 
(Queen’s, Ontario). The recession 
aggravates this tendency, . 

All who care, of literature will 
regret that criticism is coming to 


maturity by this particular route. No Amol^KnK, butrtefo fenfosle* of 


we rewrite literary htatdry on a less 
chauvinist bads. But does this oblige 
us to dilute literature with dull 
works? Feminist (or unbiased) for- 
mal values may not be quite the same 
as the old ones, but we still need lobe 
persuaded on some formal gronnds 
that a work merits attention. 

The point Is a general one. Politi- 
cizing of the subject has rendered 
certain critics Incapable of recogniz- 
ing literature when they see It: made 
them deny, even, that it exists. And 
the tendency is ndw noticeable in 
schools. Some freshmen come; up 
looking for ; nothing but politics in 
literature - and not. politic? In 
A rrinlri Aeiitt. but ntehuntMl*l “ 


proportions and character wffootit 
knowledge of other periods. Besides, 
this Is not a .time when we can affora 
to neglect the great works. of the past, 
with their vistons and challenges. 

Curricular change has not all been 
contraction, to America, torrectipn 
of Victorian shrinkage^ Ifferatuto 


rirongSrSdiS^lsuchastW, 
decline of reading under the influ- 
ence of television, and.tM.decl.mjoi . 
text-based education in schools. Tne 
long delay , in recognizing tdevWon 

and film as separate arts means 1 hat. 
within English literature ih*n * 
continual anti-lexlcal vector. Suth 


foaiitheqW; particularly whenstruc- , (although . 

fo«Usm was on the menu the range *ommon^ ^ ground Jhan . stwne nave 
could be bUndlngly narrow./Litera- arched). W «rato the Atoertto 

& KS : 'Vrrr *** !**■.: £j3S? Brtffi 'SoiSSS *45?.: 

raty from our own.' Most students ; Ate?-®* partly whats 

JM*. U» , victortiji and modem owfto te .W gJiL J' 

ffNil Md crifea follow qiltj' dlrtngul ; h « 


of Victorian shrinkage « nieraiura 'TZr m ™on « of 


national identify largely depends, 
One function of literary study is the. 
altruistically faithful construction of 
older masterpieces in their individual 
quiddity, to enable them to continue 
to speak to a changed world. 

But the picture Is not a night-piece, 

1 Many of our critics and most of our 
readers have been untouched by 
merely fashionable theorizing. Some 
of the best undergraduate schools 
(such as Princeton) have introduced 
more broadly based curricula. Stu- 
dents are keen to read, once given the 
chance: we have only to reaffirm 
formal values, and expect faihfliarify 
with a range of good literature that 
has stood' time’? Then, we heed 
to reliufate gram toa^fcod rhetoric. 
And It woukrdo no harni to postpone 
deionriruetjon until i(ie graduate 
stage -or even accord It the. status of 
! a wbara ter Subject. 

The prospect . Is Inviting. 

. Videofapes in drama teaching and 
computers. In stylistics have opened 
up new technical opportunities. Ex- 
cellent. Innovative criticism has re- 
cently appeared, notably.- in the 
medieval and Romantic fields, and 


mere concepts. Nevertheless, worka- 
day deconstruction still operates, as a • • 
centralized assembly-line productipn. 
method. Only, the product is .now.: 
demonstrations .of Ideology. . , 

“ Deconstruction Is tangential to liter- ; 
ature. Its subject Is rather foe style of f 
interpretation Uself. It discusses texts • 
merely to demonstrate general errors.' . 
Not surprisingly, whereas Derrida'sor 
Paul de Man's deconstructions may be 
brilliant, those of their epigonl are a 

f ood deal less so. Decon'structlve style 
as not contributed much to teaching. 
Students 1 hermeneutic' habits are too 
unformed to need much unsettling. 
And deconstruction encourages them 
to dwell on their own stylishness, at an 
age .when they heed rather to be 
challenged away from self. At Usbestit 
aspires to a culture-free maturity; but 
it often, settles for nihilism. 


In qny event. British students know 
tittle of deconstruction, except for 
surface tricks like word play; any 
school of though I that avoids concepts ; 
must be esoteric. Nor have they taken . 
much to structuralism. Perhaps they . 
find the jargon rebarbative; perhaps 


they are tired of seeing the same white ~ 
rabbit (or red rabbit) produced from ‘ 
different hats. Apart from Oxford and 
Cardiff and a few other places, struc- 
turalism and deconstruction have been 
only peripheral stimuli in Britain. 

In America, their local success (for. 
example atYale)hasbeen astonishing, 
but the excitement seems now to be 


v ^ ^ whkhTg a rush also from 
y. Jfttdrjr; Others ppl a brate fara od , 
■ things enthusing about the valldpew ^ 


uieraturv • ,T. iI . i r«' 

net lead at; the gradtjate evel.Jh.. 
stead, reduced government ^pport 
has Almost halved some English ^ 
partmertls and rilmlnaied thefr post- 
graduate teaching. ■ ■■■• 

CuU id library spending, cwtt-. 
biiied wlfo rieep ^k-price rl^, 
have hit English .literature partkui- 
Sly It fi. toesraMbfy 

based on 'reading. 
uSEe foat id htoy prPbHofophy* 
cannot extol until it b brquritl Wo. 
befog exparlmeutolfy^ to wadi 

<*ofoes’uhe^;Curmif twtratkwir, 


«i rt„ij _ out tne excitement seems now to oe 

• Subs ‘ din 8 fo*«> habltS SUCh 8S the.BUtO- 

, on me jtov^ Impeiwnai criticism; ma ti c rejection of surface meanings, 
may prava beneficial in favouring Some scholars put a, top dressing of 
less individualistic kinds, ^uch as .‘•signs” and “sign i tiers” on perfectly 
early romance, And other critical traditionalist articles . to get them into 
approaches' of great Interest are . PM LA. Buf incrensinaly there is foi- 
. developing, sjich as reader-response patience with labyrinths of regressing, 
trltklsm and «nre thpbry. We can . signification. Increasingly there isrec- 
hope for slgnlncant advances when ognition that free play of meaning ls 
criticism lu -its present confident irresponsibly trivial. And Increasingly 
mood turns to older themes - formal . critics return to the assumption Of 
unify, authorial Integrity and the authorship - not necessarily to the 
problems of historical remhtcnesg neo-lntcntionalism of Hirsch and JuhU 
to complete lb picture. But It; will .' but ' a f le **'*° the view that literary 
have to dq.so In ‘simpler language. • weaning implies a meaner. 

And we shall have to reopen com- 
munication with older* literature. As 
'Goethe put it, 'Trom him who comes 
..later Into the world mote Is, re- 
‘tjuired**. ■’ 


The author fs regius professor 6/ rhetor- 
ic and English literature in the untverslz 
ty of'Edfiibhtgh :' ' : - f ’ • * • r ' “ * ' 
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Mctnscience is getting a bit like theolo- 
gy. we used to be “monotheists", 
insisting that there was no science like 
science, and reciting its divine attri- 
butes. Then came “atheists 1 ' and 
"agnostics", who couldn’t see any 
particular reason for believing in It. 
after all. Richard Whitley is almost 
selling up as a “polytheist’*, for whom 
there are many different sciences, with 
many distinct attributes. 

Philosophically speaking, this would 
be a commonplace, for he is using 
science” to refer to any academic 
discipline, from pure mathematics to 
literary criticism. Nobody doubts that 
this covers an immense diversity of 
styles of argument: a diversity that 
does not conform to faculty bound- 
aries and often extends down at least to 
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But Whitley speaks as a sociologist, 
for whom scientific fields are "systems 
of work organization and control”. 
Even within the standard procedures 
of academic life, there are profound 
differences from field to field In Ihe 
way that people do their research and 
relate to one another as researchers. 

S E®* JR? * worshipped in.a different 
> of “church": physicists must have 
ops tq run their cathedral-like 
machines; mathematicians venerate ■ 
their hermit saints; and in ' economics 
foment the gurus are balled uncritical- 
ly as prophets. 

What makes this book so interesting 
and powerful Is the author’s deter- 
mine effort to schematize these orea- 
■ ! mzatfongl styles. He analyses the nif- 

SSS in four 

dimensions . )n some fields. research 
workers qre mutually dependent on 
r<me another "foDctiqnallv’pthafis, lh 
using orw another’s results arid techni- 

*5 Wppteris much , 
..stronger In this dimension than, .say. 
gnupsophy, where the’ dimension of 
■ ^peridence between 're, 

iieirchcnMilmiiii Imil.iIi,!. ■ 
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Faith in the scientific enterprise 


cally integrated bureaucracy” (chemis- 
try); and “conceptually integrated 
bureaucracy" (physics). 

At this point in the argument, I 
thought that the author was going to 
follow the line of his earlier work and 
insist on the primacy of the cognitive 
features of each subject. That Is, he 
might have been tempted to show that 
the place occupied by an academic 
field in this scheme depends on such 
characteristics as the existence of a 
strong theoretical "paradigm or the 
availability of sophisticated techni- 
ques, or the relevance of an ex- 
perimental approach to its problems. 
But he is now resolutely sociological, 
and inverts the relationship between 
knowledge and society. The type of 
academic organization that arises in a 
particular field Is ultimately deter- 
mined, he argues, by contextual social 
factors, such as the degree of auton- 
omy allowed lo the scientists them- 
selves in setting standards and defining 
problems, the wavl in which access to 
critical resources Ik managed, and the 
nature of the audience to which the 
results of research are lo he addressed. 

In other words, he Is asserting a very 
strong thesis: the characteristics of the 
knowledge that is generated on any 
particular subject depend oo what 
society allows to and wants from the 
8™}^ of knowledge generators. 

This thesis is meant to apply to the 

«irlcnfl«»lln.h .1 _!■ 
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sorts Of research projects that scientists 
undertake, and the sorts of arguments 
they apply to their results. Whitley is 
no fanatic, and does not suggest that 


and the sorts of arguments 
to their results. Whitley is 


“““ aujytcsi. illttt 

1 he raw results fhemseives, or the 
validity ultimately ascribed to them, 
can be Interpreted directly as a func- 
tion of the Interests of those who 
control the research process. But there 
is plenty of evidence to support his 
thesis at a more moderate level. For 
example, the traditional organization 
of academic life Into “reputational 
specialties” generates vast quantities 

national styles of thought* even on the 
same subject, can he attributed very 
convincingly to national differences in 
the terms of academic appointments 
and tenure; governments now set up 
standardized, pseudo-rational bureau- 
cracies to support science and 
get fr standardized, pseudo-rational 
product; and so anl' 

This way of looking at science is 
extraordinarily Instructive, both for its 
high metaseientific implications and 
for its. more mundane policy applica- 
tions. But it Is going a bit far to suppose 
that elaborate experimental techni- ‘ 
ques andTOnuri^angiMges (that Is, 
mathematical .arguments) are' ihtro- 
duced hito a science as "exclusion 
devires , or “means of control". The 
cognitive characteristics of a field are 
not Infinitely plastfoi the subject-mat- 
ter imposes i ts own condi dons oh what 
might reasonably be attempted or 
a^eired. Wlutioy « right, for exam- 
ple, 10 aHock- (he closed mathematical 
systems of contemporary economics - 
but can such an approach be foresworn 
. in the study of a quantitative category *■ 
such as money? J 

Perhap his typologies are a bjtrigld. 
Thc distfnctipn between a “high 1 ’ add a 
ur.^1 degI ^,°(. a P? r ^ clJ Wcna r acter- 

is tic Is unru icriml ■/ . u 
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and L «e how well .they were 


many-faceted context. This applies 
even to the apparently simple process 
of giving chapter and verse for any 
scientific fact or idea that one has not 
discovered or thought of for oneself. 

Citation is, of course, one of the 
primary elements in a functional 
account of scientific activity. It ack- 
nowledges publicly, the mutual de- 
pendence of researchers that makes a 
science into a collective enterprise. 
That is why it has received so much 
attention from some schools of the 
sociology of science. But that is also 
why scientists themselves are impelled 

■ tionship, as Individuals, to this eitter- 
prise. By the Items they include, or 
omit, they indicate their feelings about 
their work and their colleagues. 

The' symbolic functions of the dta- 
tion process are thus immensely in- 
teresting, but complex beyond analy- 
sis. Knowing the particular author and 
the context In which the' research was ' 
done, one can often read the message 
q\iite clearly, but these Indexical fea- 
tures cannot, be brought ihto a formal : 
treatment... In the end,. one is almost 
. . bound to treat these secondary effects 
’ . deviations in' a process 

which is governed, on average, by its 
primary function. In other words, 
although citations are not nearly as 
objective w they seem, their trends, 
clusters, hnkiges, and’ so on, often 
parallel genuine patterns of ideas and 
of people, in the scientific world. 

Can to then “map” this world, 
mechanically, by the analysis of dta- 
hon and co-citation” patterhs? The 
data and the computer :power are 
„ ayaf [ablc to do thia, 1 But what dd> such- 

2 a f a| ”f 1 !t I ® an? 1 Do thc y W things 
that we did not alfoady know about the 
cognitive structure of science? iCould 

pra ^ ca ! 1,861,1 sdCTlce 
" policy? Some enthusiasts are suggeat- 
... rag that the trends to be observedon a 
very: up-to-date co-citation diagram 
could giye early Warning Of new fields 

J ODCnlnu tin A • • 


British industry have to sell in 20 years 1 
time? 

Strictly speaking, this is a hopeless 
task of double divination. It is not Just 
the usual problem of extrapolating 
social trends or guessing what people 
are likely to do in the distant future: it 
also involves the fundamental uncer- 
tainty of the research process, the 
.. outcome of which is necessarily unpre- 
dictable. For this reason, a simple 

nnllOV n f ‘'nl/ilrinn tk. ...I H • . r . 


cases the degree of “task uncertainty- 
must be low, for otherwise the tons 
castingprocess on which this organJza 
tion lSDuilt would seem a mere E 
Alas, this particular combination of 
characteristics does not appear at all In 

Whitley’s typology I wo P uK t S 

to make too much of this. Perhaps thk 
new organizational type is socToImI- 
cally unstable and will not last long. Ch 
does it indicate that it may not Ee so 
easy to follow the example of the 
Japanese, who always seem to do 
things in ways that are not envisaged in 
our European tradition? \ 

If organized foresight becomes the 
dominant influence m the long-term 
strategy of research, fields with high 
task uncertainty” are unlikely to 
thrive. By this criterion, the humani- 
ties would receive short shrift, and 1 
would not give much for the future of 
most branches of the social sciences 
And yet there are whole fields of sodai 
research, the ultimate utility of which 
is not in doubt. Public policies for 
health, education, social welfare, em- 
ployment, policing, and so on, are 
strongly influenced, in the longer run, 
by the results of systematic research. 
This sort of “policy research" may look 
urgent and practical, but It also has lo 
be supported “strategically” by more 
fundamental studies. I just don’t see 
how one could “pick winners’ 1 in 
sociology, or sodal psychology, or 
even economics, so these fields would 
lie outside the forecasting system. 

I” fact, as Richard Light and David 
Pillemer show, the “technical" uncer 
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that 

research effort should be spread, in the 
hope of being in a position to exploit 
what might be found by other people. 
Is there any other way of doing this 

than re vino nn rh«» ~c 
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commissioned to look at this process 
across the world from a British point of 
ywv, It seems that they do not manage 
these things any better in Franca, 
Germany, or the United States. The 
general opinion in governmental and 
industrial circles is that the divination 
process can be formalized and elabo- 
rated by say, the Delphi method, but 
the results are not noticeably more 
r ? than the usual method of 
muddling through. There Is certainly 
no techniad device, such as citation 
analysis, that ,can replace the messy 
factor of human judgement. 

And vet the Japanese have recently 
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tainties in most policy research are 
much worse than most researchers are 
prepared to admit. Imagine that you 
navo been coramissioneato prepare a 
summary of the research findings on a 
vexed policy issue, such as whether 
children learn better in single-sex 
schools. You will probably unearth a 
hundred papers, each reporting sober- 
ly on a carefully conceived and ex- 
; ecpttdvgtiidy^ of this very question. 
Unfdrtunhteiy, they will not all-' give 
the same answer: some will confidently 
say “yea"; others, with equal apparent 
confidence, will say “nay”; and a 
substantial proportion will just say 
“maybe", and ask for more research. 
What should you write in your review 
of the field? 


The fascination of Light and Pillem- 
er’a book is the matter-of-fact manner 
In which they advise the reader how to 
cope with this perplexing situation. 
They draw up a check-list of key 
questions - such as “What is the. 
precise purpose of the review?", “How 
were studies selected?”, “Are the 
outcomes of a study related to its 
research design?”, and So on -and give 
some vety shrewd advice on the Way in 
which they might be answered. For 
example, does It' make sense to com- 
bine the statistical data from all the 


'Anri wnhT ™ 6 I . example, does it make sense to com- 

«5F a i ne !? ha B V0 bine the statistical data from all the 
numow ^Tn]/ 0r tll “ studies, to get a- convincing overall 

RSS'JXkJ k? 11,8 P art j cu,ar result? Watch out then, for ^publics- 
S pSz .!! 11 ' yet ’ 80 we do not . Hon bias": researchers who do not get 
neeuracy of the. “interesting" results tend to put their 
notthe.rea point. What ' data sheets away In a drawer and not 
SSE „M rt,n 8h ? w {s . that bother to publish them at all? ' ‘ . 

dev ?lop- I' would strongly commend this nn- 
forecasting is pretentious bool to anyone involved 
of Jujt a matter m policy research . But it does point up . , 

“ a aort a serious metasdentific issue: how . 
collect should research be planned in a G& 
where even the best professionals^' 
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; • . This rather. fbnriaJ scherriri cari then 
■ * typplogy of 

^demicdl*apiinc$ and flefoLOf Ihe 
,16 pa^WevVay? In which each ofth<»ri 
four “dirive ns kms” can appear eithet 
' pr .^iowj: 
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ftroinly to iudfoate that tWi rather drir 
bqqk ojlejis up quite new_pemSv2 
in ,sdmrro studies; ahd ratedaTmany 
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: but wijh plans, and pofides fo? 

Jtm/ec/c rcwarch, - that isTlo quote 1 ’ 
one stan^td definition); ,, basic>d- '■ 


rnfo™«iTAn "Er ■ f° ,,ect should research be planned in a 

itolrtdwii where even the best professional 
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. r“ ■ r ; able questions? My Instinct as a na 

scientist would be to ignore all 
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BOOKS 

Klein’s 

way 

Economic Theory and Econometrics 
by Lawrence Klein 
edited by Jaime Marquez 

Blackwell, £30.00 

ISB N 0631 135464 

There is one obvious problem in 
reviewing “a selection of his most 
important contributions to economics” 
by a Nobel prizewinner. It would seem 
presumptuous to offer any kind of 
critical appraisal, and yet ... . Over 
twenty years ago, the question Are 
American Economists Better?" was 
raised in Oxford Economic Papers by 
J. R. Sargent. This volume provides a 
pretext for reconsidering that ques- 

,l °The editor heads his introduction 
"Forty Years of ‘Rigorous Observa- 
tional Positivism’." That is absolutely 
right: Klein will be best known to 
most economists as a pioneer in 

Social 

reforms 

Wanning and Profits in Socialist 
Economies 

by Jea n-Charles Asselaln 
translated by Jill Rubery and John 
Andrew Wilson 

Routledge & Kegan Paul, £12.50 
ISB N071Q2 02571 

Why have the Soviet and East Euro- 

S an economies proved so resistant to 
xjamental reform? Although the 
operational defects of the system of 
detailed centralized planning have 
been thoroughly documented in Soviet 
and East European journals for thirty 
years, the basic system remains virtu- 
ally Intact in each of the East European 


econometric model-building in the 
US (the Wharton model), the UK 
.(the Klein-Hazlewood-Bali-Vandome 
model developed at the Oxford Insti- 
tute in the 1950s but hardly mentioned 
here) and for the world in Project 


lire of central authorities to control all 
areas of economic decision-making to 
an ideological distrust of the anarchy 
of capitalist market forces and to the 
need to preserve central goals and 

S 'orities when plan imbalances arise. 

ntral authorities cannot control en- 
terprise activity in minute detail and 
must therefore decentralize certain 
activities to enterprise management 
and try to indicate the goals they 
consider to be the most Important by 
linking bonuses, to their fulfilment. In 
the Stalin era bonuses were primarily 


introduced into the bonus-forming In- 
;• dicators -in those countries where 
limited reforms ■ only were enacted 
(considered by.Asselain to be the 
, USSR, East Germany [GDR] Poland 
• . 'and possibly Romania) in an attempt 
;toi make enterprises, more cost, con- 
. sdous, but a* prices did not reflect real 
• Scarcities, profit-targets resulted m the 
- idlvergerice between social andprivate 
1 Irtleyeats that the system was intended 
. ;. taaypsd. Consequently central author- 
ities, devised, additionallndlcators and 
. intervened directly in the operation of 
. .. enterprises, ■ 

.i.' jProfossbr Asselsin compares the 
rtforms in the USSR arid theODR and 
, concludes that the relatively successful 
economic performance or the latter 
indicates tnat a substantial margin for 
improvement is available to. all foe 


here) and for the world in Project pa 
LINK. The unifying theme of Klein’s (a 
work has certainly been his insistence m 
on the econometric testability of eco- T1 
nomic hypotheses. As he says in “An ki 
Autobiographical Research Commen- nt 

tary", ‘Applied econometrics has cs 

been the theme of my life’s profession- ct 

al work, with occasional forays into fc 
economic theory or econometric (i 
theory”. That claim would occasion no 
surprise in Britain where there has it 
been little time for “pure theory" tl 
divorced from appeals to the empirical n 
evidence. The British tradition, derlv- E 
ing ultimately from Hume, has always r 
been one of sceptical empiricism, so 
that the long battle apparently fought v 
by Klein against theory-without- t 
measurement (as well as against £ 
measurement-without-theory) seems a t 
little quaint to a British reader. To a £ 
great extent, then, this collection reads i 
as a history of campaigns bravely i 
fought but which were never really I 
contested in Britain. At least not until i 
recently, .when both measurement- ' 
without-theory (in the form of ARI- i 
MA time-series modelling) and 
theory-without-(much) measurement 
(in the shape of new classical theories) 
have made unwelcome intrusions. 

Klein sometimes gives the impress- 

petition was largely absent. 

The Hungarian economy was sub- 
ject to piecemeal recentralization in 
the 1970s as central authorities attemp- 
ted to protect enterprises from the 
inflationary effects of oil price in- 
creases ana from deteriorating world 
market conditions. The use of sub- 
sidies affected enterprise profitability 
and income differentials arising from 
differences in the latter were derived 
of any economic rationale leading to 
futher pressure for central controls. 

' Does this Imply that the whole 
concept of linking enterprise incen- 
tives and workers’ incomes to profita- 
bility is incompatible with a socialist 
economy? Professor Asselain thinks 
not and proposes a model of a competi- 
tive socialist economy in which prices 
should Correspond lo social opportun- 
ity costs, output decisions are largely 
determined by market demand, enter- 
prises arc required to cover their costs 
and central authorities must maintain 
competition or regulate Prices, where 
the size of the marketresnlts in limited 
competition. Enterprises Should pay 
i the true economic cost of labour, put 
equity could be stimulated by taxing 
, the employment of high wage labour 
I and subsidising enterprises that em- 
j ploy labour in (temporary) excess 

1 SU Professor Asselain’s stimulating and 

] thought-provoking book (first pub- 
lished in French in 1981) will serve as a 
: good text for students as well as 

u providing a comparative analysis of the 
' reform movement in Eastern Europe. 

J Alan H. Smith 

O Alan H. Smith Is lecturer in the econo- 
e mic and social studies of Eastern 
i- Europe, at the School of Slavonic and 
e East European Studies, University of 
d London. . 


ion of having invented short-term 
economic forecasting almost single- 
handedly. Again this is a bit discon- 
certing to British economists. Much, if 
not quite all, of what he had to say was 
part of the received wisdom in the UK 
(at least in the Treasury, where it 
mattered) by at latest the mid-1960s. 
The “tender loving care” or, less 
kindly, “bending" to which macroeco- 
nometric models are subjected in fore- 
casting was not Klein’s invention but a 
commonplace in serious economic 
forecasting in the UK from the start 
(about 1955). 

If all this sounds churlish, it is not 
meant to be. But this collection - and 
the history of Nobel awards in econo- 
mics - strongly suggests that the best 
British economists have not always 
received their due. 

There are thirty re-printed articles 
written between the early 1940s and 
the early 1980s. All but pvo or three 


gain in terms of real wages instead of in 


in the nine papers on econometric 
methodology except to the very few 
historians or econometric thought. For 
most applied economists, the latest 
“best practice" techniques are suffi- 
cient to know about. Some of the late 
1940s papers on economic theory are 
illuminating about the way in which 
American perceptions of Keynesian 
theory differed from British ones: for 
instance, "if workers would only bar- 

Training 
for power 

Political Authority and Bureaucratic 
Power; a comparative analysis 
by Edward C. Page 
Wheatsheaf, £18.95 
ISBN 07108021.1 0 - • 


Max Weber’s description of bureauc- 
racy is known, in outline, to almost all 


the debate 

Multinational Excursions 
by CharleaP, Kindleberger 
MTrPres8.f21.25: • 

ISB N 02621 1092 X , 1 ' ■ , 

C. i P, Klndlebergqr, an Amencan 
economist, was a pionecr writer ot 

multinationals In. tfo 1960s, jaJh'U 
BnhsMuentlv becorhe.an influential. 


. ! conclusion,. it possibly , underestimates 
/ the ; Contribution • of. intra-Oerman 
•' trade to technological progress :m the 
• -.qpR.-.K •'!• ...; : 

: : Attempted foliate reforms ammo at 

; !■ WplabiDg the systems of detailed in- 
v-smictiorts by decentralizing decisions 
lo enterprisCs primarily by reference to 
/'profit criteria 'were- abandoned | n 
4^ecH6stevaWa and Bulgaria largely 
*•’{. Oji political ground^ and consequently 
: Sungary bccame.the only county In 

*»i whfon'4 fundamental economic foform 
was enaried,admiUCdly)fodtr t cpndJ- 
tfons in- wfoc^ foterrenttrprfsc com- 


statements before Senate 

Plot the bad new. The bwkhaaall .. 

: &SESK-SS=SSLSSSSES^-. . 

S advances in dun understawllng K 
S mnirfnatlonals, as business histo- .* 


students of administration; but It is 
also much misunderstood and mis- 
used. Edward Page expounds Weber’s 
approach as a framework for analysis, 
attempting to avoid the facile value- 
judgements which so often accompany 
statements about bureaucracy. Weber 
offera, he suggests, tools for analysis. 
“Since the tools are there" Page says 
“it is ' certainly worth exploring 
whether they, can be made to work’ , 
and he puts them to one of the tasks for 
which, he says, they were designed: 
comparing bureaucratic systems. . 

Taking the United States, Franco, 
West Germany and, Britain as the 
systems to be compared, Page insid- 
ers the functions fulfilled bv offldals 
and the systems within which they 
operate, and the various relationships 
between official structures and other 
bodies: parliaments, interest nOups, 
courts, and cabinets. Running 
throughout the discussion, ami form- 
ing the main theme of his concluding 
chapters is foe question of Jjojpcjj 
control and leadership. . Weber s 
framework, Page asserts, remains 
valuable, for it provides a clear and 
sharply-formulated way of addressing 
questions about democracy and 
bureaucracy. Page concludes that the 

economists refinedtheoretital .ex- 
planations of the multinational phe- 
nomenon, Kindlebergpria 
therefore, reflect stagcsdfdebate and;. 
knowUdgewWch have Jqng *hk® pas- 
sed. Thore ti ineVitebK - 

Brfium6'nts and evidence, ano s lair 
amount of extraneoils information, 
such as Klndleberaer’s admiration of. 
Norwegian breakfasts of fish and 

pl Thk Is ndt, therefore, arolum^for 
however, a book of stimulating Wea *‘ 

- ^Troe, Kintileberger has pub-. 

; iished y most of his 
over the last tw^nty yearv but uplike 

.{nakeif^trt watit jSti «J ad 
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prorttirttreitriSlotti subsides 
' to, ■ ; mulfmatfonaU • fond to ilnipede 


UK tradition has usually accepted that 
chapter 19 of the) General Theory 
refuted this absolutely. A good deal of 
the material on applied econometrics 
is enlightening about the development 
of large-scale econometric modelling. 
All in all, though, the collection is 
simply a record of one man’s impress- 
ive tody of work rather than a volume 
from which today’s economists can 
learn much directly. 

The editor’s contribution has been 
limited (no editing), his four-page 
introduction is jejune in the extreme 
and his proof-reading is slipshod (for 
instance he allows Stone’s important 
1947 paper “On the Interdependence 
of Blocks of Transactions" to be cited 
as “On the Independence of Stock 
Transactions”). A minimal introduc- 
tion and editorial Incompetence: not 
so good. Still, Klein’s way Is the way to 
do economics. And if reading nis 
record reassures the top stream of 
British applied economists that they 
were and are at least as good as their 
American counterparts, so much the 
better. 


M. J. C. Surrey 

M. J. C. Surrey is professor of econo- 
mics at the University of Leeds. 

maintenance of "democracy requires 
that political leaders assert their au- 
thority, that political skill Is required to 
enable them to do so, and that the 
nature of the skill required varies 
between different national political 
and bureaucratic cultures. 

Such a conclusion may seem trite or 
self-evident. Page’s work, however, 
usefully reminds the reader that some 
of the more forceful attacks on 
bureaucratic power to dominate, dic- 
tate or indeed sabotage policy may be 
misplaced. Using a wide range of 
secondary sources Page argues that all 
the four bureaucratic systems which he 
studies are sufficiently conflict-ridden 
internally, and sufficiently open to 
i outside influence to be unable, in the 
end, to 'dispense with the political 
decisions that set priorities. 
t The extent to which any bureauc- 
r racy is rooted in the social, and 
i particularly educational, circumst- 
s aoces of the nation make it all to o eas y 
» simply to jbxiapwe accounts pf dtfre- 
, rent national systems, attach sophistl- 
r . cated labels, anc). consider the obliga- 
tion to compare fulfilled. Page sue- 

a 9 frit fn nwrt if. ha 



Lawrence Klein 


have all too often forgotten the value 
of what is learnt ‘on the job. 


to be found between the United States 
and the three European coyntries, he 
equally succeeds in making . jt clear,. 
for example, that in all the three 
European countries despite, very 
different recruitment and , training 


nearly fifteen years ago. Tile European 
Administrative Elite (rot, incidentally, 
mentioned in Page’s bibliography) 
John Armstrong posed, within a com- 
parative framework, a * number of 
questions about the ways In which 
administrators are 1 ■ shaped for their 
role, and the way In which they 
themselves define It. He concluded 
that such definitions could produce 
sharply differing reactions lo challenge 
and innovation. More recently Profes- 
sor Dyson has reminded us, in The: 
Slate Tradition in Western Europe how 
different are Anglo-Saxon and con- 
tinental concepts of the nature of the 
state and the role of officials in its 
service. How do officials themselves 
envisage their own role? What advan- 
tages, or possibly limitations, does 
their status within society confer? Do 
they, as has recently been suggested 
for Franee, constitute in themselves a 
political force? Does thefr scepticism 

. provide. In Britain 'at least, an impor- 
tant, democratically valuable; oRpqsl- 
tion to a government of any- epm- 
plexion? bit sufficient to suggest that 
politicization andspoifosystents in civil 


pfflee may lit fact be thfeir long experi- 
ence ana. knowledge ' or their own 
service - their, ability to. make the 
machine work. Discussions of training, 
inducting in Britain the current 
Introduction of, a short “staff-college 
type course for those about ,lo, be 
promoted tp under-secretary rank, 

rather than to promote effl^enc^'Let 
. the market. deride*:; And, behind the 

-conflicts between- multinationate ana 
government*, ftfodloberger.pees a di- 
vergence between “optimum" ;econo- 
mfcsize arid “optifoon)" cultural size of 


i ' 

[t foust be said that Kindlebergei’s 
views and experience, however 
thought-provoking and .elegantly ex- 
prised. are those -of a western 
academic well-versed in neoclassical 
: economics.. His papers were giyen qr 
published . In the United .States, Bri- 
. tain, Norway and Ireland. The only 
. substantial historical, ease-study in the - 
book Is of American multinationals. in 
Franco. There! is little,; recognition, 
perhaps, of the different pprppectives 
on multinatlonah |n Latin America or 
South Asia, or that multinational be- 
haviour in developed land developing 
ebuntries might be. different/ .... 

;The book ends with Klndlcberocr’s 
- recommendation in 1,970 and subse- 
quently, that >ti internal tonal agency 
should be established tomonitor um- 


page’s somewhat slight study kcar*' 
cely addresses " these questions. It !s 
rather : an introductory chapter, 1 se- 
vering the literature, setting out famil- 
iar material in. an organized manner 
but without surprises and Icavingmany 
of tbb most interesting questions still to 
be posed .' " 

Anne Stevens 

t)r Stevens Is lecturer in politics at the 
University of Sussex. 

attention in its time, and it lingers in 
mutated forms in discussions at the 
. United Nations, the -EEC and .else- 
where on international regulatory 
bodies and codes of conduct. In retro- 
spect it is deqr that Kindfoberger’s 
ideas were more practical than many 
later ones. It is pity tha't, because of fhe 
general reluctance oT nation states to 
surrender any sovereignty, together 


■helping to relievo tension between 
multinationals and governments in 
1 such touchy areas as taxation,'. balance 
of payment contiols and anti-trust 
. policies. The proposal received much 


a. necessary and sensible step In Later- 
national cooperation has never been 
taken. ! ' , , . 

Geoffrey Jones ' ' 

Dr Jones is acting director of the 
. business history unit at the London 
■School of Economics. , 


Macmillan Press publishes at £22. 50 A 
Selected Bibliography , of Significant 
Works about Adam Smith by Martha 
Bdlar Light wood. The bibliography is 1 
fo three sections relating -to. Smith’s 
moral philosophy, his contributions to 
the development of scientific metho- 
dology and' hi i political economy. 
Emphasis is on 20th-century, writings. 
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Missing 

links 

Aristotle on Comedy: towards a 
reconstruct kmofPoe/fcslI 
by Richard Janko 
Duckworth, £24.00 
ISBN 07 156 1658 7 

According to Strabo's story, Aristo- 
tle's esoteric works were left in a cellar 
for centuries, and only by a fortunate 
accident survived to nave their incal- 
culable effect on western civilization, 
particularly in the fields of theology, 
logic, ethics, and dramatic theory. Our 
present Aristotelian corpus contains 
nearly everything of this kind that 
Aristotle left, together with the miscel- 
laneous additions of a series of editors. 
One loss stands out, that of the second 
book of the Poetics. The first book is 
mainly on tragedy and epic, but Ar- 
istotle himself is a witness that he 
wrote another .mainly on comedy. The 
fragments of it, as usually printed, 
come mostly from other works on 
Aristotle ana arc woefully meagre. 

Richard Janko's attention was 
accident ally drawn to a piece known as 
the Tractatta Colsfinianta, published 
In 1878 as n fragment of that second 
book, but since then largely dismissed. 
He argues that it is a precis of Poetics 
II, and gives us here an amplified text, 
with translation, full notes, and even 
photographs of the sole manuscript in 
which it occurs. It is an early 10th- 
century manuscript, but Janko plaus- 
ibly dates the work to the 6th cen- 
tury- He then brings In other related 
material, and argues that the Tractate 
is a faithful condensation of a fuller 
work of which other extracts exist, and 
which was itself a faithful condensation 
of Poetics II. It is a weakness of his 
argument that the circumstances in 
which this intermediate work was 
produced are not made dear: I think 


S cd are not made dear: I think 
lies that it came from (he circle 
to^sc^e successors.. If so, on 

oriSS^5JfflA®: Vioik 
vanished, perhaps as late as .the tjth 
{*ntuiy. His main argument rests on 
the impressive similarity in basic struc- 
ture between Poetics l and (he Tree- 
tatfi t and he also attacks earlier argu- 
ments against the latter’s Aristotelian 
origin, many of which are extremely 
weak. But jt b not easy to get beyond 
possibilities. .Our Ignorance is ■ too 
great. , .. 

A more' serious difficulty! is , the 
Tractate s account of comic catharsis. 
In the case o£ tragic catharsis, argu- 
ment has raged because there are rival 
plausible •interpretations'- and the 
Taaate, It genuine* is helpful here - 
but the account of comic catharsis is 
hard to mage plausible bn any inter- 
pretation. Janko translates: "throueh 


pleasure and laughter achieving tne 
purgation of the like emotions'*? and 
argues that “pleasure’’ here means 
Innocent mirth ", “Innocopi" b hardly 
to.be ured in. connection with- 

but. we do nbtkhow whether Aristotle 
bad therh in mihd or their possibly 
milder successors of middle .comedy, 
so that may pass. The major difficulty 
b Why, and how, one j should heed to 
purge pleasure and laughter, Janko 
merely suggests' that it involves relief 
Jig “one's, Impulse to the immoderate 
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Subverting 
what went 
before 

Tradition and Desire: from David to 

Delacroix 

by Norman Bryson 

Cambridge University Press, £27.50 

ISBN0521 241936 

Endowed with the kind of surname 


Cambridge?) the whole of the book is 
dependent upon an unquestioned view 
of tradition. While Bryson’s analysis 0 f 
how his chosen artists negotiate sub- 
vert and challenge what has 'gone 
before (the problem is succinctly de- 
fined as “breaking the spell of belated- 
ness”) is extremely illuminating the 
identity and composition of the canon 
is unquestioned. Bryson also constant- 
ly refers to “style" without offering any 
definition of the term whatsoever. He 
refers, for instance, to “the whole 
course of French painting styles since 
Natoire”. Therefore, notwithstanding 
his protestations, his essay is potential 
ly reactionary. He is, moreover, much 
closer to Gombrich than he realizes in 


A page from Mayakovsky’s “Sovie^Iphabe^S 
appends a propaganda couplet to each initial letter. An Illustration 
from Gerald Janacek’s hook The Look of Russian Literature: 
avant-garde visual experiment 1900-1930, published by Princeton 
University Press at £51.00. . 


Norman Hiyson Has masters- David, Ingres and Delacroix 
produced three major studies in almost — and he apDlies to the oaintinos nfh« 

£K # . I W b ^ 0f ^ l,ll ■ *!! 0, «ir choi^ a Cous andTalffi^! 

H«Ro«? r,flCt i e ^ ze< ^ 0n the j- ne b 5! a amination thereby uncovering for- 

d,sc “ ss , in 8.y ,r - mulations which once propose! seem 
naffinSs "SqH, famillar impregnable and indeed obvious As 

8 h . J5 d 1 J th - ce u ntui ? Gombrich firmed up art history by hU 
France (the present title echoes that of study of osvchoIoEv Brvtnn wf, tn 

P amtin 8). and °n of theory derived principally from 
SLriri™ linguistics and psychLalysJ 


Hearing 
voices 

Problems of Dostoevsky's Poetics 
by Mikhail Bakhtin 
edited and translated by Caryl 
Emerson 

Manchester University Press, £35.00 
and £11.00 

ISBN 07190 1458 land 1459 X 

Nowadays it is hard to pick up a work 
of literary criticism published m North 
America without encountering the 
name of Mikhail Bakhtin. This is 
especially true of work on Dostoevsky, 
of course. Bakhtin’s reputation is such 
that references to him have become 
mandatory in critical writing on Rus- 
sian literature, but the same may be 
generally true of all informed critical 
work- on tire novel as a genre, tor: . 
Bakhtin has poped a challenge to the 
Whole codcept of “objectivity" . It is a ' 
challenge stated with admirable frank- 
ness by Wayne Booth in his excellent 
introduction to this new translation of 
Bakhtin's seminal study. 

In. short, what Bakhtin did wbb to 
challenge the view that the authorial 
voice possesses greater value than that 
of other voices . or consciousnesses 1 
which comprise the total Ity of a fiction- 
al '.work. In Dostoevsky's novels 
where, In Bakhtin's! opinion, such 
polyphony is to be discerned -most 
cleariy, the. justice done to life is 
therefore greater than In the work of 
othor ' novelists. The irreducible 
-polyphony" of human life, its multi- 
centred, multi-voiced character is best 
represented in the capacious genre of 
the novel; and it may also be true, as 


European literature, particularly that 
of the novel. His claims for the Dos- 
toevskian novel as uniquely polypho- 
nic would similarly seem less arrogant 
had he been able to demonstrate more 
clearly, in less general terms, the 
nctual role of polyphony in the major 
fiction. As It turns out, he Is more 
successful in perceiving, often with 
great subtlety, the Interaction of con- 
sciousnesses and the resultant 
polyphonic characterization in the les- 
ser genres. Perhaps his gravest disser- 
vice to criticism has been to make 
overemphatic distinctions of kind be- 
tween such supposedly monological 
novelists as Turgenev and Tolstoy and 
the polyphonic Dostoevsky, when 
these are. arguably no more than 

distinctions or degree. 

Bakhtin wrote in a polemical Spirit 
during the 1920s, employing esoteric 
terminology that has proved intract- 
able to earlier translators. This fine 
translation overcomes most problems. 
Asa result, the reader can now readily 

tin’s chal leng^l^^ 8 ^ 

Richard Freeborn 

Richard Freeborn Is professor of Rus- 


the other hand by suggestions of 
esoteridsm and revelation. Word and 
Image, the first of the three, was 
prefaced by a passage from Italo 
Cal vino; this latest book carries a page 
dedicated to tour lines bum Louis 
Aragon. The writing often mas- 
querades as “difficult" but is In fact 
usually simple, given patience, and 
sometimes Brilliant. 

It has been Bryson’s avowed intent 
to set the cat among the art historical 
pigeons. Here he suggests that source 
analysis has not yet properly begun 
and tackles the problem of how the 
artist responds to “tradition”. That 
there is a problem few would doubt. 
That nobody but Bryson is or has been 
concerned with it many would chal- 
lenge. The question leads him to take 
issue with Sir Ernst Gombrich’s 
account of the function of the schema 
in artistic tradition. Bryson , with typic- 
al elegance and acumen sets the con- 
cept of iconoclasm against Gombrich’s 
study of inheritancejnd points out that 
“once one Is alerted to the breaking of 
tradition that is au intrinsic condition 
of the forward movement which Gom- 
brich’s account celebrates, it becomes 
possible to view the western tradition as 


Paradoxically the tradition Biyson 
examines is itself wrested from tradi- 
tion. Taking his three major artists he 
nowhere explores the boundaries, the 
seams between history and conscious- 
ness where tradition and its concepts 
are produced. He has not, therefore, 
invented a universal method to be 
applied anywhere with equally rich 
results. The undergraduate essay 
“Consider tradition and innovation in 
the work of ...” is certainly due for 
retirement and Bryson admirably 
raises questions long overdue. But he 
doesn’t always see alternative ques- 
tions and the ones that he does raise 
are not always convincingly answered. 
Tradition is cumulative and unpredict- 
able, a knowledge of what it is can only 
be reached by examining the bouna- 


of London. 


r — I"'"” U 

cteep as Its commitment to realism.” 
The problem with reading Bryson’s 
work is that while often with good 
reason and sometimes to good effect 
he dissociates himself from something 
he is wont to call normal art historical 
practice (and I am not sure where he 
thinks this is to be located, perhaps iti 


right tasks, is the best instrument of 
understanding, that has ever been de-. 
vised." To dlls extent it is arguable that 
the polyphonic novel of Dostoevsky 
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nray offer us a better understanding of 
life that any other, since it will adhieve 
a "sublimity of freed perspectives" that 
no monological view of the world can 
match.' 

As mustbo obvious, Bakhtin's views 
are not tidily! Marxist: His work was 
.frst, Published In the Soviet Union In 
192? and then lost to sight during the . ' 
,,yeajs of Stalling ascendancy, -It was' 1 
< wscue^tfrwn obliyiqt) in a .second, • ’ 
^ (which forms 
tht.ba*, qC the .present translation) • 
‘.•fod ' two further ■ editions •; j have'* 

■ Jus ideas may be, B#kht|u;««rt» : firom 1 


Great Hatred, Llttte Room; the Irish , 
historical novel . 

by Janes M. Cahalan 
Gill & Macmillan, £18.00 
! ISBN Q7171 1366.3 - 

fj™* C ? halai1 rightly says that Irish 
historical novels, despite their num- 
bers and ; their popularity, have suf- 
fered critical neglect. His book 
attempts to redress the . situation, 
i hough this is a pioneering study, with 
a good scholarly base, its method is 
rather rigid: foreachof the 15 novelists 
he discusses, Cahalan gives a brief 
■resumd of the life, followed by a 
' . of „ those 


on a stock of ballads, and folklore, 
Scott had behind him the Scottish 
Enlightenment, which is one reason 
why his hovels are so much better. 
Cfhalan points out that the Irish 
writers were too conscious of an En- 
glish audience which had to be edu- 
cated. About Irish realities, and too 
much given to gothicism ana romance 
- perhaps an understandable reaction 
to the miseries of Irish history. It 
should also be said that they are mostly 
very poor writers. Nothing In Caha- 
lan s exhumation of the evidence really 
challenges the verdict of Thomas Fla- 
nagan (whose own Year of The French ' 
Is a distinguished modern historical 
novel) thit Irish historical fiction has 
falfen Into a merciful oblivion", 
Cahalan turns '.to ‘20th-century 
novelists - William Buckley Sean 
O’Faolain, Liam ^FlK? Walter 


Bryson's text is infectious. The usual 
complaints made by art historians of 
Bryson' work are that the author does 
not consider art works as objects, that 
he ignores colour, that he docs no red 
research and does not know whflf 4rt 
' Historical research -has been dbhe'and 
that he does hot recognize the historic- 
al (ie political) context of the produc- 
tion of works of art. These things do 
not seem to me to matter, in this 
instance; Bryson’s enterprise is of a 
different complexion. We should wel- 
come his contribution; it is stimulating, - 
challenging and thought-provoking. 
While Word and Image drew on 
French post-structuralist theory arid 

E articularly on Lyotard’s, distinction 
etween discours and figure, Bryson's 
approach in Tradition and Desire is. as 
one might guess from the title, in- 
formed oy a reading of Lacan. 

The stoiy of artliistory since the 
1960s has been one of a movement 
away from the artist as producer 
towards the object- as product of 
society and towards the viewer as 
consumer in the historical and in the 


contemporary sense. With Bryson we 
are back with the artist again though 
on somewhat different territory since b 


nporaiy 
ick with 


profound involvement with 
psychoanalysis lies behind his work. 
He has a talent for- formulating ques- 


reassertlng the obvious, for turning 
something around and creating simple 
inversions and plain substitutions, for 


’i-h w. j l rFty’ Walter , inversions and plain substitutions, for 
^ Murdoch- (Whose Jhe apprehending the value of the symbo- 

1 w fl is sU ^ ly D ? 8 h * r -lie, all of which is fundamentaJ.ro 
^ worst novels), James Plunkett,; Ellis ' i, • ■ ■ - - — * 


is. Above all'B 




Bakhtin !,- ' ■ . 

MSSil Bfikhtin’s writingi on culture' 
tbesubjeciof a 
^Todotov, 

flfe.ftrs^tmbUthMin Frenchfn 1981 .: 
Inahew frHriatioaby.lVlid Qodkich, 
JWhgf foifow publjahed by 
Mglg 


S VeStJ .* a ?°^ of B principally as a , 
formal phenbmenoq In literary terms, 
ft the course of his study he makes 
nigh claims for the phenomenon of • 


w uoyyn. ourtne ottcct can 
, -be monotonous, aqd he has tendency 

Wth-cSitury 

S. fronv Walter 

Scott; tW broad sweep of events arid 
stheu^ popart* fo represent the wholei 
j™ ^ n °ramiQ galIery of characters . 
ihe removal. of the. Vbig names” df 
history to the backgroujw; the passive 
,;h«oj upt( the mixture df romande dnd 
realism; : ;Cafaalan fc good on :the 
reasons, why Irish writtii differ from 


roy* UTaolaln, the uneven O’Flaherty 


.. Bloom’s The Anxiety of IhfhUtW y • 

! is not completely convincing because 


&! :'roputit^S 

S: SffiSSSi™ ^ '' ro S5 era ’ ■“ ^ artists ait viewers. : 

Slutkof ' > valuation - ; -r This is an impoftant book which cuti 

a i jnto the frbrfe of 19th-century: aK 

® ,of S ^ ott ' hlit PricaJ studies, Bryson writes ^th 

Rnmm bow-wow 1 Dtission and! tetidemess and .with in 


v crieiral specufetidit, which would; have ' 
; wo r 9fohV^b^ti^ghad^^fBakht^n , : : 
• tehtfod to- ovdraimp^ ’th^. hiSSty ,of r 
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[ Acts of 
I kindness 

| ‘ [ n Defence or Animals 
x edited by Peter Singer 

I BlackweU,£15.00 and £4.95 
i 1SBN0631 13897 8 and 13896 X 
* • 

I . To be clear about things. In Defence of 
Animals is a defence of non-human 
animals. For the most part, it is a 
defence of only some non-human 
animals; and it is a defence of those 
animals against their treatment by 
humans In particular, not against their 
treatment by other animals. 

For the benighted, on whom the 
: animal rights movement has as yet 
! made no impact, this readable book 
provides a swift passage to the heart of 
i Its concerns. For the participant, sym- 
• pathizer or critic, it is an engaging and 
stimulating progress report. The 15 
‘ . contributions are assembled into three 
I : sections dealing respectively with the 
1 philosophy of the movement, the main 
areas of animal abuse, and the succes- 
■ ses and disappointments experienced 
; i so far in the attempt to bring nbout 
t, reform. Peter Singer provides pro- 
logue and epilogue, and a number of 
’ contributors pay tribute to his inspira- 
. lion; but part of the strength of the case 
• l as presented lies in the varied and 
c . independent standpoints of its advo- 
cates. 

The animal movement of today, 
y compared with the movement of old, 

' has a new, two-edged thrust - one 
’ theoretical, the other practical. On the 
theoretical side, it is urged that consid- 
• nation for animals can- no longer be 
~ seen as an option exercised by tbe 
kindly, but is an obligation which it is 
culpable to neglect. Hence the talk of 
; rights, despite that fact that such talk 
t arouses strong opposition. Prevailing 
attitudes, are seen to be based on a 
combination of threadbare ideology 
r. and ignorance, against which moral 
admonitio^aever would make much 
| headway: yid this helps to explain the 
recourse to direct action. There are 
now, as Singer notes, activists pre- 
. pared to take the law into their own 
hands. 

Tom Regan characterizes this ideol- 
• 1 ogy as the view that we are entitled to 
•; treat animab as nothing more nor less 
1. thHn a human resource. Under this 
* ; nsramption all the specific ills visited 
i: JfP°o animab in the form of factory 
P fanning, animal experimentation and 
|i‘ O 1 ?* 1 .practices, with the loneliness, 
l Pnyatron, pain and untimely death 
•• w “ c *' foere entail, become in principle 
A«eptable, and at best may only be 
iweYiaied by acts of "kindness", 
rous it is that the British Government 
b- ** February, 1984, so 

fochatd Ryder reports/ sees fit to 
~ . I*!* 111 , in condoning experiments on 
• which inflict severe or endur-. 

■ pain, provided only that it is not 
j «Vere and enduring. In addition, the 
cha^e of . Dale Jamieson’s cool 
. “rault on, zops Is precisely that they 
*enre to reinforce this ideology, 
n«!L - ' \ mat .^ r of ignorancerMarian 
: K l account of the sden- 

' ■ for assessing suffering b lent 

• S. Jl th , e case °f the practising , 
• i ! testified in court to their , 

1 i ■ 


al forms of pressure. Major changes 
can °n!y be effected by law. That 
affiliation with a particular party is the 


activist. That the animal rights move- 
ment has a natural affinity with a 
particular political stance is the (philo- 
sophical) claim of others. Neither 
claim is convincingly made out. 
Rather, the wisdom of seasoned cam- 
paigner Henry Spira must surely be 
heeded: “there is no percentage in 
making anybody lose face ... it is 
good politics to put yourself in the 
position of those you are trying to 
chanee". The successful challenges 
which he helped to mount in the 
United States against the Draize test 
(on rabbits’ eyes) and the LD50 test (to 
tind how much at a substance Is needed 
to kill half of a given population of 
animals) come across as among the 
most solid achievements of the move- 
ment so far. 

It is just as well that “we do not need 
to know how many individuab have 
inherent value before we can know 
that some do” (Regan), for the arti- 
culation of a philosophy capable of 
supplanting the one which prevails is 
still some way from being realized. 
There could, for example, be seen to 
be a deep divide between Singer’s 
emphasis on the moral importance of 
the quality of a creature’s Life and 
Regan's notion of the inherent value of 
the life of an experiencing subject; 


and, again, between both their posi- 
tions and that of Lewis Rcgenstein, 
who attributes a right to life not only to 
all animals but to plants also. Nor will 
it do to declare the domestication of 
animals by humans unnatural, as docs 
Schleifer, in face of its being a long- 
standing and unsclfconscious practice, 
and hardly a unique phenomenon in 
the animal kingdom at large. Rcgcn- 
stcin, again, endorses the idea of a 
“distorted” evolution - from what 
perspective? - and affirms that there is 


operating that the biosphere should 
contain as many species as possible. 
But this is hardly a self-evident ideal. 

The last word belongs to the rats. 
Those who know of the rat’s versatility 
- according to Konrad Lorenz, it is the 
only creature who will rival the aver- 
age human at climbing a rope, swim- 
ming under water and walking a long 
distance - may be amused, though not 
surprised, at these creatures' splendid- 
ly defiant response (reported by Daw- 
kins) when confined, and subjected to 
a steady stream of cigarette smoke 
administered through a small tube. 
They bung up the tube with the only 
material to hand - their own faeces. 

Alan Holland 

Alan Holland Is lecturer in philosophy 
at the University of Lancaster. 



Design j 
concepts 

Engineering Design 
by Gerhard Pahl and Wolfgang Beitz 
The Design Council/Springcr, £40.00 
ISBN0 85072 1245 

Al long last there is a growing realiza- 
tion in Britain of the vital importance 
of good design In our engineering and 
manufacturing industry. This is re- 
flected in the efforts being made to 
establish the teaching of engineering 
design in degree course curricula - a 
long overdue move which is now 
encouraged by the Engineering Coun- 
cil’s insistence that to qualify for 
accreditation, courses wifi have to 
include a major design activity. 

There are many difficulties in pro- 
viding good design teaching, including 
the establishment of design teaching 
posts and the recruitment of well- 
qualified candidates with postgraduate 
research and/or design experience in 
industry. A further difficulty has been 
the dearth of good up-to-date text- 
books in English, which go beyond 
the detailed design of, for example, 
machine elements (a collection of 
mechanical parts which, when assem- 
bled, become a whole machine). 
However, a second edition of Michael 
French’s textbook, retilled Conceptual 
Design for Engineers, has just Been 
published by the Design Council. 

Those of us who are Involved in 
design teaching have long been aware 
that there is a strong tradition of 
engineering design philosophy and 
concepts in Germany, going back to 
the classical text by Kcuieaux in 1854, 
which in its English translation became 
a nineteenth-century designers’ refer- 
ence “biblc” in Britain and the United 
States. The most distinguished expo- 
nents of that tradition today are two 
professors of engineering design (as 
opposed to machine elements), 
Gerhard Pahl of the Tech nische Hoch- 


versity of Cambridge and Arno 
Pom era ns are therefore to be con- 
gratulated on a fine translation which 
reads like an original English text. 

The strategy of design Ts presented 
under four major stages: clarification 
of the task; conceptual; embodiment; 
detail. Although the first two are 
familiar in British practice, “embodi- 


ment" is an interesting term, first put 
forward by Michael French and given 
considerable emphasis in this new text. 


to cover the alternative terms, such as 
“layout design", “scheme design", 
“draft design^ or “general arrange- 
ment”. It is thus a phase in the design 
process in which a more-or-less ab- 
stract concept develops into a layout or 
form that will determine an engineer- 
ing product in accordance with related 
technical and economic considera- 
tions. 

A simple but significant innovation 
in outlook is to treat all technical 
systems as involving only three physic- 
al considerations: the flow of energy; 
the flow of materials; and the flow of 
signals, or information. These con- 
cepts, used in conjunction with logical 
considerations and b functional struc- 
ture, lead to well-structUTed design 
methods, flow charts, and decision- 
making trees. These are presented in 
very well set-out charts and design 
sheets, which could easily be used by 
student-designers undertaking pro- 
jects, or by practising designers in 
industry. 

All this may sound very abstract , but 
the great strength of the text is that the 
theory is always profusely illustrated 
with real product designs and many 
detail drawings - for example, of a 
motor vehicle fuel gauge; filling, stor- 
ing and loading bags of animal Teed ; a 
biscuit machine; a potato harvesting 
machine; and a flow control valve. 
British designers might find the exten- 
sive and rigorous design methodology 
inhibiting to their innovation and 
flashes of inspiration, but we all ack- 
nowledge the justified reputation of 
German evolutionary product design, 
with its superb detail design. As this 
has lead to so many highly successful 


schule, Darmstadt, and Wolfgang 
Beitz, of the Technische Universitat, 
Berlin, both of whom have made many 
important contributions to interna- 
tional conferences. 

The publication of a series of their 
papers in the journal /wonsintfcriwi in 
1972-74 and discussions on the report 
“Guidelines: design. of technical pro- 
ducts" for the design committee of the 
Society of German Engineers led to ' • 
■the publication, of tfreu* influential 


book KoflstrukUofrlehre: handbUCh fitf t 
stadium (uid praxis' in 1977. The best - . 
contribution the Design Council could 
make to improving the leaching and 


[Council could 


This wooden model from about 2000 bc depicts servants making 
bread: one kneeds the dough, while the other, shields his Face from the 
fire he stokes yrith a poker. From Carol Andrew’s Egyptian Mummies 
(British Museum, £4.95) 


practice of engineering design in Bri- 
tain was to have Pahl and, Beitz’ s book 
translated - a formidable task, given 
that many of the ideas pre philosophic- 
al concepts involving speclally-toined . 
German words; Kqn Wallace Of the 
engineering department at the Uni- 


II is a tribute to the Fundamental 
thinking of the authors that their 
chapter on computer-aided design, 
which might have dated in the Vvafrl of 
rapid development in this field during 
the past ten years, is still highly 
relevant. This chapter deals with com- 
puter-aided searching,, the selection of 
components, and optimization - all of. 
which are now being actively resear- 
ched. . 

Pah land Beitz’s book .will no doubt 
have considerable influence on our 
young designers, ft Should be required 
reading for all staff teaching engineer: . 

■ ing degree courses In this country, 

Joseph glack " 

Professor Black is head of the school of 
engineering at the University of Bath. 
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Single Lera: the story of 
the simple microscope . , 
by Brian J. Ford' .. 

’ William Helnemann, £10.95 
ISBN 0434 26844 5 


almost certainly true that scientists 
regarded the use of such a simple 
instrument as being beneath their 
dignity. But this is probably not the 
entire story. The simple microscope is 
much harder to use and thus requires 
more skill and dedication by its usersj 
again, simple lenses of high magnifica- 


Ford begins his story with the Dutch 
qaturallst Antony Van Leeuwenhoek 


i- ■ Jr^underlirie strongly the detach- microscope, 

ri fealjty that surrounds, the • formed by tl.- __.- ... - 
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I ■ Arealistic perspeefiveon the . microscope,' mjvhich there is only, a 
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microscope. In which- the ' image belonging to lh eJoyal Society (1681), 
formed by the objective lens is imaged . wnfes of microscopes lhatr ■ . 
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of the single instrument. 

As would be expected from Brian 
Ford, ihe book iswell written and easy 
to rend. It has an adequate name and 
subject index, together with a list of 
over 80 selected references. 
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.' shows the Object clearer. ; 

. Again, Robert Hooke in his Qi|lerian 
lectures- Of 1679, maintained thafsjm- 
:ple mierbstopes:' . , ;• !'" •" 

• do’ make The object appear touch 


pleat ■‘flea-glass”, via the more soph* 
mlcatcd compass microscope and 'thd .' 
screw-barrel, to the elegant aquatic . 
and botanical microscopes of the early 
. nineteenth century.: Ford suggests that - 


SavUe Bradbury • ' 

S avtle Bradbury is lecturer In anatomy 
at the University of Oxford. 
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Confront .. Creationism, edited by 
Lotirlo R,.' Godfrey, from Norton at 
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ion that foe simple, ; 
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Blackwell 


Torture 

EDWARD PETERS 


In 1874 Vidor Hugo announced that 
'torture had ceased to exist', and yet, 
more than a century later. It Is used 
routinely In one In three countries. 
This book, the most extensive recent 
examination of the subject In the past 
and In the present, describes the early 
history of torture and uncovers the 
reasons for Its widespread 
reproduction. 

New Perspectives on the Past 
216 pages, hardback £17.50 

(OKU 131847) 

paperback £5 .95 (0 a 1 13723 sj 


Aristocracy 

JONATHAN POWIS 


'A marvel of lucid compression' 
Times Literary Supplement 
Throughout western history the 
exercise of power has often been the 
birthright of a privileged few. This 
book analyses the features of 
aristocratic rule, and attempts to 
explain why - until the very recent 
past — that rule was accepted by the 
community as a whole. 

New Perspectives on the Past 
120 pages, hardback £14.95 

(0C31 13067 3) 

paperback £4.50 (0 63i i3706S) 


Women of the 
Medieval World 

Edited by JULIUS KJR8HNER 
and SUZANNE WEMPLE 


This book examines the status and 
lives of women In Europe during the 
Middle Ages, and Is concerned both 
with the role oF women In the 
religious life of the lime, and with the 
family and relations between men and 
women. The contributors Include 
Lydia Leah OUs, Helen Rodnite 
Lemay, Julius Klrshner, Jo Ann 




pages. £?7.5Q ' (0 531 138722) 


Western 

Sexuality 

Practice and Precept in Past and 

Present Times 

Edited by PHILIPPE ARlfeS and 

ANDRE BfeJM 


Distinguished-French, Italian and 
British historians here discuss the 
complete origins of the western model 
of marriage, the Importance of the '■ 
distinction between love within end 
outside marriage, the changing 
attitudes towards sexual practices 
between men and woriien, and the 
relative dissolubility of marriage at 
different periods. ' 

240 pages, £17.50 to S3 1 13478 xi 
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Labour’s 

Moscow 

envoy 

Stafford Cripps* Mission to Moscow 
1940-42 

by Gabriel Gorodetsky 
Cambridge University Press, £25.00 
ISBN 0 521 23866 8 
The Second Baldwin Government and 
I (he United States 1924-29 
by B. J. C. McKercfacr 
Cambridge University Press, £22.50 
ISBN 0521 25802 2 

On June 12, 1940 Sir Stafford Cripps 
arrived in Moscow to lake charge of 
the British embassy. He was not a 
career diplomat ana special arrange- 
ments were made for him to keep his 
seat in Parliament vacant. Cripps was 
in fact a left-wing socialist wno had 
been expelled from the Labour Party 
the previous year as a persistent de- 
viant from party policy. “I shall never 
rejoin the Labour Party after the way 
they treated me," he told Arthur 
Greenwood's son shortly before finally 
leaving Moscow. 

By June 1940, of course, the war- 
time coalition government under 
Churchill was in process of formation 
and Labour ministers were appointed 
to the War Cabinet. Nevertheless, the 
choice of .Cripps for Moscow was 
remarkable, Gabriel Gorodetsky tells 
us that the Prime Minister's role in 
appointing him was "minimal”. En- 
grossed in the tragic French collapse 
and the reconstruction of the Cabinet, 
Churchill only exchanged a few words 
about It with ' Halifax, the Foreign 
Secretary, in the garden of 10 Downing 
Street and could not spare the time to 
4fe{Uh prippa hlipMif before hq-Jeft. 
Halifax, on .whose management of 
foreign policy' Gorodetsky u scathing, 
was the leading figure, and this is 
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Stafford CrJ 
February 14 


only abandoned by the Foreign Office 
and Churchill fwho never forgot the 
ambassador’s three weeks* delay in 
forwarding to Stalin the Prime Minis- 
ter’s warning of Hitler's invasion in 
April 1941); put also not asingleSoviet 


politics. /The diverging views in the 
[Foreign] Office coupled with Hali- 
fax & irresolution made it possible for 
an outsider like Cripps to leave hid 
imprint.” * 

But the impetus to set relations with ' 
Rus$ia on a new course certainly came ' 
from Churchill. The "ubiquitous” 1 
Cripps was; a widely. known,: if not 
notorious, figure, and a troublemak- 
er. After his return home from Mos- ■ 


Minister. When Cripps was pressing • 
the Government to let hlA come home ! 
fo autumn 1941 Churchill preferred * 
him to stay In Russia; hi London, he 
would profit from the eruption of 
^RP°rt for the Soviet Union. Chiir- 




be more trouble with Cripps, whose ' 
one idea Is to come home and play a '. 
part here”. ' . ** 1 j 

The fact, which Was intolerable for 1 
the ever active ambassador, was that* 
for most of Gripps’s mission, there was 
Uttle or nothing for him to do in 
Moscow, and. by. the time the Anglo 
Sovie* %«ment - “an alliance ofi 
r "JKj i? e ta signedonJply 12, ' 


Moscow”), differences i 




audit 


tween 


Minister or high official saw him off, 
despite his long battle against anti- 
Soviet forces in London. 
r i When Cripps was in Moscow, the 

west: British policy towards Russia 
was influenced by American Ideas, as 
Anthony Eden's visit to Moscow in 
December 1941 and his Inability to 
accept Soviet ideas on the postwar 
settlement in his meetings there 
showed In the 1920s, however, Bri- 
tain had already. accepted naval equal- 
ity With America, and leading British . 
figures like Churchill and the secretary . '• 
to the Cabinet, Sir Maurice Hankey. 
resented the way in which ministers 
. deferred to Washington. The big Issues 
>“ debate between Britain and the 
United States when Stanley Baldwin’s 
second government was formed 
in October 1924 were arbitration 
treaties, naval disarmament.- how 
could the formula for battleships 
agreed at Washington In 1922 be 
extended to other vessels? - and, later, 
me tends of British adhesion to the 
Bnand-Kellog “no war” treaty. In so 
many fields British and American 


lmiLL!EKn^iT^m^rr.X7-rT«ir'77ii 


by changes in position on either side: 
the United States opposed blockades 
yet, supported them when a belligerent 
. herself; Britain wanted certain areas of 
the world to be .exempt from the "no 
war agreement, yet complained when 

Amenra did the same. How far were 
these disagreements, which wrecked a 
settlement. /real” , how far pretexts for 
anti-American or anti-British feeling? 


Crime 

figures 

Crime in Early Modern England 1550- 
1750 

byj. A. Sharpe 
■-Longman-, -£5. 95 
ISBN 0582 48994 6 ■ 

Twenty years ago, when Britain was 
launched into that decade of experi- 
ment, innovation, and rebellion, re- 
membered as “the swinging sixties”, a 
notable transformation .was beginning 
to affect, among other areas of nation- 
al life, the writing of history. In those 
years a small number of historians 
began to expand their areas of study, 
away from national politics and foreign 
polity, to write about the histories of 
women, blacks, crowds and riots, 
lower-class culture, sport and leisure, 
popular religion, and urban growth 
and decline. A few began to write on 
the social history of crime, and one of 
theff numberhas now produced a book 
explaining their methods and summar- 
izing their findings thus far.-' - 
As Dr Sharpe observes, the social 
history of crime In eariy modem 
England is not, even' now, an over- 




graphs and dissertations, and T 
™ 2 same number of scattered^ 
But these have opened up'ajX 
significant area of history * 
Counting is the indispensable h 
step in writing the history ofcriS 5 

aasssstefig 

to some interesting conclusions, f* 
modem England was indeed violmS 
modem standards, “hut not suffiS* 
ly so to constitute a society wK 
qualitatively different from onrm? 
Serious crime meant theft du 
exclusively {some 85 to 90m 
cent of serious crime proseaj 
while homicides amounted to btnif 
per cent of prosecutions, semi]* 
ences only 1-2 per cent, and b 
much-discussed offence of witeteri 

was statistically almost invisible Wks 
all prosecutions in ail courts are 
dered most crime was very pe tty oia 
indeed; in Essex during the yeand 
economic crisis 1629-31 there mat] 
prosecutions for theft, but 652 fa 
offences connected with drink id 
alehouses, and 698 for failure to rat 
on the highways. National proao- i 
tions for crime rose duiiog j 
Elizabethan period to a peak a it * 
eariy 17th century, but then fell in ! 
after the Restoration and conlbnj < 
low during the 18th century, tom j 
once more only after 1800. And Kt ■ 
strangely, the post-Restoration fc 
cline is partly explained by a dnpii 
prosecutions over property offences, 
these falling in Essex from an amyl 
average of 500 in the 1620s to'jidfl 
per annum a century later. Tmsm 
time when England's commerailt 
velopment was fast gathering pact 
Furthermore, despite the great » 
crease in capital offences . la & 

K riod, hangings fell drastically lath 
er 17th century. As the author p* 
it, “a person accused of fekniyi 
Elizabeth’s reign stood a one b fan 
chance of being executed; for hisoebu 
counterpart under Queen Anne, d* 
chances were more like one in tin". 
Mercy tempered justice, Or Sharpe 
argues, to encourage the lower data 
to accept the legitimacy of 
tors’ rule over them, and Iwpflafef 
that by the 18th century theta 
have replaced religion a^tbe ftow* 
holding society together.., , j-' ' 

Other topics considered in thlsboa 
include the village context of enft 
contemporary stereotypes of enw 
and criminals, the different typei w 
categories of criminal, the ‘ crow* 
Uzation of the poor” (and the alt* 
dant decline of what is engapW 
called “fur-collar crirae”) t 
vexed issue of “social crime' . Yen 
occasionally the author's grip m ® 
subject feiters, in discussing 
porary views on the connection 
tween sin and crime for example- 
the blemishes are few. Dr Stag 
writes with wit and style, and » » 
afraid to illustrate a point with a two 
black humour, of which judlcjd 
hives offer so many examples. FWt* 

g eneral reader or the beginnm*®' 
ent this book is an' excellent 
tion, while for ' the teacher 
repeating Tbdors-and-Stuarts « w®* 
be a stimuatlng change. 


.mentwere tpowidefor him to 
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^ tt ered in universities' throughout — — ^ 

Britain, Canada, and the.United States Dr Clifton Is lecturer In hisipry i 
B&ve produced barely a score of nfono- University of Warwick. . ■ 0: 


The Marciis Garvey and Universal Negf? 
Improvement Association Papers 


E^dls ' Scpt^nbVr 1920-August 192f^ 
ROBERTA. HILL ; i - > 

k r. » . ’ if . ;• - • 1 . 

This third volume of Robert A; Hill’s monumental tei 
survey of Mwcus Garvey and tl^e extraordinary mass 
tnoVemefit ofblacjc soaalRrotest he inspifedco verst J 
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altogether to Dr Walvin's taste. To 
start with a flourish with the American 


HISTORY 


Declaration of Independence is a fine 
gesture to the North American mar- 
ket, but somewhat meaningless in the 
context of English urban fife, whose 


Living in 
towns 

English Urban Life 1776-1851 
by James WaMn 
Hutchinson , £14.95 and £6.95 
ISBN 009 1561 50 7 and 1561515 

The time when something resembling 
modem society was taking shape, the 
time when factory industry and indust- 
rial towns were In the brutal vigour of 
their yoirtta, the time when population 
first began an explosive increase, is a 
period that has rightly attracted a great 
deal of attention from social historians 
in recent years. Several publishers 
have independently but simultaneous- 
ly taken up the excellent idea that the 
uneral reader and the student need a 
digest and synthesis of all this recent 
work which they can never have the 
lime to read themselves. Penguin is 
doing it one way, taking the whole of 
society over a long period; Oxford 
does it another way, with more strictly 
defined urban history volumes. Hutch- 
inson, in whose series "The Social 
History Of England’ , this volume 
appears, has a mixed approach, some 
centuries given the complete treat- 
ment as with Penguin, other periods 
topically divided. James Walvin is 
naturally tied to his brief and con- 
slbihed by the prior appearance in the 
series of the book on the rural world in 
the same period; but one cannot help 
feeling that he might have been more 
comfortable in another stable. 

This is the result of a certain uneasi- 
ness about the meaning to be attached 
lo the concept of urban society, and an 
understandable reluctance to engage 
in sustained discussion of the charac- 
teristics of the peculiarly urban ingre- 
dient, for such semantics would be out 
olri&fejn a work .of this kind. It is, 
indeed, ’-bne of the strengths of the 
hook that ij refuses to accept any hard 
and faiitdluinctlon between urban and 
rnraj flrtd lays emphasis on the con- 
tinuities in social behaviour and cus- 
toms from traditional and rural set- 
tings to be found in mld-19tb-centuiy 
towns. ’Again, political activity is 
rightly presented as a most important 
Ingredient in class formation. This is 
the politics of the propertied interest, 
of the Anti-Corn Law League, of the 
Chartists and the anti-Poor Law move- 
ment; some of it, indeed much of it, 
may hive been carried on in towns, but 
“ wm not about towns in the sense in 
Which urban politics is normally under- 
stood. Nor are. the date limits 


history is actually taken up from 
somewhere in the 1780s anti 1790s. 
The Great Exhibition year of 1851 is as 
good a date as any at which to end the 
study, being conventionally taken to 
mark the beginning of social tranquil- 
lity after the alarms and upheavals of 
the 1830s and 1840s. Nevertheless, in 
many respects, and especially in deal- 
ing with the development of popular 
culture. Dr Walvin cannot avoid 
plunging deep into the later 19th 
century - and had he not done so the 
interesting things he has to say about 
popular musicalhy. sports, or holidays 
would have been impoverished. 

The terminal date of 1851, however, 
is also justified because the census in 
that year showed that the English had 
become for the first time a predomi- 
nantly urban people. The trouble is 
that it was urban only in the technical 
sense that more than half the popula- 
tion lived in places which had more 
than 2,500 inhabitants. In other words 
the census authorities set the urban 
threshold very low for the purposes of 
their calculation, and if the people of 
small country towns were "urban 1 ' they 
had, first, been urban for a very long 
time and were scarcely a new phe- 
nomenon of the industrial revolution; 
secondly, the texture of their urbanity 
was very different from that of the 
swarming masses of the great growth 
towns. There was in fact a whole 
hierarchy of towns ranging all the way 
from the little market town to the 
million-peopled metropolis, and while 
1 it is inevitable that a compressed 
account such as this should concen- 
trate on the largest towns where 
changes were most arresting, it needs 
to be remembered that the conditions 
and lives of nearly half the urban 
population of 1851, that is one quarter 
of the total population, are effectively 
outside the purview of this book. 

The large towns themselves did not 
form a single urban class, but differed 
considerably in economic and social 
structure, in municipal activity and 
political behaviour. Quite apart from 


pursuit 

The CMlliatUni of the Crowd; popular 
fa England 1750-1900 , 

byJ.M.GoibyandA.W- Pu«hre I 

Bataford,£l 5.95 and£7.95 . 
,gBN0713414UXaridl4138 ■! r 
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v^tonio Qramsci fa unusual those 
HSE Th? authors of . this: readable 
Dook challenge the prevailing Ortho- 
about ; popular culture in 
Wn^tury Britain,' which they see as 
that romanticizes traditional cul- . 
to™ i interprets the history of leisure as . 
P“t of the struggle for contrbl iiUlass • 
andseesthe commerci&liza- 
Jton of leisure in the latter half Of the . . 

; cranny; as l a'. Victory over a- once 
pppul ar ' culture , Golby ; . 
JJjj / urdi|» , have a different stpry -to 

: takes tile form o5p a survey 

m popular culture during the emerg- 
?we &nd maturing bf Industrial society 
^England; ' cover familiar " 
^ * 18th-century ridpnlar 
gjfete and jts continuities Into the 
®J*Lcenttiry, the .attacks of moral 
tad; the plethora of Leisure. 
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classification as industrial, commer- 
cial, seaport, or resort towns, as re- 
gional capitals or satellites, as single- 
industry or multi-occupation towns, 
two such essentially Industrial towns as 
Manchester.and Birmingham had very 
different kinds of economic organiza- 
tion and social structure. It is again - 
only to be expected that a short book 
on urban society should emphasize the 
similarities in the experience of urba- 
nization and seek to distil generaliza- 
tions about working and living m the 
large towns which are independent of 
particular places. Dr Walvin is a 
careful scholar and acknowledges that 
“the process of urban and industrial 
change served not to, make English 
dties the same, but to make them 


not . political, reform which had 
reshaped popular leisure- None of this 
fa very new, but the authors do present 
some sharp correctives to current 
approaches, as when they show that 
the middling classes are ignored by the 
two-tier model that dominates our 
analysis of 18th-centuiy culture, or 
when they emphasize that the battle 
against a boisterous popular culture 
was fought as much within the working 
dass as from above, though they elide ‘ 
too easily the gap between these 
radical political cnifcfams and those of, 
middle-class improvers. • ■■ , 

. As thd book cfevfclQjSt, however, mfe 
realizes that woven through its descrip- 
tive chapters is an argument about 
popular culture that redefines itto 
mean little more than recreation. The. 
strengths of occupational and work- 
place cultures are -thus virtually 
Imored, and. the wider resonances of; 
me term culture dismissed. The nar- •; 
rowing definition leads to a second 
crucial stage in their argument, , in ,• 
which rising living staijdar* anymore 
Wfe time produced a culture characte; 
rized by commercial provision, in- 
creasing domesticity, above all 
: consumer choice- P^by.^dFur-. 
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space to amplify or illustrate that 
statement, and the individuality or 
towns is submerged in a picture that 
emphasizes their common features. 

There are, then, several important 
areas of the history of urban society in 
this period which arc not so much 
ignored os pushed aside in the interests 
of presenting a reasonably uncompli- 
cated and brief account. That account 
is at its strongest In dealing with 
traditional cultures and their adapta- 
tion to urban living, on which there is a 
judicious, sensitive, persuasively writ- 
ten exposition of all the latest scho- 
larship on schooling, socialization, the 
family, recreations, and rituals. As we 
would expect from his previous work 
in social history Dr Walvin is especially 
fascinated by children and death, and 
when the two come together the place 
of child funerals in working-class 
rituals is poignantly portrayed. It is 
hereabouts, and in speaking of the 
importance of choral music and brass 
bands in working-class lives, and 
above all in explaining the tenacity 
with which people held on to the family 
as the essential social unit, that the 
emphasis on continuity through time 
and across any town-country divide 
comes as a welcome corrective to many 
textbook views of the calamitous ana 
totally disruptive nature of urbaniza- 
tion. 

The treatment of the more economic 
side of his subject is less happy, as Dr 
Walvin does not seem to be at home 
with occupational statistics. A muddle 
leads to the statement that in 1851 30 
per cent of the working population 
were adult males, one third were 
women, and the remaining 35 per cent 
were children under the age of 15. 
Child labour, in such an economy, 
would indeed have been horrendous; 
and one would wonder what all the rest 
of the men were doing, living in 
idleness on the earnings of the wojnen 
and children. In fact children under 15 
formed 35 per cent of the total popula- 
tion, but few of them were at work, 
about 7 per cent of the total workforce 
to which adult men, restored to their 
place, contributed 70 per cent. The 
difficulty is that Dr Walvin believes in 
his own muddle and remains con- 
vinced that “child and female labour 
comprised perhaps three quarters of 
factory labour And a substantial major- 
ity of all wage-earners”. Such an 
alarming distortion of the sex and age 
i structure of the labour force, and the 
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contemporary working^ radicals 
nor lator llstorians, I^y freflly dwSe - 
it. “We would however question 
whether the popular culture of the day, 
i however commercialized, does not 
.-. broadly express 
desires of most men as most men are, 
i ,The # probl6feia thBti^ejfcthpKJw* 



• extremely, misleading impression of 
the nature - of Urban and industrial 
. work which it jdvetf, unfortunately 
leads to the suspicion that Dr Walvin s 
valuable and robust urban society rests 
on an insecure and shaky urban eco- 
nomy. 

F . M. L. Thompson 

F. M. L. Thompson Is director of the 
Institute of Historical Research, Uni- 
versity of London. 


no n6w evidence to offer for their 
views, for the book relsts upon a fairly 
limited range, of secondary material 
and Uttle In the way of new research. 
When they tell us forceftilly that 
popular culture was usually "consenr a- 
tive and monarchist in its sympathies" 
■they may be right, but they offer 
neither arguments nor evidence for 
this conclusion. ‘ ■ 

Those' seeking a social history of 
leisure during the period would be 
better advised to turn to Hugh Cun-. 

1 ningham’s Leisure . In ■ the \ Industrial 
. Revolution (1980). for his stiidjMs 
>' ffrfflly "rooted ifr prt analytical: social 
' history of ihfc period, 'Cunningham 
' also : recognized the politics within 
culture, Something Gofby and Purdue 
Insist upon' ruling' out of court. Their- 
hero Is Mr Punch, "the indomitable 
I spirit of Engfish popular culture 1 , 
-chauvinistic,- hedonistic, violent and 

I anarchic. Y4t across the Channel, *i 
the very mortem When Gniiksnank 
was drawing the Punch and Judy'Show 
that adorns their book’s coyer, Lau- 
rent Mourguet's Quignol, mat upright 

; fighter for justice and the Mr PuHch of 
. the French marionette tradition, was 
the hero of .the radical workera of , 
- Lydn . The difference is a sinking orio. 

. but it leads us Into political and cultural 
traditions that tie outside the contorts , 

• of the authors, of this book. By vigor- 
, 0 „ s i y side-stepping the most Interest- 

• ing questlonS,- Gplby and Purdue 
; assert their rate but rather limit their 
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HISTORY FROM 
CROOM HELM 

THE PRINCE AND THE 
PRETENDER: A STUDY IN 
THE WRITING OF HISTORY 

A.J. Younoman, formerly 
professor of Economic History, 
Edinburgh University. 

What Is Ihe truth about the *45? How 
can some historians depict Charles 
Edward as the dashing leader of heroic 
forces lighting against odds In a lust 
and reasonable cause, while others 
dismiss him as an egotistical adventurer, 
reckless with the lives of others, bent 
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upon overthrowing a regime which 
most people In Qrsal Britain preferred 
to anything the I he or his fa trier could 


put fn Us place? in this book Professor 
Youngson produces two accounts of 
Ihe ’4B end the events that led up to It. 
one of them sympathetic to the House 
of Stuart and Its aspirations, the other 
sympathetic toQeorge II and the govern- 
ment of the day. Each of th ese accounts 
Is sn exciting historical narrative; each 
Is baaed strictly on well-known contem- 
porary sources each contains all the 
principal facia of the case; neither relies 
on doubtful evidence or on blatant 
appeals to the reader's emotions. Yet 
the two versions are very different. In a 
scholarly Introduction the author shows 
in what ways genuine historians may 
select and present the evidence so ae 
to produce a history compatible with 
their own inborn preferences and pre- 
judices. He also warns that there Is no 
dear and certain dividing line between 
hlstoryand propaganda — “It Is therefore 
for the reader to beware". This la a book 
which not only lolls an exciting story— 
two exciting stories — but which Is 
bound to Interest all I hose who enjoy 
reeding history, and to be useful to all 
those who Intend to write II. 

El 0.95 0-7098-2912-9 272 pages 
April 85 

IDEAS INTO POLITICS: 
Aspects of European History 
1880-1930 

Edited by ft J. Bulfen, H. Pogge 
van Strandmann and 
Aft Polonsky. 

Previously announced as The 
I de o logical Roots of Twentieth 


Preparing 
for heaven 


The Birth of Purgatory 

byJacqucsLeGofT 

translated by Arthur Gold hammer 

Scalar Press. £25 .00 

ISBN 085957 0862 

Tiie Thirty-Nine Articles repudiated 
the doctrine of purgatory as "a Fond 
iliing. vainly invented, and grounded 
upon no warranty of Scripture”. But 
belief in purgatory was one of the mast 
powerful forces in medieval society. It 
constantly entered into the disposal of 
property. The fires of purgatory fuel- 
led innumerable pious acts, from the 
building of bridges and hpspitalsto the 
foundation and endowment of monas- 


teries. It touched the deepest fear$ and 
hopes of medieval people. 

The saints, it was well understood, 


intercession for the living and the souls 
of the dead came to be regarded os the 
most vital social function of monks, 
though it is one that is completely 
ignored by the Rule of St Benedict. 

Jacques Le Goffs book traces the 
development of the concept of purga- 
tory from its first adumbration in me 
writings of the fathers to its complete 
articulation as a dogma of faith in the 
13th century. His central thesis is that 
purgatory was invented towards the 
end of tne 1 2th century. He believes 
that in the hundred years after 1 150 
western Christendom radically revised 
the geography of the other world by 
discovering an intermediate plats be- 
tween heaven and hell, where thedend 
experienced purgation. This is an im 
portant book, but also an irritating 
one. 

As the author shows, meditation on ( 
Matthew xii, 31-2 (sins against the 
holy Ghost "shall be forgiven neither 
in this world nor in the world to come 
and on St Paul’s obscure statement in . 
Corinthians iii, 15, that man shall be 
saved “yet so as by fire”, convinced the 
Fathers that sins could be remitted in 
the life to come; and this belief was 
reflected in the ancient practice of 
praying for the dead. Augustine, 
whom Le Goff calls “the true rather of 
purgatory", maintained that purgato- 
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a church to guard the fearsome portals. 
Others located the entrance in Sicily. 

Axil xnx.,1.. Ll__ I 


And popular preaching and pious 
anecdotes furnished it with a variety of 
horrors only a degree less macabre 


passed straight to the beatific vision 
in paradise when they died. The 
wicked who died impenitent were 
consigned to hell. But what happened 
to die great majority of mankind, who 
were neither wholly good nor wholly 
bad. but who died repenting their sins 
and trusting in the saving merits of 
Christ? For many centuries western 
Christians believed that such people 
underwent a painful form of purgation 
or purification after death to render 
them fit for heaven. It was also 
believed that the duration of their triRi 
could be shortened and its intensity 
alleviated by the prayers and sacrifices 
of the living. This was the conviction 
that prompted so many donations to 
monasteries; for benefactors would 
not have given their property away so 
freely to support a small spiritual elite 
if they had not expected important 
returns from their outlay: perpetual 


rial fire was necessary to punish those 
iderstood, who would be saved by their faith but 
lific vision who had not done adequate penance 
lied. The for their sins. Their sufferings could be 
tent were mitigated by the suffrages ofthe living, 
happened By the 8tn century we encounter 
kind, who reports of people who had visited the 
lor wholly souls in purgatory in visions. One of 
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Shakespeare’s picture of a, hero king 
has cast a long shadow over the : 
historical inteipretatfon of Henry V, 
With most studies of the reign concen- 
trating on " warlike Harry’’ and his 
victories in France. In a sense this is 
String, not Only because Shakespeare 
himself inherited a historical tradition 
which saw Henry as a uniquely success- 
ful ruler in .a turbulent century, but 
also because these military achieve- . 
ments contributed largely to his con* 
temporary reputation. . 

But what contributed to these' suc- 
cesses? Military victory owes as much 
to careful preparation as tostrategic or 
tactical skill, and it was essehlial fora 
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souls m purgatory in visions. One of 
them was the report of the North- 
umbrian Drythelm, introduced in 
Bede's Ecclesiastical History. Evident- 
ly the essential ingredients of the 
doctrine are already here. What then 
does Le Goff mean by claiming that 
purgatory was “born in the 12th 
century? His point is that purgatory 
was not regarded as a place before 
1 170. The important thing for him is its 
spatial conceptualization. 

Certainly the plastic imagination of 
the 12th century gave the purgatorial 
process a local habitation and a name. 
One of the entrances to it was said to 
be on an Island In Lough Derg, County 
Donegal, where St Patrick had erected 


. than the torments of hell. Alongside 
F this imaginative reconstruction of the 

- world to come, the Scholastics fitted 
; purgatory into the penitential system 
i of the medieval Church. The contrite 

• sinner who died without completing 
5 the canonical penance imposed by the 

church would have to complete the 
r balance in purgatory. 

• All this is well explained by Le Goff, 
t But now comes the irritating part. 

- Reasonably enough, he asks why 
i purgatory was “bom" in the 12th 

century, in other words why earlier 
’ speculations crystallized in this par- 
| ticular form; or as he has it, why the 
1 “binary system” (heaven and hell) was 
! replaced by a “ternary system” 
[ (heaven, hell and purgatory). He finds 
; Ihe answer in the socioeconomic 
» changes of the 12th century, specifi- 
cally in the rise of a middle class - the 
bourgeoisie - between the aristocracy 
and the peasants. This conditioned 
people to thinking in threes when they 
1 tried to categorize reality and so to 
construct a Inadic universe. Now this is 
of course pure balderdash. By 


- rurgat 

attaching so much importance to the 
spatialization of purgatory, the author 
has dug himself a pit and fallen inioii. 

Papal and conciliar pronouncements 
on purgatory made no reference toit s 
a place. Its definition was only one 
feature of a coherent theological sys- 
tem the Schoolmen were creating ii 
the 12th century. Its basic component 
was the notion of satisfaction or com- 
pensation embodied in the early pe- 
nitential and paralleled in the Germa- 
nic law codes; and allied to this the Idn 
of vicarious or transferable merit -m 
idea intrinsic to the doctrine of atone- 
ment. This vital area is neglected by U 
Goff. But to his credit, ne offers no 
foothold for the facile cynic who would 
make purgatory an invention of ike 
clergy for the sake of profit. It ms 
indeed profitable, but as the author 
observes, it achieved the status of 
dogma in response to popular demand. 
Alter all, to those who recognized the 
awfulness of the human condition H 
offered grounds for hope. 

C. H. Lawrence 

C. H. Lawrence is professor of tm Sre- 
al history at Royal Hoilomj fflrf 
Bedford Colleges, London. 


uiu inbuuos ana to sitlKe a 
between tyrannical constraint and ex- 
cessive liberality gave the throiie an 

. unaccustomed security. He succeeded 

in persuading Parliament to loosen the 
. puree strings which it had drawn so 
* tightly in his father’s reign, and when it 
rave him grants he took care to spend 
them to tne best advantage. An out- 
< standing section of the book is the 
; demonstration or Henry’s sound flnan- 
•. cial management in increasing revenue 
and curtailing recurrent charges dd jt, 
partly through his own personal super- 

Some questions still remain. How 
did Henry persuade both his subjects 
i aQd Mmself Of the validity of his claim 


Again, while national euphoria 
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Naval 

planning 

The Navy and German Power Politics 
I862- i9, 4 

by Ivo Nikolai Lambl 

Allen* Unwin. £25.00 
ISBN004 943035 1 


In 1900 the Kaiser and his advisers 
began to implement the first stages of a 
naval building programme which, once 
completed, was to provide the German 
monarchy with no less than 60 capital 
ships, all of them concentrated in the 
North Sea. This force was to be used as 
a diplomatic and, if necessary, as a 
military lever against Britain, the first 
sea power to open the way for a “great 
overseas policy", as Admiral von Tir- 
mtz, Ihe father of the project, ex- 
plained to William II in 1899. It was a 
plan which, had Its vast ambitions been 
billy known in London at the time. 


would no doubt have given the British 
the jitters. History refused to take the 
course projected by the German gov- 
ernment. Ten years later, when the 


Kaiser had los't the Anglo-German 
naval arms race which began in earnest 
around 1904-5, it was for him and his 
naval experts to be haunted by the 
spectre of a naval confrontation with 
Britain which they knew they would 
lose. 

The calculations behind Germany's 
shipbuilding programme up to 1908 
have been known for some time, but 


Lateral 

thinking 


Kingdoms and Communities in 
Western Europe 900-1300 
by Susan Rey nolds 

Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press ,£28 .00 
ISBN 019 821955 5 

A hundred years ago, Bishop Stubbs 
took It for granted that modem repre- 
sentative institutions had developed 
historicatlv fmm rt»» Bo»nmWI»p r\ t th» 


Professor Lambi’s is the first detailed 1 
account of German naval planning In r 
the English language and is particular- t 
ly valuable for its coverage of the t 
period 1908-14. This was the time i 
when the Tirpitz Plan had failed and t 
German preparations for naval war i 
turned into a nightmare, resulting in 
bitter interdepartmental disagree- 
ments over strategy and in fresh rival- 
ries among the admirals; it was also the 
time when operational planning 
against Britain in particular and the 
Triple Entente in general became ever 
more hectic and futile. Endless argu- 
ment ensued over what to do with a 
navy which was inadequately equipped 
for its task. 

Professor Lambi’s analysis of these 
developments ispreceded by a careful 
evaluation of Germany’s operations 
plans in the final decades of the 
19th century when France, Rus- 
sia and Denmark, cither singly or 
jointly, were considered to be the 
potential enemies. For until Tirpitz 
came along to develop the concept of a 
high seas fleet consisting of battle- 
ships and battle-cruisers, the Imperial 
Navy saw itself primarily as a coastal 
defence force and an appendix of the 
army. But as these chapters also 
show, gradually the officer corps took 
up the idea of a strategic offensive and 
the Royal Navy appeared in its tele- 
scope. 

This book is not merely of interest to 
naval historians. Each section is skil- 
fully linked with a discussion of the 
changing diplomatic constellations be- 
tween the 1870s and 1914. Students of 
German diplomacy and in particular of 
Weltpolitik which, like the naval build- 
ing programme, later also foundered 
on tne rocks of British resistance and 
diplomatic counteraction will find this 
to be a useful study. It is a pity that the 
author is not interested in the domestic 
background to operational planning 
and the conduct of foreign policy, as it 
seems that the increasingly vicious 
intra-navy squabbles which Professor 


and guilds. In this short chapter. Miss 
Reynolds is at her best in sweeping 
away misconceptions and showing 
guilds to be associations created first 
and foremost by good fellowship 
(affective boqds), later formalized by 
oaths and a collective jurisdiction over 
all their members. This “model” 
medieval association on the smallest 
scale is followed by chapters on other , 

S in ascending order of size; 

village and town; These chap- 
ters are presented forcefully and with 
many interesting details, but they do not 
break new ground in demonstrating the 
cooperative activities of small groups. 
The main point of Miss Reynolds s 
book Is to argue that collective acttvjty 


Lambi describes so well were not 
merely a response to Germany's de- 
teriorating international position, but 
also the result of scarcer financial 
resources and arguments over how 
they were to be allocated. Tirpitz 
wanted to use the money to build more 
ships in the hope that there was still a 
chance of outbuilding the Royal Navy; 
his opponents wauled to stop tne 
quantitative arms race and to fill the 
glaring qualitative gaps (hat were now 
appearing and that undermined the 
Imperial Navy's ability to wage even a 
defensive war. 

If the German Reichstag had been | 
prepared to vote sufficient funds, in- 
terdepartmental feuding might well 
have stopped again; nor would the 
struggle between the navy and the 
army over budgetary priorities have 
broken out in 191 1 . But the majority of 
the deputies, supported by an in- 
creasingly critical public, were becom- 
ing more' and more disillusioned with 
an armaments programme which had 
failed to live up to its original expecta- 
tions. This programme was swallowing 
up enormous sums of money which 
might be better spent either on the 
army or, as the Social Democrats and 
Left Liberals argued, on social reform 
and infrastructural improvements. It 
was a choice which other industrial 
nations faced at the same time and 
have been facing ever since. 

The comprehensive history of this 
demise of the Kaiser's navy up to the 
outbreak of the First World War is 
hence still waiting to be written. Pro- 
fessor Lambi. by concentrating on 
naval planning ana its connection with 
Wilhelmine foreign policy has, how- 
ever, contributor! a large and impor- 
tant cornerstone for it. 


V, R, Berghalin | 

V. R. Berghahn is professor of history 
at the University of Warwick. 


the whole community”. Her geog- 
raphical range (ihe “Six” and Britain: 
ie western Europe without Spain) is a 
curiously late 20th-century entity for 
someone with interests in medieval 
“communities”. She expresses regret 
that medieval history hns become nn 
“impenetrable" subject for non-spe- 
cialists and appears to write with the 
aim of Interesting a public with sociolo- 
gical; anthropological and intellectual 


interests generally. She expects her 
readers to be familiar with fashionable 
doctrines, to enjoy arguments and 
paradox and to snare her repudiation 
of anachronism, teleology, tautology, 
and "19th-century errors 1 '. How well 
she is likely to succeed with this 
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(m position of kings and their gdminis- 
trationt. Though Miss Reynolds 
agrees that historical study of tile links 
between kings and their subjects (the 
^vertical bonds- of society") has been 
enormously Illuminating”, she thinks 
[t (Jos been accompanied by a tendency 
jo undervalue the “horizontal bonds 1 ’; 
ut medieval society, ' * , 

Her bpok sets out to . show how 
ft, without benefit of formal 
”}pM«i»,. iWete , able to engage 1 in 
activities, and manage their 
<*mmon interests effectively, even . 
*JJ en Ihe members of their groups 
"J® not -all socially equals, or con- 
uramed uj (Jo so by formal regulations 

w the “authorities ■ Sharing common 
^alues and norms”, they were able to 
collectively, and not merely in. 
“jjtall stable and exclusive groups; in all 
*on* of different and overlapping 
poops at once, they telled on ; affec- 

UVC,' YoluntflnU nvSnafotinn Ru “hinri- 


r, — ;•» me tase oi small uruau ,auu 

^societies, the informal . rela- 
Monihips b r p mo ted by mere neigh- 
oourlinwK mtk.. 


promoted by mere neign- 
• oonnjness, rather then those imPQs Bd 
; o^gu^anfeed by 1 authority; but in the 
: . «Kof groups as large as provinces and 
i "horizontal bonds” st|g- 

\ the fcon^oncommitrpent to their 

= : of .^oth the .'sMkesqcn • 

■ active ;aftd vocal, and the 

fendjj^ wfidte concems were. ae- 

■ ^Medieval historians b ^ generally 
!v- ^gntted 4he importance bf .cdllec’ 

1 ■ «!S taj-tSs * off Sirs 1 of . beasa pts 

r .Nearly h^f tnis book 
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townspeople. Her real goal is to weiuu - - 
Ush the importance oF the collectivity 
In the communities of the realm, as the 
very first word of her title intentionally 
Indicates. In the last quarter of her 
book, she looks at medieval kingdoms 
from the communities’ point of view. 

English historians since Powicke 
have been sensitive to the problems of 
the community of the realm in.the 13th 
century. Miss Reynolds, tries to show 
that the English case bad many paral- .; 
Ids; Scotland* France, Germany , 
Italy and Sicily., She does not think 
much of the Ideq that intellectuals and 
lawyers changed laymens political 
thinking; at best they found new words 
for traditional notions. So her discus- 
sion of the communities of the realm 
starts in the 10th century. Since this 
chapter also deals with some other 
topics. Miss Reynolds, covers a great 
deal of ground and does pot leave 

to judge; medieval historians ore not 

' dearly. £ 

, tended for reading by students of 
medieval history, but 3 

assaaeSS-- 

sake- . . . “people then peHeyed that . 
gOVcrfamcnt dependcd bn consultation , 

“ ; Sdttorisentiand tbfit-its object was to 
achieve a WmonioUs consensus in 
.accordance with thecustom andjaw of; 


political communities in much of west- 
ern Europe over four centuries in less 
than eighty pages rather too much like 
assembling instances that suit her. Her 
belief that the altitudes of laymen may 
be considered in Isolation from those 
of the clergy rather dodges the issue of 
how medieval societies functioned and 
how "ideas” circulated: they obviously 
do not He around waiting to be picked 
up, as she seems to be. saying. Her 
conclusion , that .there was no., great • 
divide between the parts, of Europe 
normally though! of ; as haying a Ger-, 
manio-or Roman ^ ems ,E£ ’ 

ranted on the bosis of the caws that she 

cites. Italian examples do. not neces- 
sarily fodicate a Roman Uadfoon. 

Italy too had Germanic settlers. 
She is rather, inclined to demol- 
. Ish common opinions about the middle 

ages, without ascribing them to parr 

ricular scholars-. Specialists. Ml also 
deplore these errors, but not-" 
.appreciate being lectured at . fdr, their 
simplicities, like so many und<jrgradu- 

0t Her bbok ^argumentative Sod 
stimulating; if 

up a- new general interest In the ways 
ofdfnary mcn caii .ni^ nage i Mr , 

affairs -without much h^pTfomJhe 
educated, she will hp doybt be tnort 
thansatished. Biit * Hlltej odd llhat 

aqch an: intellect^ if ' 

mitten to prove how ineffectual tfle, * 

learned cgn/.be. ; . ■ . • _:_l. 
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gradually petered out as English kings 
and nobles found a more attractive 


object for their aggressive instincts in 
France. After 135/7 when David II was 


HISTORY 


Born out 
of hatred 


Independence and Nationhood: 
Scotland 1306-1469 
by Alexander Grant 
Edward Arnold, £6.95 
ISBN 0713 163097 


released from English captivity, Scot- 
tish independence was hardly in doubt; 
though tfie occasional English invasion 
remained a possibility till the mid- 16th 
century. 

One sad consequence was that Scot- 
tish nationhood was born out of hatred 
of the English invader. A national 
literature emphasized the independent 
origins of the Scots: Scottish chronic- 
lers spent more space on the adven- 
tures of the mythical Egyptian princess 


Scota on whom they projected their 
identity than they sometimes did on 


Scotland is a small country. In the 
middle ages, it was also a land of few 
resources. Much of the surface was 
poor soil, upland and moor which 
could never support many people. Its 
greatest medieval population was 
probably around a million, much the 
same as the best available estimate for 


identity than they sometimes did on 
things they knew at first hand. Bar- 
bour's Bruce exalted the heroes of the 
wars of independence, and vilified 
Edward I who was blamed for every- 


thing that followed. Scottish national- 
ism nas never outgrown the hostility to 


the early 18th century, and not much 
less, as Dr Grant points out. than the 


number of people who now five in the 
Scottish countryside. 

It was also in the later middle ages a 
country under threat of attack, "The 
dominant feature of Scottish history in 
the period of this book,” writes Dr 


Grant, “Is war with England"; a war 
which began in 1296 with Edward I’s 


ism nas never outgrown the nostiiuy to 
England in which it originated. 

Traditionally, late medieval Scot- 
land has been seen as a place of 
violence and disorder, a lana of over- 
mighty subjects and weak kings. The 
truth, Dr Grant suggests, is not so 
simple. Scottish kings certainly lacked 
the massive apparatus of the medieval 
English bureaucracy. Government 
was local, regional rather than central- 
ized. The nobles' lands and authority 
were more concentrated than in Eng- 
land, so that a region was often 


which began in 1296 with Edward I's 
attempt at conquest, and which only 


dominated by a single family, through 
whom perforce it was ruled. 

Yet this did not mean that Scottish 


The ruling 
class 


increased almost twentyfold. By 1765 
the Russian government had for the 


first time a reasonably clear picture of 
its normal expenditure ana by the 


1780s it was possible (largely through 
the efforts of the Procurator-General, 


Ruling Russia: politics and 
administration In the Age of 
Absolutism 1762-1796 
by John P. LeDonne 
Princeton University Press, £43. 10 
ISBN0691 054258 


In 1762, when Catherine II seized the 
throne, the administration of the Ru- 

ii wc ta 

territory it attempted to control, and In 
many ways chaotically inefficient. 

The entire provincial administration 
of this enormous empire may then 


-- T , “ ,,, r uv ***“/ kiiwij 

have numbered less than 1 ,200 govern- 
ment-appointed officials of all ranks. 


— rr kii 

A wide range of administrative bodies 
had treasuries of their own, and col- 
lected revenue for their own purposes. 
The government had no dear or 
reliable information about the extent 


Prince Alexander Viazemskii, the out- 
standing figure in this saga of adminis- 
trative Improvement) to compile for 
the first time an annual national 
budget. 

It is these changes which are de- 
scribed in this very detailed and scho- 
larly book. Professor LeDonne has 
been publishing important articles on 
various aspects of the subject since the 
early 1970s and it is good to see the 
catien t wqrk of maqy years, much of it 
inSovlerafchives, brought together in 
this way. It cannot be pretended that 
the book is always easy reading. The 
density of the detail it provides and the 
complexity of the administrative sys- 
tem it discusses make this impossible. 
But it is by far the most complete 
treatment of its subject now available 
in any language and it is difficult to 
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imagine that it will be superseded in 
the foreseeable future. 


of either its income or its expenditure. 
When Catherine died in 1796 a series 


the foreseeable future. 

Throughout Professor LeDonne 


of ambitious efforts at improvement - 
the provincial reform of 1775, the 
police ordinance of 1782, the char- 


{ ’faces administrative change firmly in 
ts social setting. He sees the reforms 


acten to the nobility and the towns of 
1785; - had achieved remarkable 


though by no means complete success, 
i The size of the administrative machine 
had grown spectacularly; in central 
Russia for example the number of 
officials concerned with the fawcourts 
and the administration of the law had 


of 1775-85 as a grenL process of 
decentralization, a shifting of much 
decision-making from appointed offi- 
cials at the centre to elected repre- 
sentatives in the provinces. Both of 
these groups were drawn from the 
privileged landowning ruling class; and 
the multiplication of government posts 
was important not merely in adminis- 
trative terms but as providing a very 
important source of employment and 


A dusty 
corner 


that . French legal thinkers were 
anxious to reestablish continuity wTth 


the ancien regime, and commentaries 
on the copes began to Interpret them 
historically with reference to both 


kings could not govern. Theyau" 

raised extraordinary taxeSi 
they did it was, at least in thee,?! 
pay ransoms or "contributions £ 

peace to England. They had loLS 

their regular income, but small S 
was it was sufficient, and theCK 
parliament never had the dance ^ 
exploit the power of the purse nl 
kings could not pay for a far Be 
but the nobles could produce 
cost to the crown, an armv’wvu 
matched the English invaders 
maintained the integrity of ihenJr 


The nobles carried much of theb2 
of government, but the kings remaC 
in control. It was in England that ft? 
faced the threat of deposition by tU 
barons. Richard II was overwbefa^ 
by Lancaster; James II had tM. 
difficulty in destroying the power 

Hnunlnc I~V flrfint " 
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Douglas. Dr Grant emphasizes iv 
stability of Scottish politics, not thjjj 


stability or Scottish politics, not tta 
disorder; and I think he is right. 

This is a notable attempt to undo, 
stand a period that has often beta 
dismissed as brutal and unworthy h 
should be read, not just by Scots, iw 
by everyone who wants to know non 
about medieval statecraft. Scotthh 
history has much to teach about tk 
workings of power and authority In fa 
Middle Ages. y 


Bruce Webster 


Bruce Webster is senior lecturer k 
history at the University of Kent. 


income for members of that class, fa 
the higher and even the middle readies 
of the administrative pyramid appoint- 
ments were still heavily influenced bj 


the patronage wielded by great do 
families ana the factions and album 
which they formed: this is one of (he 
most interesting aspects of the subject 
though one which, perhaps becauuol 
the inherent difficulty of obtaiung 
detailed information, is not grudj 
developed here. 

This was, then, a totally class-based 
and class-biased system. The book'} 
conclusion that Catherine's rrftnftf, 
whatever their merits In administrative 
terms, “created the inslhutlowa 
framework for the systematic expia- 
tion of the peasantry", is depresaag 
but difficult to refute. Only under te 
son Paul I did some real effort begln» 
reassert the interests of the sute.awl 
therefore of the population in general, 
against those or the landed notxhty. 
Only during the first decades of tb 
19lh century did a true bureauaaK 
class, still recruited overwhelming 
from landowners but with a wider and 
less class-bound outlook, begm » 


emerge. Of the workings of gown- 
mentln Russia before these proewe 


mem in Russia before tnese prw»>« 
had got under way this book present 
picture which is highly scholarly, 
detailed and in general very «#■ 
vlncing. . . 


M. S. Anderson 


M.S. Anderson is professor 
tlonal history at the LdndtHt School q 
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insight into the sodal stracturM^ 
mentalities of the past which 
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Historfans and the Law Id . « 

Poatrevohit tonary France a f . \ ; 
byBkmiddRvKettby: ' iUv- 
Princeton University Pricks, £22.40 ■ i- 
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:The . revival of hlatory-yfrilfag fa the 



early 19th century was , 

marked in Fraqce after >1815, ‘and 
liberal historians Uke .Guizot and 
Thierry, who celebrated the ris£ and 
triumph' of the middle class, had a 
, far-icachlng Influence. . . .7 

j ‘ But the w- men ate not Kelley's 
subject* He Is concerned with, histo* 

: rians of law, none of thent particularly 
Well known, and with the influence fa 
FranCe of the German “historical ' 
.sdioprbf law led by Sayigny, which 
Rfaued thatilgw was a living organism. 


Roman and traditional French law. 

: Kelley argues that law 0v this period 
made a bid to be the central mode of 
thinking about social, science. The 

■m nature 1789 society, and 
•there are Interesting sidelights on the 
; thought of. Marx and Proudhon; 

out a? these names suggest,' it was 
economics which was. to prove a more 
[dynamic exDfahatorv science; 


rians of this period have been ujjgj 
overshadowed by the Quire! 
and that they laia solid foundpnpfl* 
o-l i nf Inter veart- * . 1 


tpis is a dusty corner « ~ 
history, The German M ^ d °S 
after all;- owed their. fame itAm 
ence to the connection S 
dpctrioeq and : the 9 emu f f h! liberal 
revival; but in France hwasth® 

,p S°iItS 


politics 


Robert Anderson 
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New lease 
of life 


The Peculiarities of German History: 
bourgeois society and poll tics In 
nineteenth-century Germany 
by David Blacbboum and Geoff Eley 
Oxford University Press, £19.50 and 
£7.95 

ISBN 0 19873058 6 and 873057 8 


This book is the enlarged and modified 
version of a 140-page tract which 
appeared in Germany in 1980 under 
toe title Mythen deutscher Geschich • 
tsschreibung (“Myths of German His- 
toriography”), and which immediately 
embroiled its two authors in an angry 
academic storm. In it Blackboum ana 


failure to develop along “normal" 
western lines into a liberal parliamen- 
tary democracy. Many earlier assump- 
tions - about the peculiarities of the 
Oerman mind, the “manipulatory" 
powers of the entrenched, pre-indust- 
rial elite, the failure of the bourgeois 


parties to achieve a “Gladstonian- 
uberal" political order before 1914 - 
were subjected to a searching inquiry, 


in the course of which the authors 
advanced certain important counter- 
arguments. 

In the first place, Blackboum and 
Eley pointed out, the supposed 
"riorar of a successful bourgeois re- 
volution in, say, Britain is a misreading 
of that country’s 19th-century history, 


where a fully-fledged parliamentary 
democracy, dominated by a trium- 
phant middle class, simply did not 


A light 
within 


The Quakers and the English 

Revofatfon 

by Barry Reay. 

TempieSmith, £12.95 
ISBN 085117 254 7 


Tbe Quakers began life as one of those 
17th-century : radical sects that 


threatened to turn the world upside 
down. They were a nroduct or the 


classes themselves did achieve im- 
pressive advances, if one turns one's 
eyes to the codification of the civil law, 
the growth of associations, the de- 
velopment of city politics, changes in 
dress, public events, housing, the role 
of the market, and so on. Having 
achieved satisfaction in these realms, 
many of the bourgeoisie were not 
eaaer to push for political changes 
which would only benefit the more 
numerous working classes; they were 
therefore perfectly rational in joining 
with (rather than being “manipulated” 
by) the Junker elites in opposing 
constitutional changes. There was no 
inevitable, eatisal link between being 
bourgeois and also being liberal ana 
democratic; nor, finally, between 
these rational calculations and the 
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down. They were a product or the 
English Revolution and, in some re- 
were one of its most dynamic 
ajd suoessful manifestations. Given 
®e$e origins, it is perhaps remarkable 
f be predominant image of 
yuDjcerUm nas been for so long one of 
I^cioWfMber simplicity and an hon- 
ourable tradition of social concern 
wtuch tees change as the fruit of 
WW conviction rather than the 
wurome of. revolutionary upheaval. 

■I ; Mu ^b ofthe blame for this distortion 
^ a British historiographical 
jjjdujon which, until; comparatively 


^tfiy, has not been predisposed to 
“p 0 ™, fcjther radicalism or the com- 
2?? other than a subordinate 
"if national history. Added to 
.Movements like the Quakers 


R concise symheafa ox 
rprent rereart^ on the 

'v'SXtn 8 nr) 


nau^i ytMfir . revolutionary 

l th R pioneer work of 
^stcpher-HJlTwho iuraTshes a brief 


foraH 1 ” HUTwbo furaishes a brief 

took* ancl 8 fresh 

thCinbvemcttt drdWn 
f °-«mcldri°ns of his own exten- 
^refetoch,! . ■ 




was one country less advanced than 
another? And what normative criteria 
are being used to make judgements 
a bou ^Germany’s Sonderweg ("special 

It is precisely because Blackboum 
and Eley wish to pusii the debate upon 
the “peculiarities'' of German history 
further that this book can be so warmly 
welcomed. It makes no effort to be 


conclusive or comprehensive in its 
coverage, and it still seems to me a 
possible weakness that the authors 


have not attempted much analysis of 
those important politlcal-constiturion- 


tnose important political-constitution- 
al areas in whicn Germany was very 
definitely considered “bacKward" by 


death-camps of Auschwitz. 

The German-language version. 


more tersely written, gave many read- 
ers the sense of a younger generation’s 
irreverent assault upon scholars who 
established themselves in the 1960s 
(especially the so-called “Kehrite" 
school of critical historians around 
Hans-Uirich Wehler). It is also fair to 
say that the book was misinterpreted 
both by some members of that school, 
and by traditional critics of it. In The 
Peculiarities of German History, by 
contrast, Blackboum and Eley de- 


definifely considered “backward" by 
19th-century liberal opinion (for ex- 
ample: was there conscription? Was 
there freedom of the press? Were the 
landed classes taxed? Did a civilian, 
elected government, and a parliament, 
control decisions on peace and war? 
What were the powers of the police?) 
But since Blackboum and Eley wish to 
extend the terms of this debate, as well 


as to lay bare the criteria and assump- 
tions scholars arc using, they can only 
regard counter-proposals ana 
(reasoned) criticism as helpful. 

One final remark is worth making. 
Although The Peculiarities of German 
History is very well written, it is hardly 
a work for undergraduates unversed in 
the previous debate; simply to get their 
own arguments flowing, Blackboum 
and Eley have assumed a certain 
degree of knowledge on the part of 
their readership about Germany his- 
toriography, about historical theory 
and methodology, about Rnnke and 
Marx, Weber and Gramsci. To those 
acquainted with the terms of the 
debate, however, this is one of the 
most consistently intelligent and 
thought-provoking books to appear on 
German history in the past decade. 
The discussion over Germany’s Son- 


velop their arguments at more length, 
and with more subtle (and concilia- 
tory) reasoning. What they are out to 


do, they say, is to add to the debate 
upon the characteristics of German 


history, to suggests nuances of inter- 
pretation in the place of the earlier 
broad generalizations and - most im- 


portant of all - to stimulate a discus- 
sion upon what is the “normal" de- 
velopment of western, capitalist 
societies. German politics and society 
were unique, they readily admit, but so 
were (ana are) those ot all countries. 
On the other hand, Germany was 
often similar to, or even regarded as 
more advanced than Britain and 
France in certain respects before 1914: 
education, social provision, industrial 
efficiency, and so on. The point is that 
sweeping claims about “backward- 
ness” and “special-ness" need much 
tighter definition: in what specific ways 


denveg, which was in some danger of 
becoming moribund, has now talcen a 


new lease of life. 


Paul Kennedy 


Patd Kennedy is Dilworth Professor of 
History at Yale University. 



whom they probably shared the ideal- 
ized notton of a nation of small 
producers. But their notorious refusal 
to doff their hatsor acknowledge titles, 
and their status-free mode of dress, 
were.affinnatlons of a belief in human 
equality which was one of thb Quakers' 
principal contributions to the English 
Revolution. . 

The book is much more than a 


simple study of the Quakers them- 
selves. A substantial middle section is 


selves. A substantial middle section is 
devoted to the hostile responses of 
both the political elite and the general- 
ity of the population to the movement 
based on a mixture of hatred and fear. 
Elite hostility to Quakerism was 
rooted in a fear of social anarchy. A 
movement which undermined proper- 
ty-rights by attacking tithes, de- 


nounced oppression and affirmed hu- 
man equality predictably invited 


George Fox, founder of the 
Quakers, preaching in the 1650s. 


sive to agrarian grievances. Although 
it developed a firm base in London, 
Quakerism was predominantly a rural 

■ ■ tn nnnnlp Ulhn 


t^tncdvely labelled “reU-' 
nT and energies have been 
IwWrig' the hagiography 
ST P9£°d of “sufferings . 
nnfoty- admirable book, not 
aftW these faults, but 


VjuaawiiMu ttimj j — — — 

movement, appealing to people who 
were outside governing circles juld 
recruiting most of its following from 
; tljie “middling sort of people”. Wotneb 
were attracted in large numbers, but 
. they.generally had to rest content with , 

S lritual rather than sexual equality.; 

r Reay emphasizes the scope of the 
movement’s Impact, penetrating as it 
did into ail counties, and the measure 
of its success, with Quakers as numer- 
ous as Catholics by the end of the 
1650s. He also emphasizes the active 
and non-pacific nature of pre-16G0s 
Quakerism; it was decidedly not a 
refuge for disillusioned political radio- 
als, despite the cxample of John Ul- 
; bilnie. The movement dd nol offer a 


persecution from aboVe. Popular hos- 
tility to the movement requires a more 
complex explanation ana this part of 
the nook is especially interesting and 
informative. The full weight of pulpit 
and press were used to good effect to 
whip up popular feeling against the 
Quakers, who suffered the double 
disability of being branded papists and 
social levellers. Successful indoctrina- 
tion, combined with xenophobia, class 
hatred and superstition, juarapteed a: 
rough reception for the, Quakers at all 
levels of society. . % 

; In' -1659 antbQuaker ■ sehtf inept 
made Bdgniflcanfcontnburiorf td the , 
restoration of the Stuarts, serving a 
similar function to the fear of Catholics 
in the early 1640s except that reaction 
not revolution was the ultimate out- 


come. After the Restoration, the fight 
cnrvivfil Hnmlnated Quakerism 


belief* and actions 
tSSimffi ^ P^eratpod in terms of the 
cenhw 0 ©JR^riences of some 17ffi- 
th JUX to'm. i tad wotneq who lived 
ffiJiS bf I revolutionary 


means of escape into sprntum passiyuy 
but defiantly earned, on the radical 
: struggle Into the 1650s. Its motive 
force was the belief , in the ty&M, 
within” which made early Quakerism 
essentially an ecstatic movent as 
their name- suggests, ^ and i stimulated 
1 some bizarre forms of. behaviour, 
'The Quaker's political radicalkm 
reflemed tftpir agrarian and social 

more communistic, and were less con- 


fer survival dojnlnated Quakerism 
forcing it to withdraw from the woria 
and seek to create an - alternative 
community. Yet Reay contends; that 
the change was more gradual , than 

f reviqus historians have suggested, 
he Quakers did not entirely retreat 


me wuusglb uiu iiw, 

into political passivity and the pacifist 
position was nol universally accepted. 
Nevertheless, they Certainly Ipst fheir 
militancy and by the 18th Jjj[J 

: settled into the familldr respectabi lily 
that facilitated their survival , to the 
present day. Quakers who today camp 
outside cruise mlpsilo bases are re- 
maining^ faithful to their roots. . '■ 


Keith Lindley 


more wnimui"—' 

sUtent believers in: parliamentary 

’ democracy, than -foe Levellers with 


Keith Lindiey is sentoir lafurer to; 
history at the University of Ulster at 
Colfraine. ■ =' ; .’i •» ' ■. , rV , v : ''- 


Allen & Unwin 
HISTORY 


Pride’s Purge 

Politics and the Puritan Revolution 
David Undordown 

Available for the first time in paperback. Pride’s Purge la a masterly 
account of the English Revolution written by one of the leading seven- 
teenth century historians. Using the "Purge’ of Parliament by Colonel 
Thomas Pride in 1648, the author examines the politics of the Puritan 
Revolution and places it in the context of wider political society and 
developments at a local level. 

Juno 1986 Paperback £9.96 


British Parliamentary Parties, 
1742—1832 

From the Fall of Walpole to the First Reform 
Act 

B. W. Hill 

In this sequel to the widely acclaimed The Growth of Partkamentary 
Parties 1689-1742, Dr Hill provides a clear analysis of pro-Reform British 
parties and a detailed description of the mqior political events. Together, 
the two books form the only continuous history of pre-Retorm political 
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S artieB In Britain written in the twentieth century, 
uly 1986 Hardback £18.00 Paperback £6. B6 


The Growth of Parliamentary Parties 1689-1742 byB. W. Hill 1s also 
available from Alien & Unwin. Hardback £12.00. 


Augustan England 

Professions, State and Society, 1680-1730 
Geoffrey Holmes 

'a delight of anecdote and surprising information . 1 . 


A. J.P. Tnylor, The Observer 
’for the breadth and intelligence of its coverage, the book u/III remain 
valuable for a long time to come. 1 

Times Higher Education Supplement 
1982 Hardback now available at Paperback price £7.60 


History and Heritage 

The Social Origins of the British Industrial 
Relations System 
Alan Fox 


This volume seeks to trace the historical formation of Britain’s system of 
industrial relations within its full context of economic, political, legal and 
religious variables. The author’s approach tokos into account pre-lndua- 
trial patterns of thought and behav lour, seventeenth century religious and 


political struggles; the shifting relative Incidence of two contrasting strat- 
egies of rule and social control; and the crucial significance of the ruling 
order's conditional commitment to the rule of law and certain liberal 


freedoms. 

January 1986 Hardback £80.00 


George Allen & Unwin (Publishers) Ltd 
PO Box 18, Park Lane ’ 

Ifemel Hempstead,., Herts, HP2 4T1§. 


In The Workshop of History 


. . FRANCOIS FU RET 
Translated by Jonathan Mandelbaum ; 


Those concerned toith the practice of history as a disci pline and 
as an intellectual activity will be intrigued by the view of history 
that Francois Furet offers in this collection of essays - only a 
few of which have been previously published in English. 

After twenty-five years'as a, professional historian at the Ecole 
des Hautes Etudes and in the ranks of the Annales school, Furet 
sets oul- to re-exahrinB the methodological and intellectual 
cleavages that exist today among historians. Furet believes that 
these distinctions can best be grasped if one views history as a 
field bounded at either end by two ideal types: at one end, the 
hfejory orj^rMs, chronological narrative, the empiricism of 
'facts'/ as opposed to preconceived ideas; at the other end, 
problem-oriented history, the analytical examination of a 
question as a susbstitute for the supposed coherence of a 
'period', the analytical examination of historical experience by 
means of a theory, or an Idea. 

Furet's own work leans toward the second kind of historiogra- 
phy and these essays illustrate the breadth of his approach. 
Furet's discussion ranges through the emergence of history as a 
discipline to a series of essays examining two contemporary 
fields from the historian's standpoint: America today and the 
Jewish experience In thie late twentieth century. 

£26.95 . Hardback ; 2B8pp 0-226-27336-9 
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Awards 


The Royal Geographical Society Jiu 
announced the award of two Royal 
Medals: David Attenborough of ihc 


DOC has received the Fcmniler'sMcdnl 
for contributions to geographical 
education. Waller Smith, director 
general of Ordnance Survey has been 
awarded tltc Patron's Medal for con- 
tributions to cartography. 

At the some lime, the society's 
council approved a number of other 
awards: the Victoria Medal in Profes- 
sor.). T. Coppock of llic University of 
Edinburgh For contributions m land 
use nnd recreation studfes: the Busk 
Medal to Professor Jean Tricart of the 
University of Strasbourg for contribu- 
tions to jtcontorphalagy: the Murchi- 
son Award to Professor Ron Johnston 
for contributions to political geogra- 
phy; the Back Award to Dr D. E. 
Waiting of the University of Exeter for 
contributions to international hydrolo- 
gical research: the Cullilcri Peck 
Award to Geoffrey Sherlock uf ilic 
BBC for contributions to gcupTnphlr.il 
educational broadcasts: the Gill 

Memorial Award to Dr David Kecblc 
of the University of Cambridge for 
contributions to industrial geography i 
and planning; the Cheery Kcarlon 
Medal and Award to Adrian Cowell or 
Cant ml Television for contributions to 
filming the natural environment: the 
Ness Award to Paul Vander-Molcn for 
cxjiediiion leadership and IninxJuciion 
of mkrolile aircraft as an exploration 
innl; the Edward IfcHth Award to Dr 
Hugh Clout of University College, 
London for contributions to llic 
geography uf France. 


Keek University has won the West 
Midlands Gas Board Energy Manage- 
ment Award for the second lime in 
recognition of an Impressive laving of 
10 per cent in gas consumption on the 
campus. 



Events 


The annual meeting of the 
British Association for the 
Advancement of Science is to 
be held at the University of 
Strathclyde from August 26 to 
30. This year’s Finking themes 
are to be "putting science to 
use”, '’population 1 ' and "waste 
disposal". Fuller details and 
registration forms arc avail- 
able from Ursula Lnver at 
Fortress House, 23 Sa vile 
Row, London WIX IAB, or tel 
01-734 6010 x377. 


Brian RefTFn Smith on (he 
subject of "Art and compu> 
(crs”. Mr Reffln Smith has 
published several books on the 
subject and is a former tutor at 
(ho Royal College of Art. The 
lecture is to be given on 
Wednesday March 13 at 2pm 
In the biology lecture theatre 
G23, at QMC, Bancroft Road 
entrance, London El 4NS. 


Honorary 

degrees 



Lord Scarnian received an honorary 
doctorate from Lord Hailiham at the 
University uf Buckingham's gradua- 
tion ceremony on February 23, 

The Un/veralty ol Stirling is to confer 
honorary doctorates on Lord Ciri- 
mond. former leader of the parliamen- 
tary Liberal Party and secretary of the 
[ National Trust for Scotland from 1947 
to 1969; and on Sir Edwin Nixon, 
chairman and chiof executive of IBM 
UK Holdings Ltd. 

KEELF. 

DUnlv: Rev. Garden Barrill, president 
uf the Methodist Conference. 

DSc: Sir Andrew Huxley, master of 


Appointments 

Mr Raphael Wilkins, principal further 
nnd higher education officer Tor the 
Royal Borough of Kingston upon 
Thames has been appointed specialist 
assistant to the House of Commons 
Select Committee for Education, Sci- 
ence and the Am. 

Dr David Billing, pro-rector of the 
Polytechnic of Central London, has 


Trinity College, Cambridge, Nobel 
prizewinner and president oMhc Royal 
Society. 

DLIlt: Mr John Wain, Staffordshire- 
born poet and novelist, author of 
Hurry on Down and the autobiog- 
raphical Sprightly Running. 

Muni*: mr Geoffrey Bell, Newcastle- 
under-Lyme solicitor and chairman of 
Ihc university’s finance committee. 

NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 
DCLt John Edward Moffllt CBE, 
fanner cattlcbrccder and businessman. 
DSc: Dr Colin S. Piltendrigh. professor 
uf bioluov at Stanford University. 
DEng: George Russell, CBE, director 
and chief executive, British Alcan 
Aluminium. 

DLltti Jean Muir, fashion designer and 
co-owner of Jean Muir Ltd; Professor 
Randolph Quirk, vice chancellor of 
London University since 1981. 

MA: James Denycr, OBE, director, 
Newcastle Airport. 


been re-elected vice-chairman of the 
Society for Research into Higher 
Education. Mr Leslie Wagner ofthe 
National Advisory Body has been 
elected treasurer. 

Mr Derek G. Lyne. director of Bed- 
ford College of Higher Education, has 
been installed as president of the 
Association of Principals of Colloges. 

Mr Mel Collier, an Arable scholar, has 
been appointed chief librarian at 
Leicester Polytechnic. 
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Ronnte LaJng’s first exercise In “antl-psychialry", if 
Divided Self, has become a modern classic and though 
Laing s reputation and Influence have declined la rm 
years he remains a powerful presence. Coinciding with On 


pubUcation of his autobiography, Wisdom, MaHneuni 
Fo/Zy (Macmillan), the Portrait Gallery In Edinburgh!* 

unveUed a new portrait of Laing caught in characteristic 

pose* 
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Saturday March 9 
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8,30 nUm ’ ■ Eart- " ,h - 

W * Adulls. Learning io groopi '. 

9 70 HO* db molecule* rena? 


13-30 Quantum Theory and Atomic Structure. Be- 
tween l wo uoob ISM331; prog 2 Mono). 
13.BS Conflict £ Stability in Inc Development of 
Modem Europe. Englnoiol War (A3Q9; prog 

14.20 Modem Art and Modernism. Monel (A313; 

1448 ?ha & l9tii Century Novel and its Legacy. Emily 
Bronte at Haworth (A312; prog 2). 

Sunday March 10 

BBC1 

8-45 ™«°mmirnlcatloni System. Multiplexing 
JT321; prog 3). v * 

7.10 CrusrafnnrfManite Procciiu. (sotop'e geology 
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1340 Buslaeu Economics. The fall and rise of the 

6 38 Sia^eand Socleiy. Odglni ortho Nation State 
(D209: prog 2). 

RADIO 4<VHfV ^ 

348 Mim’ijtellgious Quest. A Hindu testimony 

748 arieoce foonSatlon course. The reaction to 
Wegener (SIOI: prag 3). 

tM Aru and Environment. Sounds without wonts 
(TAD292; prog 3). 

Monday March 11 


.Unjysreg,>^*cutc» i n space 
rjssucs In Education. Wboll'be 


utimiranr Issues In 
Iher7 (E2O0; prog 3) 


[ iJ9 Coun 
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348 The Control of Education in Britain. How 
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Chairs 

Professor J. MacMillan, professor of organic 
chemistry In the University of Bristol , htioccn 
appointed Alfred Capper Pass professor of 
orsanic chemistry in succession to Professor 
Whiting who has retired but will remain at the 
university on a part-time contract. 

Also at Bristol: Dr J. D. Baum, clinical 
reader in paediatrics at the University of 


Oxford, bos been appointed loaduirlictt 
health on the retirement or Professor N. I 
Butler. Dr J. P. McGeehan, settlor ketsm a 
communications at the University of M, bio 
lake over the Bristol chair In oonrentsdniku 
engineering. Dr J. W. H. Bradfleld.coenltm 
senior lecturer In pathology at the IWvtrfijcf 
Bristol, takes over the chair of hlitoptithelogy. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
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to place advertisements write to or telephone: 


The Advertisement Manager, 

The Times Higher Education Supplement, 

Priory House, St John’s Lane, London EC1M 4BX. 

Tel: 01-253 3000. Telex 264971 

All advertisements published subject to the Terms and Conditions of 
Times Newspapers Ltd (available on request) 


Rates: copy deadlines: 


Classified Display - £12.40 pscc 

Minimum size: 9cm x 1 col @ £1 11 .60 Friday in the week prior to publicatio 
Classified Linage - £2.40 per line Classified Linage: 


Classified Display: 


assified Linage - £2.40per in 
Minimum 3 fines - @ £7.20 
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Monday 10.00 am in the 
week of publication 


Universities 




Royal Military Collage of Science 

Shiwenhnn 



SCHOOL OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
AND SCIENCE 

Senior Lecturers/Lecturers in: 


Control and Signal Processing, Guidance and Radar Systems, Soft- 
ware Engineering and Digital Electronics. 

Posts are available In the folloyfing areas: * 


Control and Signal Proceselng Systems: Candidates should hav^development/ 
research Interests In either Control Theory, Control Engineering and Instrumentation 
(Including Robotics and Al) or 8lgna! and Information Processing. . . 


Outdance/ Radar Systems: Candidates should have some research and/or develop- 
ment experience In guidance systems, with e specialism in radar ’and/or radiometric 
syeteme. Cadldatea with research and/or development In RF engineering would also be 
appropriate. Some mltltary/defence Industry exparlenca would be appropriate but Is not 
essential. 


Software Englneerlng/Dlgltal Electronics: Candidates ere sought with interests In 
Software Engineering (especially ADA), Microprocessor Engineering, Digital Systems 
Engineering and Digital Electronic®. 


Applications are also Invited from younger or other candidates who consider that they 
have good potential to advance In these fields. The School has outstanding facilities and 
opportunities for research, development and consultancy. 

Salaries acordlng to qualification and experience, wlil be on the norm University scales for 
Lecturers (E7,620-£1 4,026) and'Senlor Leoturere (£14,1 35-El 7,705). 


Application 1 forms and details from: - 

Personnel Office, 

• ' RMCS, 

'• 1 • Shrivenham, 

Swindon, 

Wiltshire SN8 8LA, 

or by telephone from Professor C. J, Harris (0793) 782551 Ex 2263/2214 (Ref EE&8 

1/86).. i'.; 


Closing dale for applications 31st March 1085.. 
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Appointments 


Universities 
Fellowships 
Research and 
Studentships 


Polytechnics 
Colleges of 


Colleges of 
Higher Education 
Colleges with 
Teacher Education 
Colleges and 
Institutes of Technology 


Technical Colleges 
CollegeB of 
Further Education 
Colleges and 
Departments of Art 
Administration 
Overseas. 

Adult Education ' 
Librarians 
General Vacancies 
Industry and Commerce 


Other classifications 


Exhibitions Personal 

Awards For Sale and Wanted 

Conferences and Seminars Holidays and 

Courses Accommodation 

All box no. replies should be sent to THES 
at the above addresB 


UNIVERSITY OF ZIMBABWE 

Applications ora Invttod for 


LECTURE8HIP8/8ENIOR LECTURESHIPS/ 
ASSOCIATE PROFE880R8HIP8 


In the Mowing Departments: 

DEPARTMENT OF HIBOTRPATHOLOGY (2 poets) 


(JNIVERSITYOF 

^SURREY 


DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS 

Chair in Statistics 

Applications are Invited for lh* above Chair ki i Ito pwertrftaot of 
Mathertlalloi. AwDlldRnts shbuld have an initial background In 
Mathehiatlc3 or Statlsttos together with extensive basic research 
arid.reaohlng exp erfentJe Ip me /attar. There Is r\t preferred area 
of epe^sanxnnough candidates would be expected to have a 
strand Interest In fuitisrlpfl lhB industrial- collaboration of the 
Glalisttoai group, - i " . . . » 

Further particulars are available from the Academic Registrar 
(AA), University of Surrey, Guildford, Surrey QU2 5XH, or tele- 
phone Guildford (0483) 6/1281, Ext. 633. Applications from man 
and woman, In the form of a curriculum- vitae, Including the 
names and addresses of three referees, should be. sent to. the 
8«me addre83'by 12th April 1985, quoting the reference 383 f 
1 • . : ' tf»ooei) 


ABERYSTWYTH 

COLLEGE OF WALES 

COMPUTER SCIENCE 

from win iWjrquaHlied persona vntlh 
experience, for appofnurient to the 
3owb«r IMS or a later date by 


aasettissiessr by A,ram "’ ^ 


L‘<il.'tif.I«' itii 
ItOIKcotk-Cjailliiuli 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
GALWAY 



JUNIOR 

LECTURESHIP IN 
ITALIAN 


Applications are Invited for 
the above full-time post. 
Salary scale £10,098 x 
£13,780. Closing date for 
receipt of applications I2ih 
April, 1985. 


Further Information may be 
obtained from the Regis- 
trar, University College, 
Gatway. 
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LECTURER IN 
COMPUTER 
STUDIES 


Applications are Invited for the post 
of Lecturer In the Department 1 of 
Computer . Studies. Applicants 
should preferably be experienced In 
expert systems, mathematical or 
graphical software design, although 
applicants In I created In other areas 
of computer studies will be consid- 
ered. The appointment will be made 
on'lhe lecturer scale £7,520 to 
£14,925, for Ibree yean in the first 
(nxlBDce. 

Further details and application form 
from Paul Johnson, Establishment 
Officer. Ref: 85/JCO. 


Laugh borough Leicestershire 



ENGINEERING 
PRODUCT DESIGN 


Application are Invited for ifre pou o( 
Lecturer la the Engineering Duign Cen- 
tre of lie Department of Materials Eugl- 
HerlDg and Design . Applicants i hould be 
experienced designers Inierened arid con- 


cerned with systematic, nntnreheiulve 
des%o Across a urids product field. : 

A vacuey alio exhu lot s Research Pel- 


lav with uxictal Imertit En cqmpullng 
rebind to the. Mist derign ipccicum. 


Salary: ReiSardi FekoW up to £9.660 an 
the scale £7420-£l2.130' for A 3 yew 
appointment:: 

Lectin or up., (a £ 10 , 7 JO on the, scale 
£7420-11,4.935. appolmineot Cor 3 ycart 
In- the firet instance. 

Further details and ippBeailon (or to from 
Paul Johnson, Eaiablhhnxnl Otfidu. 
Ref: 8OTMT, 


pm* 


Loughborough 


(040042) 
, Ltflqeijuntitre 




















Universities continued 


GRIFFITH UNIVERSITY 
Jftir (Brisbane) 

SCHOOL OF SCIENCE 

RESEARCH FELLOW FOR SYNROC 
RESEARCH PROGRAMME 

Reforanco FI-85 

Synroc Is a mullf-phase- titanate ceramic (synthetic mineral) 
Intended to bo an advanced waste-form lor the disposal of high- 
level nuclear waste. 

A research group at Grlttith University is Investigating the effects 
of chemical attack on Synroc and It a Individual phases under 
severe hydrothermal conditions In various ground water com- 
positions. A variety ot analytical techniques are bBlng utll^ad 
(solution analysis, TEMEDS, SEM/EDS, XPS, AES and XRO). 
The aim Is to construct predictive models describing the short 
and long term chemical durability of the Synroc matrix and 1(8 
ability to retain radwasle species. 

Candidates who can contribute to this research are encouraged 
to apply. Expertise in solution chemralry, geochemistry or solid 
state chemistry or physics would be directly relevant. The posi- 
tion Is funded for 20 months commencing on 1st May 1985 or 
soon thereafter. Ths salary wllf be In the range AS21.411 to 
$23,803- Travel assistance will be available. 

For further Information contact Asaoc. Professor R. Smart, 
School of Science, Griffith University, Nathan, Qld. 4111, 
Australia. Phone 07-275 7682, telex AA40382. Applications 
should be addressed to The 8chooi Administrator, School 
of Science, Griffith University, Nathan, Old. 4111. Closing 
date for applications: 1st April 1086. 

Griffith University Is an Equal Opportunities Employer. ( 02005 B 1 



The Librarian 


w. 

“'A 


The post of University Librarian becomes vacant 


following the appointment of the present Librarian. 
Mrs E A L Esteve-Coll. BA. ALA, FRSA, as Chief 
Librarian of the National Art Library at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. 

The University Council wishes to appoint a 
successor as soon as possible, and invites 
applications from graduates with professional 


qualifications and considerable experience. The 
appointment will be on Grade IV of the national 
salary structure tor Senior Library Staff 


;.mV 




: V University ot Surrey, Guildford, ? . 

. Surrey GU2 5XH; or by telephone, Guildford 571281 , 


inree referees, should be senl to the same address 
by 31 March 1985, quoting reference 354: 


» % , 


UNIVERSITYOF 

^SURREY 


■■ •. ’Vi'; 


. i i 


:\ <1 • . , ‘ 


•is’ ■'**** 


GRESHAM COLLEGE / 

THE CITY OF LONDON 

f y.a P« t at Senior Administrative level ip the 
AcafemfcPIamlnfl 8 AdmWatraticm officfl of the College. 

fl 0°°^ first degree, expefaria of admlntstrattoa . 
and the aHBy to devriop new ktoes ft an; 

^ e8,K0 to E1Z,1S0 
“ n “ 0 ' .*■? 

1 aniiAMiai 


1® 


University of 
Exeter 


.'University of 




i. i^! i > .. ;1- 


1 k; II.; : 


BESEABCH 


. Invited', 
t least's ... 


-lws OirSTus" v. 

.... iT _ T ._ 7 „ r; ri 

WBSSR «::• KT&'SI 


Wmu . ^rw; ‘RcUvB.Mpnrr in th** 





Hi spptltiH 

IWwich tF«*t 


• .147, BOO 


| f f* «-j - WB TTTTri 

fTnfflTWfTT 
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UNIVERSITY OF SALFORD 

DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS AND ADMINISTRATION 

TEMPORARY LECTURER IN 
CORPORATE STRATEGY 


To lead) at botti undergraduate and pougraduale levels and to contribute to reacaich 
wtihln the Department. Candldatet ihould poncu appropriate aca domic qualifies- 
Liont and hare urong teaching and research Intercut In Corporate Strategy and 
Builneu Policy. Relevant buslncu etperience at a senior level would be a particular 
advantage . Appointment will be lor three yean in the flnt Imtance with poulbillty of 
renewal. 

Salary range O,320-£U,92S p.a.; USS benefits. 

Further particulars and application brmi available from (he Registrar, University of 
Salford, Salford M34WT (tel 061-736 5843, Cat. 215) to whom completed applications 
should be returned by 29th March 1985 quoins reference number BA/-UVTHES. 

(020024) 


^ '-’SLISouthiimpton 

™" : 


UNlYFItSn Y 


DEPARTMENT OF ADULT 
EDUCATION 


Applications are Invited for (fie 
post ol 


Lecturer In Adult 
Education 



Salary on acme E7.620 x £470 to Cl 4,926 
per annum (under review). The Initial 
■alary wll depend on quainoattona and 
experience. 


Southampton 



UNIVERSITY OF EA8TANGUA 
Norwich 


TEMPORARY LECTURER 
IM NORWEGIAN 


Applications are Invited for the 
above post for the Autumn 
Term 1885 (Oclobar-Dacem- 


to . hbnoufs' degree level and ! 
Scandinavian literature after - 
1800, parttcularfy nineteenth 
century Dano-Norweglan liter- 
atura and Ibsen Is essential. 
Salary pro rata for three 
months within the range 
£7,62O-£9,B80 per annum. 
Application* (three copies) 
which should Include a fullour- 
riculurfi vitae, Inoludlng exeat' 
dele of birth, together with the 
rterpw end addresses of three , 
persons, to whom reference 
fMy be inide, should be' 
lodged wHh tfie tetabRshment 
Officer, University of Seat 
Anglia, Norwich NR4 7TJ not 
leter than 22 March 1985. No 
forma of application are Issued. 

(02004 D) 


The Flinders 
University of 
South Australia 

NatlonniRue'iu^rri fellowship 


'RESEARCH 

ASSOCIATE8HIP 


A ApllcsUona Bra InVlted for 
l h £ ■EOFf-nrarnad Positions, 
tenable . at the .Flinders Uni- 
varelty af South Australia 


ttmwrttF of New 
South Woles. for work on ■ 
Nweeroh, project. . entitled 


project. . entitled 
Wrnibnlc analysis on 
Hfular Lfo groups . The 

flmti n-om 

,R;0,8. ' to professor M.O. 


"A«RiO,a. JO Professor -M.O.. 


. hi should hold • . 

. eouivBieriV eoa have 

a iit.bermahlo analysts ! 

amotion tnooryTFor 
• VeJlowBhlppbel- 1 • 


U«». Prdference > wili.be DlveFi 1 
tp Auatraliin cltixenn or. reel- 
dpnbi. It Is tanabla In the fim 
Instance far Uifee yura. The 
hAUjocIntMiilh Is ton- 
.. flret -Inctanoe for 
, Fprtbpt; Informa 




ailteniKtlmtl .i 

Univertlty, 


cei^i^sVsB 


I^LlSntifiiampfon 

mm, iiM 

IINIV|;RSI 1 Y 

w'Y- / 


DEPARTMENT OF P0UTIC8 


Temporary Lectureship 
In International 
Relations 


Applications are Invited lor a two year 
Temporary Lectureship h the Depart- 
ment to aashrt In (he laaohlng or Inter- 
national HuJattona. The pul arises 
from tha need to allow certain of the 
exMlng staff to concentrate upon a 
major research prefect Into iraema- 
tlonai Security Problems funded by Ihe 
Ford Foundation. Candidates should 
be able to leach one or more of the 
Department's Undergraduate and 
Poetflreduata Cornea In International 
Reladona, as well as undertake normal 
administrative and research actMUea. 
Further detaDa of the teaching duties 
and other relevant matters can be 
obtained from Ihe Stalling Department 


Salary within Scale: (7,620 per annum 
to £14,025 per annum. 


to £14,025 per annum. 

Applications (7 copies) giving cur- 
riculum vitae and Die namaa of three 
refereee ahould be eant to D A S 


Copland, Staffing Department, 
Southampton University, Hlghflald, 
Southampton, 80S SNH, not later 
then 29 March 1B65, quoting nfar- 


•im No. 21 SB. 


bl^iSonthantplon 


^^>^"NlVl’,KSn'Y 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

SECRETARTY 


graduates for the Post of 
Administrative Secretary. 
Experience of administrative 
work within an educational 
environment will • be 
advantageous. 

Salary not less than £18,070. 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from The Secretary 
and Registrar, The University, 
Southampton 809 5NH to 
.whom applications (1 copies 
from ' candidates in the UK) 
ahould be sent before 31et 
March 1985. Ref Not 85/17/ 
AJS, 

(MOW 7) 1 


Belfast 

The Queen's University 

research 

.STUDENTSHIP -. 

Degortmant 6f Medlolna 


dontohlp to avail able in tha 
papBrunont of Madiclne rrom 
to be aoreed Bnd renew- 


for up to a maximum ol 
Tha candidate 
ahoUld nold or be impacted to 
obtain a good ha no lira idance 
^“0«jee end wUl be expocted tp 


ragietar rpr a higher dadrea. 
The raieerch will be relatad to 


pancreatic end gut hormones 
end cancer. . 


with full Cur* 

nfn, Deport meat of 
me, JrHe Queen's Unt- 




Whom 'further de* 
are available. (58481) HT 


Univete^typf , 
Essex : , 


paper tntept of Lay) 


mmm 


MDI i. 

with if 

'. iron 
ritorseukh 



msjpr 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPIT^MENT 

nnnnRTP . “■sss - 


University of Wales 

ARCHITECTURE 

LECTURER 

Salary: 

£7,520-£1 4,925 

per annum 


Requests (quoting 
Ref. C37) for details 
and application form 
to Staffing Office, 
UWIST, PO Box 68 
Cardiff CF1 3XA. 


Closing Date: 
29 March 1985 


Massey University 
Palmerston N orth, 
New Zealand 


Applications are Invited for 
the following positions: 


LECTURER 
IN MOLECULAR 
GENETICS 


(Department of Microbiology 
and Genetics) 


The successful applicant 
will ba involved In teaching at 
undergraduate and qraduata 
levels. Applicants who have 
experience in recombinant 
DNA techniques in particular, 
but who also have an active 
Interest In animal or plnnt 
molecular biology ahould be 
encouraged to apply. It la 
hoped that the successful ep 


R Ucant will participate In col 
■boratlva research both with- 
in the University and with 
seeoclatad research Inetltu 
tlons. 


Closing dote: 15 May 1985. 


LECTURER IN 
NEW ZEALAND 
HISTORY 

(□epertmentof History) 


Applications are invited 
from peraona with an 
appropriate postgraduate 
qualification, The appointee 

History at all levels and to 
both Internal and extramural 


both Internal and extramural 
students. Tha appointee will 
be expected to contribute aub- 
atentwlly to the Department's 
research programmes. 


igg Closing date; 86 April 


LECTURER 

in Physics 

(Department of Physics and 
Biophysics) 

ThS appointee will ba ex- 


pected to contribute to the 
teaching programme of the 
Department and to carry out 
research in tha field of conde- 
need matter physics. Existing 
raeMreh intareate are In Che- 


mical Physics, Polymer Ph?. 

Rheology, Molecular 
Biophysics and Electronics; 
experimental techniques am- 


l ,°X? d i rt S*y d ® Qiiaelalastic 
ri Dht » 1 Bc 9f*brIngr Nuclear 
Maanetlc Heaonnnoe, Mass- 
bfUor Spectroscopy, X-ray 
diffraction. Electron Micros- 

Cony Dfld U trannntHrunfiHnw 


BuaoiriiuHHUDn. 

would be glvon 
to establishing s new ex- 
perimental technique. 


Closing date; 5 1 July 1985 . 

» ss^ussrsns 

scale Is under review). 

' further lnforthatibu ,ia 

“ V 1 ,® / r ° 1,1 . « Secretary 

JYlSJXiP.'xx « Universities 
(Ap(>tu)i S6 Gordon SquRrA,' 

, i^don VVCliT 0 P>. or “Km . 

of ,h,Dnw % 


1 .. .The QityUnivdrsity 

* Daps rtnibht of Mathematics 

LECTURESHIP 
' , IN STATISTICS 

-■ jjoUj'ylna the appolatment 

“L D £:J? l , X;™V I 'J i the Chair 

.SmtiaUre, a lecturer lh 
Wti’ttci.ti required to teach 
ge undergraduate and SSmS 


St. Hugh's College 
TUTORIAL 
FEIXOWSHIP 
,INENGU8H 
LJTERATURE 

eiec?witherr«t iKm^SL* 1 

her 1985 or. BXM^ ' °«o- 

January 1986. ataSSKl-l 

Dr. M. Butlnr as 

and Tutor in 

ture in a perl^ B ii?LM^ 

The Fellowship ( 0 pBn*to 2?: 

and women) la tansMa wi!?" 
non-stipend lary BnlwSi 
Lectureship (C.U.F 
may later be convoys Kr* 
stipendiary UnlDHtopSt 1 

. Application ' form* 

Sa«*)er PnrUculareSn ^ 

obtained from the wL.”* 
Tutor, St. Hugh's cSffi* 
Oxrord 0X2 6LE, 


University of 
Bradford 


TEMPORARY 

LECTURERS 

ENVIRONMENTAL 

SCIENCE 


.h.lKlViSffn'S'saS 

Environmental aclanMVtU 


eppointee will havs r mm. 
bllity for the first nliTu*. 
greduata courses in quaotlh. 
tlve methods as wellumaUu 
e limited contribution to t£ 
area of tha appointee'* tori- 
P'ln“ which must be In ooeoi 
the School’s major tepd^H 
areas. These Incluia rmvlrti 
mental aconomlu. e colon 
end geography. The pen b 
currently vacant end anIMh 
until 31 July, 188a. 


Salary on scale £7.810. 
£14,925 p.a. 


Further pqrdBulsri ud 
application form from tb* De- 
puty Secretory. (Raf; Efi/TU 


Duty Secretory. (Raf; Bfi/TU 
TH), Unlveralty of Bradford. 
West Yorkshire DDl IDP. 


West Yorkshire DDl IDP. 
Applications to ba returned 
_aeap. (52461) Bl 


University of 
Liverpool 


Department of Ganval 
Fractica 


Applications are invito* far 
the post or 

LECTURER 
INMEDICAL . 
SOCIOLOGY 


In the nawly-croeta«p«s“'' 
merit of Oenernl PrartMiTto 
aucceaaf ul applicant will 
tribute to undergraihuta aj 
postgraduate teaUilnai » 
pursue research Into pnnwg 
medical cere In oollaboryU® 
with the allnlcBl ataff « «• 


Department. 


Applicants ahould P«»H 
a degree In sociology or «uim 
■ ubjecla end elgnincaul n 
soeroh experience. 

»ni ,i w.dHP74ai 1 5 

annum an a ecale rlaina 10 
£14,925 per annum- 

Application*, 

with the namaa of'lhra* "j 


anx. from whom ftirUtxr vjj 
ticulars may b« • 


S uota Ref; RV/B7 
2462) 


Victoria Uniyerdiy 


UA T» t- 

New Zealand . 

VISITING FELLOW 
INDUSTRIE- 

RELATIONS CENTRE 
The Induatrial 
Centre wlehaa to *P^. 
snvoral Vlaltino rel\o#* a 
Ing 1 BBfl . »M®,£Kd Kd 

J* will 1* 


ing l B 80 . tW 

yoara. Ft la anUcIwt*" 
ohe or two follownlB* p^j. 
available each year* TJ", gSw 
tlons lira partinulerly 


ovaUeble each year, 

tlons are Per tiDU i2fi y have- “ 
for ocsdoihloa ? parted 

lAtorsat in AoendlriB ■ 


for BcRdom*ca 
'Interest in apendlng ■ 
of four to Blxmonwja 
leave In. flew Zeeland. : 

>wffl • 




'“u.j'wdS 


: univeraityof 

iReiidiii^ 

v.;: p^-Tsaass ? '*■ 

. Applications ere !itvlt* d tor 
* l October l?"' 


L- 1 > «v’ •: ' 


and Lan 


. . .ComputeM—.-.. . 

USDPS benefits. . .. 

.ppasr ■JWSSSS 


&£Bs& 


gire.vgxt.-sqe 


re9,:.£xt.'3oa.,. 


; Wrfm'W-flsBi 
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JHBTIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 8.3.85 

UniversitieB continued . 


Unlveralty of 
Reading 

2 Lectureships In the 

1. ELECTRONIC 
PUBLISHING 

Candidates should have a 

ss-‘? 

In Ibxplo rl ngthe rela- 
nonahlp between typography 
2?d computer eolance. (Ref. 
AC.85T). 

2 . THEORY AND 
PRACTICE OF 
TYPOGRAPHY 

candidates should have a 
pood knowledge of both 
■real. They should have a 
Scadal Interest In teaahlng 
design procedures, etudfa- 
baiod Bcllvltlee. and work- 
»HQp-buiod preotlcea, and will 
bo required to develop eapeota 
of tha theory of the aubjeat. 
(Bef. AC.B5B). 

Each eppolntment Is from 1 
October 1985. 

Salary scale £7,520 to 
£14,925 p.a, plus U8S/USDP8 
bananu. 

Further parHcuIore and 
ippllaatton forma (2 copies) 
are available from the Ferson- 
nel Officer, University af 

BW. , teSS. ,, Tu5£ 

Teh IOT34) 875123, Ext. 220. 
Please quote appropriate Rer. 

h<ys&'wJ nto 97 Ma ^? 


University of 
Newcastle upon Tyne 

CHAIR 

OF ARCHAEOLOGY 

Appltisatloiia ore Invited for 
_.j Choir of Arohsqoloqy 
which will become vacant fol- 
lowing tha eppolntment of 
Profanaor R.M. Harrison to 
the Chair of Archaeology of 
Ul* Roman Empire at tha 
Unlveralty or Oxford. Ap- 
"Icattona wilt ba considered 
m the fields of . British 


eurapwm ana ivaaaiierraneai 
utbetolagy without res trie 
lion as to chronological 
parted. Tha appointment will 
earn with it the Headship af 
the Department of Archaeolo- 
gy for an Initial period of five 
rnn. 

““P^iunlveralty of New- 
££*■ upon TYne, 6 Kanslna- 
“"TvrtMe, Newcastle upon 
anSTlMH 1 '*J U » with -whom 
Sf« copies) giving 

■Bf Ww tee qf three refereee. 
lw lodged not later 
.■ April 1985. (Ajppll- 
SgSffbeiouuida the UKmny 

SW72> ° nt oopy on! tfi 

University of 
St Andrews 

' ^PUrtment of Modern 
History 

# AopIltBtlona are Invited for 

jragPORARY 
LECTURESHIP 
IN BRITISH 
HISTORY 

w.»Wk, ises."'™ 



University of 
Durham 

LECTURESHIP 
IN EDUCATION 

Applications ere invited ror 
RLmUMId In Education In 
uie school of Education from 
>■* Beptumbor. 1BB5, or oar- 
,*jf K POBB ™a. Candidates 
should be graduates and pos- 
■om qualirloBtlonB which In- 
clude a background In eoclBl 
sciences. Blgnlflcant experi- 
ence In couneelllno la required 
and preference will be given to 
bwj® Who h »ve taught pupils 
with low apptltude and/or 
epeclel educational needs. 

...The succeseful applicant 
will m*ka b contribution to 
the full range of courses In 
9 r ‘i Id " l " , « and Counselling 
offered by the Hahoal oT 
EduoeUon end, If suitably 
qualified, will also undertake 
teechlng In apeolal educational 
needs, and be expected to 
undertake relevant research 
and to contribute to team- 
baaed research with col- 
leagues where appropriate. 

Tha initial aalary will ba an 
an appropriate point on the 
Lecturers' scale (£7.520 - 
£14,925), ecoordlng to aoe. 
qualifications and experience. 

Further Particulars may be 
obtained from the Registrar 
and Secretary, University of 
Durham. Old Bhlre Hell, Old 
El vet, Durham DH1 SHF to 
whom applications (3 copies) 
ahould be returned not leter 
H?Sti..,v ,0lh A Pril. 1985. 
(59477) HI 


The City University 

Department of Social Science 
end Humanities 

LECTURESHIP 
IN SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 

Applications are Invited for 
the post of Lecturer In Social 
Psychology. Responsibilities 
Will Inolude teaching on both 
single honours Psychology and 
‘olnt degrees In the Sir" ' 
lelencee, end developing 
earch In Social Psychol 


innrnik m appiuu docidi 

Psychology le desirable but 
not essential. The appoint- 
ment will be for an initial 
period of 5 years . commencing 
lit October 1B85, with the 
possibility of subsequent re 
newel. 

Salary will be on the scale 
£8,783 to £16,15B per annum 
Inoludlng London Allowance. 

Application forme and 
further information may be 
obtained from the 1 Academic 
Registrar's Of Hen. Tlie City 
University, Northampton 
Square, London EC1V OHB. 
Teh 01-253 4399, Ext. 3037. 

mtisi 


The University of 
Sussex 

LECTURESHIPS 

INEDUCATION 

Applications are Invited for 
two poets In Education from 
1st October 1985. Tho flret or 
these hee classroom-based re- 
search as Its primary focus 
tho second calls far proreo 
atonal experience In develop- 
ing countries, with particular 
emphasis on protect manege 
men! In education and/or our 
riaulum development. The 
at Osaroom -based rasoaroh 

appointment is expected to be 
made towards the lower and, 
and the overseas appointment 
erds the upper end, of the 
...... die range- on the loot war 

aaalo (£71520 - £14,925 p.a.) 
Each of bie riuacesarul apnll 
cants will slso.bB expected to 
contribute to other relevant 
aspects of tenohinn and re- 
-ee arch within tho Unlvorel^’e 
educational programme, ap- 
Kcants ere asked „ to state 


clearly for Which of the two 
. posts they yviah * a He const 
dgred. 


tfibi**-!)* •*? *^T lvo not 
■n* 1, I s AprU 1985 


Wihbuwh f 

^^ent of psychology 
* .^“P'^llone.ere Invited for 

: :v 

aswr 

E SgXlt?v»? t * 1 JVProaeHeei 

P ' • '■■■ ■ ■' ;■ ■ 


addressed on- 
9i for further 


rorm to Mrs k. 
sound Office, Sussex House 
The University or Bwsex, Fd 
, mar, Brighton BN 1 , BRH . 

Closing date f°r applications 

10 th April 1BB5. (52497)., , Hi 


The University of 
Lancaster 
CHAIRIN : 
-MANAGEMENT 

learning 

Appui? «ew sr?42^5LJ?. r 


^Sing Intere*^ in the no- 

SSS.W-SSS5t.!S^S5. 

process! • 

The Deperthiertt ie_oon-' 
* - with research on, the, 

or menegemant aduos- 
njent.'.from ■ 


r. S •: UnfiS^?^yi' , .?acr e t ary : • 


Nine copies of applies 
once may be made. , snom^ s 


University of 
Glasgow 

Department of Management 
Studies 

TWO TEMPORARY 
LECTURERS 
OPERATIONS 
MANAGEMENT/ 
QUANTITATIVE 
METHODS/ 
MARKETING/ 
INFORMATION 
SYSTEMS 

_ Applications are Invited for 
two Temporary Lectureships, 
one for a period of three years 
and one for a period of two 
years. Candidates should have 
an interest in one or more or 
Operations Management/ 

Quantitative Methods/ 

Merkatinfl/lnformatlon Sys- 
tems. Relevant practical ex- 
perience In Industry, com- 
merce. or tha public sector Is 
highly desirable. The poets 
are supported by tho Teaching 
Company Bchama, funded by 
the Science and Engineering 
Research Council ana the Do- 

e irtment of Trade and Indus- 
y. Successful applicants will 
be expected to be Involved in 
one or other of these program- 
mes In which tho Department 
la Involved with leading In- 
dustrial companies. 

The Department rune two 
successful postgraduate day- 
release masters coureos for 
executives In local Industry 
end commerce, end manage- 
ment courses for under- gradu- 
ate engineer*. 

Starr are Involved In re- 
aearch on n wide variety of 
topics, to which tho lecturer 
will bo encouraged to contri- 
bute. 

Salary will be up to 
£12,150 per annum (subject 
to review) on the Lecturers 
scale, according to qualifica- 
tions and experience. 
Appropriate superannuation 
echo mo will apply. 

Further details con be 
obtained from Muriel 
McQhae, Department or Man- 
agement Studies, University 
of oiasdow. Oiaspow 012 
8RT, Tel: 041-338 BBSS. Ext. 
666.(52501) HI 


University of 
Dundee 

Department or Modern 
Languages 

There Is n Vacancy for a 

LECTURER 
IN GERMAN 

to teach Oerman Language (at 
all undergraduate levels) and 
BOth century Oermnn Politics 

! at tho honours level). An 
ntereat In computor-aaeleted 
learning would bo on advan- 
tage. 

The appointment will be 
tnada (or a period or up to 
throa years from September or 
October 1985. 

Salary acale £7,BBO • 
£14.925 '(due for review ip 
April 19851 With placing de- . 


Salary acale £7,BBO • 
£14.925 •(due fpr review ip 
April 19851 With placing de- 
pendent on qualifications and 
nxpaiiance. Grant towards re- 

S ioval expenses to Dundaa. 
uparsnnuation under U88. 

Applications (6 copies con- 
taining full caroer details end 
tho names of 3 raforaoo) 
ahould ba lodged by 28Ut 
March 1085 with the Person- 
nel orriosr. The University, 
Dundee DDl 4BN from whom 
further particulars are avail- 
able. Plsese quote reference 
E8T/6/80/CTH). f 5 8475) HI 


University of 
Stirling 

Department of Economics 

LECTURESHIP 

ineconomics 

The Department- -seeks to 
appoint s lecturer, Applicants 
with Intareate In sny 
economics Will be considered; 
Tha post will ha for a fixed- 
term B-yeer appointment in 
tha first Instance. 11 is possi- 
ble that s candidate WUl sub- 
sequently be appointed to an 
established post if a vacancy 
aNeea, The successful candi- 
date will he expected to taka 
up eppolntment on l Beptem- 
ber or si soon as possible 
there after, ( 

Salary will be In the range 
£7,520 ■ £14,925. 

Further particulars for tha : 
poet ar»r available from; , 
University B oora tar y . Un I- 
veralty of Stirling, Stirling 
FK9 4LA (Toll 0785 7317 1 , 
Ext. 2314). to. whoih «jtn- 
plated gppll cations together 
With the nomas of ihr^e r*. 
f areas should be sent by B7th 
March 1985. (52509) HI 


Fellowships 


Polytechnics 


HERTFORD COLLEGE, OXFORD 
and the UNIVERSITY OF 
COMPUTING LABORATORY 

CEGB RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP 


Afefeawra an hvtted to a CEQO RaMSKh FcOawiMp m Nurr«te*l Ansfnt 
mbigni b fit phWc*l kImmm aid amlmwlrg u be lunM by ta Cenbs 
BaMamtM hHMloteOategs. 


mbs used h too 
siMia rasevoh 
dblMGhugiaa 



University of 
Warwick 

Centre for Corporate 
Strategy and Change 

SENIOR 

RESEARCH FELLOW 
AND 

RESEARCHFELLOW 


Corporate Strategy Chanaa 

and Human Resource 
Management 

Applications arc invited for 
the posts of Sonlor Ftoaearah 
Fellow and Research Fellow 
on ■ three year financed Man- 
power Borvlcee Commission 
study or the links between 
corpornto strategy change end 
the human resource capability 
of the organisation. 

The study involves the 
empirical analysis or firms In 
growing, maturing, and de- 
clining sectore. Some of the 
research will also examine 
links between corporate 
strategy change and human 
resource change In parte of the 
publla sector. 

Tha project will offer an 
opportunity for amplrlde 
work, conceptual develop- 
ment, end action research to 
assist change In organ leatlone. 

Individuate with skills and 
research experience in organi- 
sational behaviour end de- 
velopment. industrial sociolo- 
gy. and personnel manage- 
ment or menaaamant develop- 
ment are invited to apply. Ths 
person appointed to the 
Senior Research Fellow posi- 
tion Ideally ahould have had 
experience In conducting ac- 
tion research, or should nave 
had relevant experience ea an 
Internal or external consultant 
and be Interested In oopduat- 
lag original research. 

< soon as possible thereafter. . 

_ For- tha senior Research 
Fellow post, tha Initial salary 
will ba up to £15,120 p.a- od 
the Research Range S scale] 


the Resear _ _ _ 

£1 1 ,203 - £14,925 p.a. funder 
review). For the Research 
Fellow pose. tho Initial salary 
will be up to C9.8BOip.ji. on 
tho 1 A scale £7,520 - »'“-■*** 




The University of . 

Lancaster 

Depsrtjnefit^ofEnollsh 

TEMPORARY •, 
LECTURESHIP. 

■ good Honours degree «d » 
reseereh interest In the twed 
tieth century. 

■ The eppolntment will ‘he., 
within the three lowest 

BMriiVnBMr; 


p.a. (under review) 

Those Interested In ap- 
plying are encouraged to con- 
tact Professor Andrew Pettig- 
rew. the Director of the Cen- 
tre for Corporate Strategy and 
ChangeTef: 0B05 240lf, JBxt. • 
2042. 

Application forms and 
further particulars from the 
Registrar, Unlveralty of War- • 
wink, Coventry _dV4 7AL 
uoting ref. no. 31/B/B/B0/L. 
omlng date far receipt of 
Undone- 14- 19th April 
5, (03480) . KB 

King’s College 
London (KQC) 
University of London 
POST-DOCTORAL 
RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP 
IN FIBRE-OPTICS 

Applications are Invited ror 
B three year Postdoctoral I He-, 
search Fellowship fun^iijd by 


teraotlon in optics) flbiysi 

> Applicants ihould .haw! 
pursued Pli,D. raranarch 'Ins' 
relevant ares of solid ,lWI, 
optics or apta-olectrortlcs. or 
have recent industrial expert-* 
enaa In optical fibre reeearph.; 

•gHinriSfs 

Policy Studies • 
Institutes 
research . 

FELLOWSHIP 
JNSELfc-HELP , 
AND HEALTH . 

• : ••• Applies ubna are invited ror 

a threa-yaeF. 


ace invited for 
Is* parch Pel- " 
by lne Health . 


-iflcstlona and < sufflolont - re- 
search experience to design 
and conduct their oyrti etu«&. 


. London- Alldyvance. 


University of 
Warwick 

Centre for Corporate 
Strategy and Change 

TWO SENIOR 
RESEARCH 
FELLOWS 

The Management or Strategic 
end Operational Change 

Ions are Invited for 

two Senior Roue arch Fallows 
and implementation of 
atratoglc and operational 
changa In firms in mature 
industries. This research la 
nart of the ESRC's roe earch 
on tlie Competitive- 
ness of British Industry. The 
research team at Warwick will 
work closely with sonlor staff 
of Coopers and Lybrnnd 
Associates during all phases 
of the research process. 

Roth Senior Research Fel- 
lows will ba engaged in empir- 
ical analyses of top manage- 
ment processes of strategic 
assessment, choice, and 
change In the firm. All tlio 
studies will Involve longitu- 
dinal analyses or management 
processes In tha context of 
changing economic, political, 
and bueliiese circumstances. 

Experienced and creative 
resaarchora with backgrounds 
In business strategy end plan- 
ning, organisational analysis 
and chanqa, industrial sociol- 
ogy. end business history are 
Invited to apply for thaaa 
noil*. Academically well qual- 


rlel axporlcmca In business 
strategy and planning or orga- 

S laatlon development may 
Iso wish to apply 

Tho starting date tor bath 
pasts (b October 1. 1925. 

For one of the posta, tha 
salary will begin at £1 1 ,905 
p.a. and far the other past the 
aalary may begin at £13.120 
■ . P.a. , <»tn*VUM*rdi Range § 
scale! « Lf. BOSVc 1 4 , 026 p.a. 
(Under rtiview). 1 

.Those interested In' ap- 
ply! tip are encouraged ' to con- 
tact Profeanor Andrew Pettig- 
rew, the -Direct or or the Cen- 
tre for. Corporate Strategy and • 
Change Tel: 0208 24011, Ext. . 

Application rbnps and 
further - particulars ' from the ' - 
Regis (ror. University of War- 
wick. Coventry GV4 TAL 

S noring Raf. No. Sl/B/BS/L.. 

losing data for receipt of 
.s^UcaUoni fa 5th April 19BO. 


Holidays ^nd 
Accommodation 


TIRED' OF HOLIDAY AREAfe 

which Insult your 

TAETCT Try our corifleryation 
village an sunnier- Aimer I a 
coast, Spain. Introductory 
bargain i Luxurious apart- 
menta rrom- £18 Pi .Ptr.VQ. 1 *' 
. wk. Also ■ chon pi 4 rilghta, 
. Bargains all rr. Ffu* apeclsl 
April bargain} ■Under 17 -yr, 
olds,, £50. -rtn. :fare^’ (All 
.• nights -purchased . by us 
through -Tdrletpn' • Travel, 
ATOL 966 n. are fully bonded 


DEPARTMENT OF 
SHIPPING! AND TRANSPORT 

LECTURER II IN 
TRANSPORT 
STUDIES 

Salary: £7548 -£12099 
(Normally With further 
advancement to 
£14061) 

Aptf catam we tawtoad tram suitably 
qiuflfied persons tor this newly 
created post resulting from 
conihuBddevalopnwntin 
underaraduata and postaradiialo 
courses and research (n transport 
studies. 

The successful applicant should have 
a hi otar degree In transport studios 
Of a related subject and must ba aMe 
to snow the ablBly to teach 


With 

. Aviation i •• Auttui 
(el. (04p6) 2280 


Civil 
i. , Brochure: 
H25 


ACOARVE - FARMHOUSE 

- sleeps a, nr. Aloufalra. Tra- 
ditional country area, moder- 

- ate terms. 061-99B 2734. H25 

DRISCOLL HOUSE HOTEL, 
BOO single rooms, £30. per 

wffc.a-BSi isat-Liaass 


Personal 


IkOAME TO EA 



iSpISl 


asWw^aSaiieLODQ 




l^don iwiE 0f)ft> Tel: 01 


aoYj fc dlyfii 6%QDt , 
Please mention - 
THET.H.E.S. 

WHEN REPLYING TO . 
ADVERflSEMKNTS 


transport operaUans. Enperience in 
the use otiricro and/w maWranM 

computers Is essential. 

The person appointed trio be 
expected to tsaoh on a range ol 
courses and pursue a research 
interest In transport. Commencing 
data 1st September 1685. 

Infornudon concerning the 
appointment can be obtained by 
telephoning Craig Rich on (0752) 
21312, Ext. 5467. 

Applcatlon forma — to be returned 
by Friday 26th March 1985 -and 
further data! Is may be obtained from 
the Peraonn ei Officer. Plymouth 
Polytechnic. Drake Circus. Plymouth 
PL4 BAA. Tel: (0752)264539. 

(020032) 




TEE8MDE POLYTECHNIC 
DEPARTMENT OF 
CIVIL AND STRUCTURAL 
ENGINEERING AND 
BUILDING 

PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER IN . 
CIVIL 

ENGINEERING 

(STRUCTURES) 


Wfl^ proN^MdkXlEl 
axporisnes m the Bm ot StaudiM 
enfltooorfrio. A Wfllw dSflree. 
pravsn sMIty In roaseroli and recant . 
experience In Itw sircanWofl 0< 
research riepree osndlnlss will Era 
an atMmtsos. 

Kturar paste In the' 
arry ecfmlnteMHve 
tw eppotetes wll bo 
aJeaateftpwtlnltis 
isxferareriuaki arid 
wk, rasssroh and 
Kanoy. 

b 9 at KNC, HMD, 
and portorsdualo 

'BateiKl EI3j095*E14^80 (work bar) 

C 16^87 par annum. 

Dw ssteiy on appointment wll be no 
greater Uun Cl 4fiS0 par annum. 

An Equal Opportunity Employer 


fcwkid rrom oha^‘ 
wtUi pratofl(rions| J 
• eiiid of atruchm < 


Itw ADsnlaion of 
m osndUBles wll be 


dtaabrdggh, Cfavalaod, TV1 3AA 
Teteph<MM:Mddt#sbfough (0642) 
218121 , CKtanelon 4114- 
Ctoalna date for appScaubn: 

14 April. 1985 


Polytechnic of 
the South Bank 

ASSISTANT 
FINANCE OFFICER 
(RESEARCH) 

Bel ary to £14.700 
Ren A DM74 

The successful candidate 
will report to ihe Deputy. 
Finance Officer and will ba 
responsible, in liaison with 
adadantic staff for all financial 
aspects ot the Polytechnic's 
externally funded activities. 

• j- . ■ 

. Applicants far the post 
must nave bn accounting auel- 


Tho post la demanding but 
offers scope for parson*. who 
era decisive and are capable of 
displaying drive and initiative. 

Further details 2nd ap. 
plication Tor ms ere available 
from the Staff Inn Office, 

Poly l B?hnic ortho -south' 

5S" k i P? ro H B t 1 Rqad. triandon 

'Efeafit.™!' “ 9o9 - 

^ggCIoslng da tot 29th March 
Ths Poly tschnli Is sn Equal 

8W|SK?“*/ 


















THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT^ I ^TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 8.3.85 


Polytechnics continued 


ASSISTANT 

DIRECTOR 

(Resources) 

Applications are invited for the post of 
Assistant Director (Resources). Bristol 
Polytechnic occupies a major new campus on 
the northern fringe of Bristol and additional 




students from the country at large and from 
overseas, and 7,800 part-time students 
drawn from a radius of at least 80 miles. The 


gross annual budget is over £22m. Links with 
Industry, commerce and the professions are 
particularly strong. 


Mill kiuuiHi if wi igi 

The post carries responsibility to the 
Director for all matters relating to financial 
planning and budgetary control, the allocation 
of financial resources and the monitoring of the 
effective use of such resources, candidates 
should have, therefore, substantial relevant 
experience and qualifications In financial 
planning and management. Experience In a 
senior post In higher education would be an 
advantage. 

Salary scale £22,419 
to £23,292 per annum 

For further details and an application 
form please contact the Personnel Office, 

Bristol Polytechnic, Coldharbour Lane, Frenchay, 
Bristol, or ring Bristol 656261, Ext 216 or 217. 
closing date March 26th, 1985. 

Please quote Reference Number L/152 in 
all communications. 


Bristol 

Polytechnic 



SENIOR CAREERS 
ADVISER 

PO (37r40) £11,259-£1 2,243 per annum ; . 

To be responsible for the overall direction, and day- 
to-day running di tto Career* Advisory Service. Quite* 
range Ifrofn managing a team of Queers Advisers la 
conducting career counselling Interviews, : 

The successful applicant is likely to be an horttUra 
graduate with previous: experience at a Senior level in 
Industry or commerce, Candidates should possess an 
appropriate quallllcallon, and/or previous experience of 
Careers work within Higher Education. A knowledge oi 
microcomputers applications In office systems would be 
an advantage. 

Further details and form of application are aval table 
from the SUM Officer, Trent Potyteqhpfoj Burton 
Sheet, Nottingham NG1 4BU. 

Applications to be returned ae soon da potable, 

' .".i*' ■' i " ' (020064 




TRIEINT 

POLYTECHNIC 

NOTTINGHAM 




m 


iTHEHAtFIELb' ^PQLYTECJINiC-v 

; Post Doctoral V 


Research Assistant 

Astronomy ; 


opttoalwtolnfrsied 


or a maximum ormred years 
«$ al On initial sal * 
ting allowance, i (Did sal 
MS.) / . .. . •/. •/., . . . . 

ttcetton fprma may be obtained 
mica Group, The Hatfield , 


COVENTRY (LANCHESTER) 
POLYTECHNIC 

Production Engineering 

Lecturer Grade 11/Senior Lecturer 

(2p«la) 

n software aasocliil ed wftft Ifw control and 

ofltwwByittnw. 

Applied Physical Sciences 

Lecturer Grade 11/Senior Lecturer 
or Principal Lecturer < 2 ^ 

Ongpost In School of Anted Cham Wry, cne In School at Materials: 
canodatas far principal tecturwhipmusi dsmonatrata atrilty la provkta reiavam 
research anVor consultancy. 

Computer Science 

Lecturer Grade ll/Senlor Lecturer 

(3 permanent, l temporary post) 







or Principal Lecturer ppoat.) 

RocanJ nrnlsasionnl ruscullve oxperienca, preferably Involving the Bpcicalkxi of 

infonnaflon technology m a business environment abte to oover Ihe fokwinq:- 

- AcoounancyfflmnPfllmanaflafnanUadi g tiundrBlavanl to teaching buJneaa 
studies and management. 

- Parsonr)si monammenl with indiairiai relations background and preferably 
mambarahlpoflPM. 

- A sped In any oraol behavioural and organ taationirtudles,opflrfi#ona 
management In manutadurkig and aavtcs InduaWea; malertato management: 
public aactor management, buahaea pdicy. mvktlng. AddlksnaUy required us 
demonstrate at* Stylo mount atari couibm and promote oonaulancy 

Satary Sesfee: Principal Lecturer C13.095-£1fl,4fl7 
Senior Lecturer E11.I75-C14.O01 
Lecturer Grade II C7.54fl-CI2.099 
Pay award due l April 1988 

Further partioulara of each poet available from (he Pereonnel Officer, 

Coventry (Lenctaeteri Polytechnic Priory Street, Coventry, CV1 BFB. 

Trill OKU 24106 (axLSttL 

Ckirihg data: 29 March IMS. 


Additionally required to 
toonaularcy 


LIVERPOOL 

POLYTECHNIC 


Departmenl of Mechanical, 

Marine and Production Engineering ; 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR 
LECTURER MANUFACTURING 
TECHNOLOGY 

LII/SL £7, 548-El 4,061 

The requirements are a sound aoademlo background and 

experience In the application ot modem manufacturing 

.technology. 

The person appointed will be able to contribute to teaohlng and 
collaborative academic/industrial project work In the 
Department's under- arid post-graduate courses. 

Informal enquiries may be made to Professor W. B. Rowe (051 
207 3561). ( 

For further particulars and an application form contact the 
PeramM Officer, Liverpool Polytechnic, FMhW House, . 

70 Mount PteaatM. Uyerpoof. L3 5UX (tel: 051*207 35Q1 ext: 
2519/252QjJo wji om^tioatiwa must be returned not later .. 


Liverpool Polytechnic Is an Equal 
welcomes applications Irrespective of race, sex, 
or disability. • 


mrmzsm 






OXFORD 

POLYTECHNIC 

Ref: EM/9 

DEPARTMENT OF 
ESTATE MANAGEMENT 

Lecturer/ 
Senior Lecturer In 
Planning and 
Development 

(cations are Invited from 


post The person appointed will be 
experienced to teach planning 
concepts and procedures lo estate 
management undergraduates and 


tlii'1 1 T-Ji |R nr-J ulDl IH-, iWoTITil I iTT 


development process. The 
emphasis is on the planning process 
as perceived by the Surveyor In 
private practice. 


once nboth 


Planning and Estate Management 
and a strong research Interest In at 
least one ol these areas. 

Salary scato 
HI £ 7.548 -£12,099 
SL £11 ,175 -£14,081 
licatlons forms and further 
la available from the Staffing 


^^JSjeehnloof 

North London 

Academic Roglairy 

ASSISTANT 

academic 

registrar 

from* au i tobiy " qu aim Jp vhl * 
experienced can^.HSL w 

p 




work of the 


tee dealing with cdutm 
torlng of admluiona 
durea validation 


to committee 

involves nd vising 
and administrative 
procedures for 



lty and attention to dfltill 
- nm 
lUon 
and 
toll 


Cloalna date rornnlnsl 
illcattone: March lift 

19.(98496) U 


Courses 


Coventry (Lanchester) 
Polytechnic 

□apartment of Computer 
Science 

RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 
(2 posts) 

£9.810— E7.7S4 
Pay award dua tat April 19H9 

Required to work on 
nap acta of dlatrlbuted aim illa- 
tion problems. One appointee 
will ba required for work on 
heart modeln and their rela- 
tionship to cardiac pactnn: the 
other for work on the sup- 
porting software and hard- 

With a possible extension to 
three years. Applicants should 
ba recent graduates In Compu- 
ter Science or an associated 
discipline with e good honours 
degree: appointees will ba 
axpectsd to register Tor a 
higher degree. 

Further particulars from 
the Personnel Officer, Covon- 


fext. 499). 

Closing date Friday 89th 
March 1989. 

An Equal Opportunity Em- 
player. H3 


National Association fa PrirayttoW 

ORIENTING TO 
PRIMARY WORK 

A residential course 
31st March -UhNAW 
at Worcester College of 
Higher Education 
for teacher education hrtm 
being required to thmp * 
from Secondary , writ 
Details from; . . 
Dan Wlcksteed. 
Wbrcester College of l¥$r 
Education, Henwfck Draw. 
Worcester WR2 6AJ- 


Colleges and Institutes of Higher 
Education continued 


West Glamorgan 
Institute of 
Higher Education, 
Swansea 


ATHROFA GORLLEWIN 
MORGANNWG 
Faculty of Business 
Administration 

Head of the School 
of Business 
(Principal Lecturer) 

Applicants are Invited from suitably qualified candidates for 
the above poBt. Candidates should possess an honours 
degree In Business or an allied field and should have wide 
commerolal/lnduarlal experience. Possession of a higher 
degree and a knowledge of CNAA would be an advantage. 
The successful applicant will be responsible for the develop- 
ment and control of a range of advanced courses Including . 
professional, undergraduate and postgraduate provision. The 
successful applicant should have a knowledge of the applica- 
tion of IT to the business world. 

Faculty of Electrical Engineering 
Head of the School 
of Electrical Engineering 
(Prlnipal Lecturer) 

Applicants are Invited from good honours graduates in Elec- 
trical/Electronic Engineering. The successfuT candidate will be 
reiponslble for developing courses in Computer Aided Engi- 
neering at an advanced level. Applicants should have wide 
Industrial experience at CAD ana Its industrial application. 
The possession of a higher degree and an Interest in research 
would be an advantage as well as a knowledge of CNAA. 

Faculty of Information Studies 
Head of School 
’/ of Business Informatics 
(Principal Lecturer) - Re-advertisement 

a nts are invited from good honours graduates in 
^ Marketing, Production or related disciplines. The 
successful candidate should possess a higher degree and a 
reBsarch/consultancy background would oe advantageous. 
- - ” rson with wide Industrial and 


Colleges and Institutes of Higher 
Education 


Meati-able as well aa a 
msni of high level courses. 

Salary Scale: Principal Lecturer £13,095-£1 6,467. 

Application forms and further details cah be obtained from 
Woat Glamorgan Institute of Higher Education, 
•ownhlll, Swansea SA2 OUT. Pleaae enclose SAE. 




est Glamorgan 
Institute of Higher 
Education, 
wansea 

ATHROFA GORLLEWIN 
MORGANNWG 
Faculty of Business 
Administration 
Lecturer II: Nursing Studies 

Applicants are Invited from professionally qualified candi- 
dates to be responsible for the Diploma In Nursing and 
other ancillary health courses. The successful candidate 
will be responsible for the theory, practice and the evalua- 
tion of Nursing, Applicants should be experienced Nuree- 
Tutors in possession of a degree and teaching experience 
would be an advantage. 

Salary: Lecuturert! £7,B48*£1 2,099 

Faculty of Information Studies 

Lecturer 1: Mathematics 

Applicants are invited from well qualified graduates 
In Mathematics. The successful candidate, who will 
be based in the School of Quantitive Studies, will be 
responsible for the teaching of Mathematics across 
a range of courses Including advanced level 
courses. The possession of a higher degreB would 
be an advantage as well as an Interest in research. 
Previous teaching .experience would also be 
desirable. 

Salary: Lecturer I £6,910-£10,612 
Application forms and further details can be 
obtained from the Principal, West Glamorgan 
Institute of Higher Education, Townhili Road, 
Swansea SA2 OUT. Please enclose S.A.E. 

1020031) 


Education Department 
DIRECTOR OF BEDFORD 
COLLEGE OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

Re-advertlBemenl - Previous applicants will be reconsidered. 
Required from 1st September 1885 or as soon as possible 
thereafter. 

The College haaawtde range of fulNtlme and part-OmecoUree* 
at both advanced and non-advanoed levels, Iqofudlng CNAA' 
and BTEC validated courses, In agriculture and horticulture, 
building, business studies, catering, education, engineering, 
hairdressing, human movement studies, matnenfiatlos, 
computing and secretarial studies. 

Applicants should have teaching and administrative 
experience at a senior level in addition to managerial skills of a 
high order. 

The College Is In Group 9 and the salary Is currently £26, 1 75. 
Application forma and further details are obtainable from 
the Chief Education Officer (reference FECI), County Hall, 
Bedford MK42 9AP. 

Closing dale 29lh March 1985. 

The Council Is an Equal Opportunity Employer. : (020063] 



JULUiLTliJ 



The Computer Centre 

Post 1 Principal'Technician 

* rrtOAC 


• £7806 to £9396 . 

Post 2 Technician. 

£6204 tb £8644 . ; ; 

Slough Cullegchu an expanding Cpmpurrt-Ctentn- f iih iwu 
supermini compuiei 1 * and a Wide range ormicru-cumpuif ra. 

The CulIcRP i* wcking two irchnicjnm io.jiisih , 

rcpairi maiqicnarico and ihsiullalton «»T,mlrnJ-c«>m puling 
equipment. The applicunli dmnlcl lie fluUiibly quolillrd ln 

elrcininlc*. Relevanl rxpcriflirftundiilirncwdiwa" . 

knuWledge biuuglii. •< . ' . ; 1 ' ■ i 1 1 ' 

For fu rth«r dolall • pleaM contact Sloug^ S458B or wrjte ,of 
‘ ” • The Chief Ad'mKilUraitve Officer, • , . 

Sloiigh College of Higher EducaUort, ; 

Wellington Street, Slough SL1 1 VC,;;;^ • : 

•. Anequxl opjxNunlUtaeinployer. ' 


Chelmer-Essex Institute of Higher Education 

DANBURY PARK 
MANAGEMENT CENTRE 

Danbury Perk, with outstanding facilities Including 76 study 
bedrooms, will open on 1 st September, 1986, as a self-funding 
centre for senior management education and training. It will 
employ a small core of full-time staff co-ordinating a large 
number of Visiting Consultants and Fellows. Applications are 
sought for the post of 

DIRECTOR OF THE CENTRE AND 
ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF THE INSTITUTE 

Salary: fixed point within the range £19,516- £20,602 
To be responsible to the Director of the Institute for the de- 
velopment and the operation of the Centre. The post gives con- 
siderable scope for entrepreneurial flair. Substantial ex- 
perience of senior management education and training In the 
private and/or public sector and a proven managerial record at 
a senior lave! are essential. 


From 1st September, 1985, the Institute will be renamed the 
Essex Institute of Higher Education. 

Closing date for applications: 18th March, 1886. 
Re-advarlisement - previous applicants will be re-considered If 
they so wish. 

For further details contact tha Personnel Officer, 

Chelmer (Essex) Institute of Higher Education, Victoria 
Road South, Chelmsford, Essex CM1 ILL, or telephone 
(0245) 364491. 





St Meryls 
College 

Strawberry Hill 


ST. MARY’S COLLEGE 
Strawberry HU, Twickenham 

St. Mary's Is a Raman Catholic College 
of Higher Education and offers under- 
graduate courses leading to two-tubject 
BA, BEd and BSc Honours decrees of 
the University of Surrey, as well as to a 
variety of postgraduate courses. Cur- 


rently, courses leading to University of 
London qualifications are being phased 
out. The College has about 1^200 fciu- 


lAlllGuC dents of whom approximately half are 
« V registered for BAfBSc degrees and half 

StfAWbeirfHIII fo? the BEd degree. 

Applications are Invited for the following posts. Ali appoint- 
ments will date from September 1985. 

Whilst applicants must meet the ipccltic requirements outlined 
below, recent successful school teaching experience, especially 
at primary level, and/or successful relevant employment out- 


PRINCIAL LECTURER IN CHEMISTRY 

. loleadthe Departmeint. ' 

LECTURER (LII/SL). IN BIOLOGY 

Applicants should be able, to contribute in general io under- 
graduate Biology' courses and lake special responsibility for 
Animal Pfa ysfology ' 

‘ LECTURER (LII/SL) IN HISTORY 

Applicants should have specialised in Modern History, have a 
developed interest In twentieth century British History and be 
. able to offer a special study within that period. An Interest in 
Imperialism or Industrialisation would be advantageous. 
Closing date for receipt of applications: Friday 72nd March 
1985. 

Further details Oromi The Principal, St. Manr’a College, Straw- 
berry :Hlllt Twickenham , Middlesex TWf 4SX. ■ (ffMTTJ) 


THE DORSET INSTITUTE Iff pNt OF THE LEADING INSTITUTES OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION IN THE COUNTRY. - 

Dorset DEPARTMENT OF 
rNSTlTuS ENGINEERING 

fnueATKDN^ lecturer ll/SL in 
EDUCAimiN Productlon Engineering 

Applications are invited from wall-qualified candidates for a 
leotureqtyP i. In Production Engineering and Production 
Management. Thu successful candidate will ba required to teach 
-on Engineering Courses from 8TEC HNC to Degree level. An 
interest and/or recant experience In computer applications In this 
field will be an advantage. 

Salary scale: £7,648 - £12,099/£ 11,175 - £14,061 
Closing date: 22 Match 1986/ 

Further details and application form from: The Director 
(rof: THESIS), Dorset Inat. of Higher Education, Wallladown 
Rd., Poole, Dorset Tel: 10202)824111 ext. 24. 

- - - 1020028) 


FOR DETAILS OF ADVERTISING 
IN THET.H.E.S. 

PLEASE RING JANE McFARLANE 
01-253 3000 EXTN. 233 






















THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


Colleges and Institutes of Higher 
Education continued 


CalegyDriadod. Cseriyiddln Trinity College. Carmarthen 

DrfEDlUl IU 

OMPI NWem AWn a OJVS lows DAUB u A u ihil . Pmdput 

Post of 

DEPUTY-PRINCIPAL 

The College Council Is seeking to appoint, for 1st 
September, 1985, a Deputy- Principal who Is a com- 
municant member of the Church in Wales or a church 
in full communion with It. 

Applicants must possess good academic qualifications 
and have teaching experience in schools and estab- 
lishments of higher education. Proven administrative 
ability is also desirable. The candidates must be fluent 
in the Welsh language. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the 
Principal to whom a LETTER OF APPLICATION, a 
full CURRICULUM VITAE and the names of two 
referees should be forwarded by 23rd MARCH 1985. 
Trinity College, Carmarthen, Dyfed SA31 SEP. Tel: 
(0267)237971. loawmj 


Cokg y Drtndod. Cjwlvrddin 


Trinity College, Car mad hen 


rn/jtfiB CUVHICf TO DAVIES. 


Applications are Invited for the post of 

HEAD OF ENGLISH 
DEPARTMENT 

(Principal Lecturer) 

to commence duties on 1st September, 1985, from graduetes 
with a good Honours and. It possible, a Higher Degree, and 
with successful experience of teaching, preferably in Primary 
Schools. 

Applicants must be able lo offer an area of English Literature 
as a specialised field and be able to contribute lo B.Ed and 
B.A. Degree courses. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL 
maLETt 


I.3HW ST;t U -JP. Wfl 1 1*1 i WJ (ni M I wititj 


Trinity College, Carmarthen; Dyfed SA31 SEP. Tel: 10267) 

2 37971 - {020045] 







Industry and Commerce 


MANAGER AND 
SENIOR TUTOR 

High Technology Open Learning Centre 
lb £20,000 + car Home Counties 

A major British industrial Group operating inter- 
nationally over a unde range of advanced technology is 
introducing Open Learning opportunities for technical 
personnel at its many sites. 

A M onager and a Senior Tutor are urgently required to 
set up a Group Open Learning Centre and implement 
this exciting new project. After undertaking the 
challenges of identifying Company needs ana evaluating 
the suitability of available Open Learning methods 
and materials, they will be responsible for developing 
tho entire programme as well as the exorciso of the 
tutorial function. 

The successful applicants will have advanced level 
knowledge of Electronics or Computing Science, with, 
Ideally, state of the art familiarity with atopic such ss 
signal processing, VLSI design, silicon technology, 
robotics, microwave or real time engineering. They are 
Jikely to be graduates and will show the ability to 
impart high level technical knowledge coupled with n 
keen interest in Open Learning. They will have 
enthusiasm, persuasive ability and, preferably, be able 
to demonstrate some industrial exposure. 

Starting salaries, dependent upon experience, will 
rnngo up to - Manager: £20,000; Senior Tutor: £17,500. 
Cars provided. Usual company benefits with relocation 
assistance whore applicable. 

Applications in confidence to J. M. Selby: 

PETER NIGHTINGALE ASSOCIATES LTD. 

Specialist Selection Consultants 
16 Regency Street, London SW1P4DD. 

Tel: 01-821 6229 (or evenings 0621 52516). 


Conferences & Seminars 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 




QUALITATIVE METHODOLOGY 
IN SOCIOLOGY 

l-diy Conference on Friday, 12nd March 2.00 p.m. to 0.00 p.m. 
Speakers.-— 

Dr J.M. Atkinson 

(Wolfton College, Oxford) 

Professor Muriel Cantor 

(American University, Washington D.C.) 

Also:— James Curran, David Silverman, Gerry Stimson. 

Fee: £5.50 (Full-time students, unwaged £2,00) 

Tickets and further details from: Secretary, Sociology Department 
(Tel: 692 7171, ext. 2046). Limited number at door. 

In the Science Lecture Theatre, Goldsmiths' College, Lewisham 
Way, New.Cross, London SE14 6NW. , 

• ' • ■ (020035) 


POSTGRADUATE AWARDS 
1985/86 

, ATTBNTIOI^ALL GRADUATES AND 

ARE YOU l(nifiiCTEDW pbCTGRAbuXTlE 
. STUDY ORRE&ARCH? 


STUDENTSHIPS 




UMUipsudferMcf 


ft 




ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
RESEARCH COUNCIL 
POSTGRADUATE STUDENTSHIPS 19fis 

STUDENTSHIPS FOR ADVANCED COURSfr 
AND RESEARCH TRAINING 8 
IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
STUDENTSHIP COMPETITION SCHEME 
Awards under this scheme are given to the best auaWed 
applicants in a competition which covers all the subjects In the Coni, 
remit and both advanced courses and research training, ApoicatonW 
(formSSCI) ere available from social science departments of urterdk! 
or polytechnics or from the ESRC (see below). The ctalna tow 
applications la 1 May. 9 0819 " 

COMMITTEE AWARDS SCHEME 

Awards are allocated under this scheme to departments. The feu. 
msnta concerned then nominate candidates to hold the awards. wS- 
Hon on the allocation of Committee AwardB to courses for the 1 SMm 
academic year is now available; the nomination closing date for flJjauj 
June. Committee Awards for Linked and Collaborative research [ntai 
will be announced In early May; the nomination dosing dale tor these hi 
July. In both cases the department holding the award should be con^d 
direct. 

DOCTORAL PROGRAMME AWARD8 

Beginning this year, ESRC has Introduced at a limited number of kub 
tlona this new form of research training award. Doctoral Programs 
supported by ESRC put greater emphalss on provision ol traMngfoou* 
coursework elements particularly In the first year of study. Noritefa 
procedures and closing date will be as for Committee research wad, 
with a closing data of 1 July; further Information avattabie aa itan 
below. 

Candidates for all these types of ESRC studentship must meet the 
blllty requirements set out In the ESRC Studentship Handbook m 
The Handbook also gives further Information on studentships, and Sip 
□laments to It give a list of the allocation of Committee Awards art 
Doctoral Programme Awards to each Institution (see above). Codes ol 
the Handbook and Supplements are held by University and PdyWrti 
Careers Advisory Services, Libraries end Social Science depatmeoti 
or are available from:- 

u **° Training Division, ESRC, 1 Temple Arnut, 
LONDON EC4Y0BD. Tel: 01-353 525Z 

(NOOQ 

IEISIRIC » 


university 
college of 

I Swansea 

a 


Research Studentships 

ApfriEcabons an Invited from suitably 
quaUlled graduate, or those expected to 
omfuata at the end of (hie academic year, 
for nteerch studentships tenable In each 
of lha to II owing Departments of this 



JSikiitliainpliiil 

nil 

I'NIVMiMI V 


Department rf'EJietiW 
Engtaeeng > 

Applied Electros tatki 
Research Group 
ACID RAIN RESEARCH 
Tcchnkjuc* ire to be enhux idto 
uoneilcally tgjtooiHfihij P*“T 
leading to more effictal #■«** 1 
exuutton in coal burelng 
meareb programme b epo— 
Britlih Tedmotojy OiwipwlilBW* 
liberation with Ledge 
end the Coat Reseudi ErnblM** 

research 

FELLOW 

The Ideal caiuHdata fa ^ 
project would have son* tf*) 
paniculate lectirwlogy.tndat* 11 ^ 3 ^ 
Li elecirlcol nwaniremeoil- . 
Salary. Seals: 

placing dependent In qrelflo***" 
experience. 

AppUcatknt {3 eepM 
C. V. and names 

ml lei Mr D.A.8. Csph* “JJL 

SoolhareptoB 

Noi JIM. ' 

AllamiUreiy, hrifar JJ * 
research program* W * 1 "Eu, 
contaciloj directly Ik .j*.,' . 
Dcpufmcal of 

erS»lhwpWS»f®’ ' 
0703 5591», Brf. 3740- ^ 


Applies- . 


^ta.Th-SBRC 


research unit 


saKfl deP 
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Research & Studentships continued Examiners 


Queen Mary College 
(University of London) 

Dinertinant of Computer 
Science 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANTS 

Applications are Invited for 
9 nolle >* Research Assistant 
Jo participate In a project 
entitled ‘Formal Aspects of 


or human-computer Interac- 
tion, with particular emphasis 
on Blaabraic techniques. The 
for mat lama developed will be 
(ued for apecirylna syntactic 
and semantic aspects or hu- 
man-computer dialogues and 
for modelling the human user 


man-computer dialogues and 
Tor modelling the human uaar 
and the process of interaction. 

Applicants should bs qual- 
ified m .theoretical computer 
science, ’preferably to Ph.D. 
level. A background In 
psychology, philosophy or 
Ungutatics might be on advan- 
tage. 

The appointments, which 
are funded through the Alvey 
Directorate, will M for three 
years and the Initial salary 
MU be in the range £7,520 to 
E8.990 p.a. plus £1 ,235 Lon- 
don Allowance. 

Written applications (2 
copies) including! cVs and the 

S tnaa or two referees should 
submitted ss soon as possi- 
ble to the Assistant Personnel 
Officer, Queen Mary College, 
Mile Ena Road. London El 
4NS. 

Please quote ref: 85/17/ 
THBB. (52464) Hi 1 


University of 
Exeter 

. Department of Geography 

RESEARCH 
STUDENTSHIPS IN 
HUMAN 
GEOGRAPHY 

Applications are Invltad for 
the following postgraduate ra- 


ApnUcatlona are invltad for 
the following postgraduate ra- 
aaardi opportunities: 

1. The Department will 
nominate suitable candidates 
for ESRC studentships or a 
University of Exeter post- 
graduate. scholarship for ra- 
Hanh ini- 

0) Historical Geography 
( IJ HIitary of Cartography 
llQUMcUn Studies 
: PvTTHOflraphy of Service 
Attmty. particularly Retail 

sssfe. “ d Madicai 

piM*" 11 aeoBraphy Rnd 

l»ll Third World Geography: 
2*S. —fafal reference to 
Aala (Inoludlna 

*■ InveadaatlQn of social 
.topics In Franca 
Fran co -B r 1 tlah 
neaetrch Programme). 

nr«5£5l!S* t * onB tlbsoriblng the 

?V pbi SH re ** aro " to P to L “ 
names of two 
refsrees should be 
““n *• possible to:- 
L a H8‘ D»Dertment of 
geography, University of gxa- 
Anuiry iuilding, Rennes 

Brunei University 
POSTGRADUATE 
^RESEARCH 
J^SPIO-LEGAL 
STUDIES AND LAW 

Department at 
University Invitea ap- 
orpoetgraduata re* 
In law and aoolo- legal . 
SnSldaiSS" ■“•‘■“U' qualified 

SUlj^a anA part-time 

rurthS? •*■*■*!• cr«? eat out In a , 
Particulars leaflet,’ ‘ 
from the Depart- 

’ ■ Jt^njildatas . . Seeking 

Poetm^'.i^ British Academy 
SaSo^S**. awards should 
•9«n2 Ota . < department 1 as - 


The University of 
Leeds 

Deportment or Computer 
Studies 

RESEARCH FELLOW 
RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 

Applications are Invited for 
the above posts for work, on 
trade-offs in 
VLSI Complexity Theory (gup. 
ported by the SERC under the 
Alvey Programme for In 
formation Technology). 

The Research Fallow will 
work on theoretical stud las. 
Candidates should possess or 
expect to possess shortly a 
Ph.D. In Computer Science or 
a related subject (e.g. 
Mathematics 1. The poat Is 
Bvnll able for a fixed period of 
up to two years. 

... The Research Assistant 
will work on empirical stu- 
dies. Candidates should pos- 
eesa. a degree In Computer 
Science, Electronic Engineer- 
ing or a related subject and 
may be able to reslater for a 
higher degree. The post la 
available for ■ fixed period of 
up to three years. 

Salary; Research Fellow on 
the IA Range (£7,520 • 

£12,150). Research Assistant 
on the IB Range (£6.600 - 
£8,820) for Research and 
Analogous Starr, according to 
age, qualifications and experi- 
ence. 

Informal enquiries may ba 
made to Dr. P.M. Daw/Dr. 
J.V. Tucker (Tel: 0532 

431751, Ext. 74QB/6110). 

Application forma and 
further particulars may bs 
obtained from the Registrar, 
The University, Leeds LB2 
9JT, quoting reference noe. 
48/E 3 (R/F) or 48/54 (R/A). 
Closing date for applications 
,28 March 1985. (5247B) Hll 


Institute of 
Manpower Studies 

TWO 

RESEARCH POSTS 
UP TO £17,000 

IMS in an Independent, 
international centra ror work 
on labour market analysis, 
employment policy end man- 
power management. It em- 
ployes 50 staff. 

Two Research Fellows are 
sought to Join an expanding 
team of research and advisory 
staff, to carry out commis- 
sioned research In the public 
end private sectors . The 
senior research will becuine 
responsible for originating 
ana dir sating research. The 
work, offers . excellent career 
prospects, the opportunity to 
publish results end develop 
new areas of work. 

Applicants should have 
experience In employment re- 
lated oress - possibly In labour 


tor I 2S"o!L , S' r,t “ to th S Dlrea- 

TherL^SjtfW'a'Juate Studies, 

BSSBrar 


UMlfiT 

^P^ato^Ktansgement ( 


k new, career poet 

■ ; 


Sfogidatee ' 


J conomlcs, education or traln- 
ng studies , industrial econo- 
mics, technics] change, re- 
gional studies or industrial 


Starting salaries up to 
£17,000 far the senior post. 
£15,000 for the second poel- 
tlom a higher figure could ba 
considered for particularly re- 
levant experience. Second- 
ment arrangements ore 
possible. 


ty of Sussex, Brignton am 
SRF (Tell 0273 686751}. 

(52498) HU: 


Colleges and 
Departments of 
Art : ‘ 


South Devon College of 
Arte & Technology 
Devon 

: jaueuiea* studies Departmbnt!.- 

SENIOR LECTORER 
INDEVELOPBffiNT 
ADMINISTRATION 

Applications are Invlted for i 
the shove post from . 
bar 1 bIb .to. take rtBMnsllbll- 
ror the well-established 

• Diploma in Development 
Administration course^ for 
oversees governtn^tandlw:*) 

. government admlrtletreove 

• tratlon Is.eesenttal. - t 

further psrUoulara and 
eDDiicAUon »°mi cait^oo 

oStnlned fjomi Tbjj 

Adm I oislreti ve om«ror. South 

Devon colleoeof * Teen 

sasr bwwjgj- S 

(52474) I • 


Colleges of 

Further 

Education 



EXAMINATIONS 

OFFICER 

Milton Keynes - £17,000 


The Examinations Officer is responsible for: 

* organising the conduct of the Institute’s examinations, for which there are 
four sessions each year, Involving in all some 1 1 ,000 candidates 

★ development work In the examinations field, particularly objective 
testing. 

Applications, marking and results are processed by computer, 

The appointment calls for a mature graduate with considerable experience of 
large scale examinations. Knowledge of accountancy is not essential, provided 
that there Is an ability speedily to absorb such technical knowledge as is 
necessary to deal competently with examiners and draft examination papers. 

The Examinations Officer must be able to communicate effectively both orally 
and in writing. 

The appointment Is based at the Institute’s new offices In Milton Keynes. 
Starting salary from £17,000. 

Please write or ’ phone for application form to: 

Sue Crltchlow, 

The Inetltute of Chartered ’Accountants in England and Wales, 

P.O. Box 443, Moorgate Place, London, FC2P 2BJ 

Tel: 01-828 7060 « 


Paddington College 
Inner London 

Education Authority 

□eparunent of Biological 
Science 

25 Paddington Green, 
London W2 
Tel: 01-402 6221 

SENIOR LECTURER 
IN CELLULAR 
PATHOLOGY 

AppUcotlona are Invited, for 
the post of Senior Lecturer in 
Cellular PAtholco) to be re- 
sponsible ror the teaching at 
Fellowship and HNC levels. 
The parson appointed will 
have responsibility for over- 


seeing and advising upon all 
aspects of hlatonatnology/lils- 
toiagy teaching throughout 
the department. 

With an expected move or 
the department to the 
Polytechnic sector within the 
next two years . thopoat Offers 
an exciting challenge and 
opportunity for curriculum 
davoLapmont at e time of 
change in MLS education. 

The parson appointed must 
have relevant 'Industrial* on- 
perl once and appropriate pro- 
fessional qualifications . end 
will ba Joining ■ toam of 
professional colleagues who 
represent the other MLB dis- 
ciplines. 

Tho successful applicant 
can expect to proceed to the 
extended Senior Lecturer sal- 
ary acele. 

Tho salary Is In accordance 
with the Burnham iFE) award 
orrectlvs from 1 April 1985 on 
an incremental _ seal o of 


£11.175 - £13.128 (Bar) - 
£14,061. plus £1.038 Inner 
London allowance. 


General Vacancies 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION AND SCIENCE 
HM INSPECTORS OF SCHOOLS 

TEACHER TRAINING 

Applications are Invited from men and women, preferably aged 
between 36 and 45, for appointment In England as HM Inspectors 
concemM with both Initial and in-service training. HMI Inspect 
educational tnstftutfdns as part of both general and specfalfat 
assignments and provide, advioe to thd -Department and 
throughout the education system. 

Candidates should have appropriate Qualifications and varied 
experience In leaohlng In schools as well as In teaoher training In 
higher education. Those with experience In the fields ot mathema- 
tics, geography or apeolal education will be particularly weloome. 
Of particular Interest also would be experience In the design and 
management of teacher education courses, and with senior man- 
agement declBlon making In Ihe context of higher education. 

. Starting salary Is within the range £16,200-£21,Bb0. Relocation 
expenses of up to £6,000 may be payable. 

Application forma (to ba returned aa won a* pc wl We and not 
later than 28 March 1965) apd further Information miy be 
obtained from Mr E D Foster', Department of Education and 
Science, Elizabeth House, 39 York Road, London 8E1 7PH 
Telephone 01-934 0798/0799/0800. Please quote ref. 13/85. 
The Civil Service Is an equal opportunity employer. 


Overseas 


UNITBD ST AT 2*. Acadsmlo 

P ositions at universities, col- 
idm and other inatltutlope 
or higher and further educa- 
tion are regularly available In 
mosl subject areas In all parte 
or the united States. For 

Information oil (ubier ions 
to a monthly Bulletin provid- 
ing detnlln on positions write 
to Oversees Academic Oppor- 
tunities, 949 Best 29th 
Street. Brooklyn, New Vork 
. . 11210, DBA. (52359) HIS. 


Further details and ap* 
plication forms may be 
obtained from the Secretary to 
tho Department (quoting re- 
ference B/B 4/491, lo whom 
completed applications should 
ba returned by 22 March 
1985. 

This Is a ro-adver tie ament. 
Those who applied previously 
need not re-apply as their 
applications will automatical- 
ly be considered. 

This post Is suitable for Jab 
share, applications for a Job 
share appointment will only 
be considered If submitted on 
e paired basis. 

ILEA Is an Equal Opportu- 
nities Employer. (52496) HI 


; Admimstr&tibn 


VOLUNTARY SECTOR 
COUNSULTATIVE 
COUNCIL 

A new body created by the Secretary of State for Education and 
Science to represent- thei view* of 21 grant-aided eoUogca (mainly of 
CMttfan origin). 

ADMINISTRATOR £7, 803-El 0,362 


to work with ihe Secretary on policy, funding, research, and planning. 
Excellent opportunity for a graduate to efllsblfsh a career In edunellon 
admttcMrelfon. 

SECRETARIAL ASSISTANT 

£6,486-£7,668 

versatile In office,' hMUb,. reception, minute-taking, willing lb team word- 
processing and simple computing (training provided). Shorthand not 
required. Suitable Ibra graduate or equivalent wifi) an Interest In education, 
or mature person, with suitable experience. 

Further datalU arid apdlioatlon form (to be returned by 28th March) 
from The Se c re ta r y , V3CC, 28 Marylabonc, Road, London NW1. 
Telephone 01-935 3723. 


i. research, and planning. 
NBh a career In education 


Secondary Education 



WESTMINSTER SCHOOL 


Ilnlyeraityof ' 

Warwick 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSISTANT 


Applications are invited for thi? post . of. Head, 
which will become vacant from the 1st. May 1986 
ioUowing the retirement of Dr Jbhn Rae- • 

Further particuiars and an Application Form are 
available from-! the Secretary to the Governing 
Body i ' Westminster s School , * c/b Messrs Lee 
Bolton 'and Lee, 1 The Sanctuary, Westminster, 
London SW1P 3 J. 



Secondary 

Education 

continued 


Christ's Hospital 


The poqt of 














}pjAfC 



Administratioja continued 


ilea 


Inner London 
Education Authority 


Deputy 

Education 

Officer 


(Further and Higher Education 
and Community Education 
and Careers) 

Salary £28, 563-£31, 578 

(including London Weighting) 


Following the appointment of Or. Philip Hunter as Chief 
Education Officer In Staffordshire, the Authority seeks to fill this 
post, which is one of three at Deputy Education Officer level. 

The posi calls for relevant experience In education 
administration al the highest level. The holder Is directly 
responsible lo ihe Education Officer for Further and Higher 
Education, for the Voulh Service, Adult Education and 
Ihe Careers Service, and will have responsibilities for 
5 Polytechnics, 27 Colleges, 21 Adult Education Institutes and 
82 Youth Centres In Inner London. The Deputy Education 
Officer (FHE/CEC) Is a member of the senior management 
team which Includes the Education Officer, the Chief Inspector, 
the Director of Fmance and the other two Deputy Education 
Officers. 


Further information on this post may ba obtained by contacting 
Mr. D.G, Taylor, Head of Personnel Services Division on 
(01)633 1966/2261. 


Application forma together with fob description may be 
obtained from Personnel Services Division (Ref: EO/Esleb/IB), 


Ihe County Hall, London SE1 7PB. Closing date tor the return 
of applications Is 29 March 1986. 


ILEA 15 AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES EMPLOYER 




Colleges of Further Education 
ontinued 


SOMERSET COLLEGE OF ARTS AND 
TECHNOLOGY 


Applications axe inyited for the following posts to be Oiled as 
• from Irt. September 1985. 

• Department of Art and Design 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER IN - 
GRAPIHC DESIGN 

A mw post combining the duties of Course Tutor for the BTEC 

Richer Nntinni,] TVnlnm* < n n mn wu n..:.. .■ #. 


u , , nuui iw mtoicv. 

• cr Nat,onBj Dl P lora a in Graphic Design with those of a 

• . ■ Graphic Design throughout tlje Depart- 

tnent. Tne post calls for substantial teaching experience as well as 
academic and professional leadership and iriahagemeht of a high 

i order, co-ordinating Ihe.wprk of staff aUU levels and across a 
‘ the 1 involving otherapeclafoi^epa^ments in 

SENIOk LECTURER IN TEXTILE AND 

SURFACE PATTERN DESIGN 

A new post primarily eupppr ling the- Co prso Tutor in the man age- 
•*; Inching foe BTEG -Higher National Dlplbma in , 

v Textile and Surface Design, v’’ 

, AppliCanls fhould have specialised jn p^ted textiles fo furnish-. 

< fog and/prln surface patidpi design and have experience in design 
as well « In design education. * v -» 1 ' . 7 * 

: • lecturer n in Art And 

y: . . ■ PJBSIGN HISTORY - ;■ ■* ; .£v : - 

A jew^t supporting the Senior the management ' 

; *nd execution of the programme 6 f art and design htoory ': 
throughout tlveJ>epartmipt;dnd Hie Cpfiegq, ■ ■ 


dSv f • ”ND l» Ttxl «6 Wt Surface Patent 


- ui ucncifii.An anu .Ueslan-ahd ' 

! y Certificate; in DcsignfmaolhfogMarik^^ /j-Sy 

f • design liipughtjon Wide cultural andiocial *’ } 

: *ifK|hc l aiujiW Urort; ; \ 

|ApfriJc^jsmus(hoWi(i appropriate e<^eralcqua|f0c8don and • 

Adm 


St Albans College 


Principal 


Applications are invited for the post of Principal of this 
Group 5 Colfeae. The present Principal Mr J E Cooper 


Group 5 College. The present Principal Mr J E Cooper, 
will be retiring at Ihe end of August, and it Is hoped that 
the successful candidate will be able to take up the 
appointment In September, 1985. 

The College Is situated In modern buildings on a pleasant 
site In Hatfield Road, St Albans, near to the town centre. 

It provides a very wide range of courses to meet the 
needs of local Industry anacommerce and Is the centre 
for social, cultural and recreational activities in the area. 


Applications, by letter should be submitted by 
10 March to the County Education Officer (Ref: OHM) 
County Hall, Hertford. SG13 8DF, from whom further 
^particulars are available. 



Hertfordshire 
County Council 

An Equal Opportunity Employer 


Overseas continued 


KING SAUD UNIVERSITY 
RIYADH, SAUDI ARABIA 

COLLEGE OF ARTS 


Academic appointments 


Professors, 
Associate Professors, 
Assistant Professors 


areavellable In the College of Arts, on one year' 
renewable contracts, tenable from 27 July 1986. 
Applicants should be Ph.D holders and/or holders of 
academic tlllss from accredited universities. 




ARABlC f except In the Department of English) has the 
following departments: 

(1) Arabic (2) English (3) Geography (4) Social Studies 
(6) Mass Communications (6) History (7) Archaeology 
&MuB8ology (8) Library Science. 


Benefits Include: .. 

* Tax free salaries (based on qualifications and experience). 
Monthly transport allowance. • 

* Relocation allowance. .• 

* Free furnished accommodation or housing and furniture 
allowance... 

* Free yearly return ajr tiokets for incumbent and family. ' 

* onf if 1 * 11 ' 8 aduoa,ional allow8nca (non Arabic speakers 

’* Free medlcal/dental ca re covering famjly. 

$ 60 days annual pre-paid leeye. . 

* End of service gratuity. 

Application forms are available by writing to the following 
address, stating clearly the College to whloh you wish to 
apply, and where you saw the advert. 


" •*' 'i 'Ms Carmel Qonnachie , 

> - Wrtfi’Bfud University Office 

.29 Belgrave Square i 

, London SW1X8Q& . • 

ONLY SUCCESSFUL APPLICANTS WILLBE NOTIFIED • 


ROTARY SCHOLARSHIP TO THE 
UNIVERSITY OF THE 
WITWATERSRAND 




The Unlvekdltvof thfrWlwi 

Johannesburg 


achlevema 

humenretaUftnsJfija Mm. 

or her so^rt tnylronnwnL' tjqtii «t fjchw and 


Apptfcetlpn arkA.fu#ttiW 

V •" : ' The . BdriMVlee' Dttlfcar * . 




THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT^ 


UNIVERSITY OF BOTSWANA 


1. DEPARTMENT OF LANGUAGES & SOCIAL SClENn* 
invites applications for a post of lecturer, A euc«^ 


candidate should have a minimum qualification ofaMaS! 
degree in English and Education. A Ph J) degree wfflt 
preferred. He will be expected to take language uee leri.il 
and tutorials for PGDE and B.Ed (Primary and 
and other related courses as prescribed by the 
Department. ■ i . 7 Mi ' 

Experience in the uae of Teaching Aida in EduceUoa Riiiv 
an advantage. n 


2. DEPARTMENT OF STATISTICS invites application, 
post of lecturer. Minimum qualifications required will Ui 
good Master's degree in Statistics with Borne taachla 
experience (preferably in applied Statistics) at Universe 
Desirable: a Doctorate degree in Statistics, apedaliMnok 
some applied Statistics area. v 


3. D0CUMENTAL1ST/RESEARCH FELLOW, NATIONii 
INSTITUTE FOE RESEARCH 


Qualifications: At least a B.A. in Social Sciences and HA 
degree in Information Sciences and Documentation or i 
degree in social sciences plus postgraduate qualification fe 
Librarianship with experience in documentation ud 
Information science work. Knowledge of Infor m^ 
systems planning and computerisation of documentaUa 
services and development studies will be an advantage. 
Duties: Will be overall fellow in charge of documenlatta 
services at NIR. Will edit all institute’s publicat io n, tic 
research notes, conferences proceedings, working papm, 
etc. Will supervise printing and computer units and title 
documentation staff of various institutions (including 
SADCC countries) in relevant fields. Will be required la 
carry out both desk and field research work and undertake 
any extra assignments as may be required by the Inetilute'i 
Director, e.g. analysing document* using the OECD 
macrothesaurus, compiling newspaper clipplnp, 
bibliographies, directories, etc. 


4. DEPARTMENT OF PHYSIC8: invites applications for the 
post of Lecturer. 

Applicants should have at least an M.Sc. in Physics and 
preferably a Ph.D in Physics. Experience in Environmental 
Physics and/or the Physics of Renewable Energy Resonna 
would be an advantage. ■ 

The Department of Physics offers one miyor snfyeotasparUf 
a combined major B.8c programme. The appointee will bi 
required to design and teach physics courses at all le veil in 
the undergraduate programme, and to undertake research 
and such other duties as are prescribed by the Heed «f 
Department Ihe appointment is available from August 1, 
1985. : ' 


. SALARY: lecturer P8568- PI 8368 ■’ • -• • •: i'i • 
Closing date; March 30, 1986 ' ( - 

,^-Ini addition expatriate staff are paid 80% contract addition uf 


25% gratuity payable at the end of contract. 


AH applications should be directed to: The Assistant Registrar 
(Staffing), University of Botswana, Private Bug 002, 
Gaborone, Botswana. 


O.M. GABORONE 

ASSISTANT REGISTRAR (STAFFING) 
February 8th, 1986 


QUEENSLAND INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 

BRISBANE — AUSTRALIA' 


HEAD — DEPARTMENT OF 
ELECTRONIC SYSTEMS ENGINEERING 

The Queensland Institute of Technolgy le a mulW-dtedpfo- 


Ihejtitute, has a traditional- School/Departmenl stnjctwe 
which Includes the School of Engineering, with five depan 


take over responsibility for the Increasingly |m 
of oloctriohlos Irorft the existing Department 
Engineering, This ^nsWIyformecFcIepartm' ‘ 
Hshment ot some '22 academic and sui 
responsible for Masters, 0aoheior end f 


mmum 


■AOS 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 8.3.85 



Overseas continued 



THE NEW 80UTH WALES 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
SYDNEY AUSTRALIA 


FACULTY OF ARCHITECTURE 
AND BUILDING 

SCHOOL OF BUILDING STUDIES 




Salary $A48A62 p.a. 

The position of Assodate Head, School of Building Stud- 
ies, will become vacant on the retirement of the current 
Associate Head, Dr. D. Ferry; In 1985. 

The School of Building Studies and the School of Archi- 
tecture form the Faculty of Architecture and Building. The 
School of Building Studies offers a Building Degree, a 
Quantity Surveying Degree, and a Graduate Diploma In 
Urban Estate Management Furthermore there are a num- 
ber of Masters Degree (by thesis) students enrolled. The 
School expects to offer a Graduate Diploma In Project 
Management In 1988. From 1986 the undergraduate 
courses will be available as either six year part-time or 
two years full-time plus two years part-time attendance. 
The School engages in teaching, research and consulting 
In the full range of non-design aspects associated with 
the development of new prelects and management com- 
pleted btfdlncs and property The main cDscTpllnaiy areas 
encompassed are management, economics and law to- 
gether with considerable emphasis on the technology of 



wrwerMty of Reading,- (0734-875123 Ext, 7240). An h- 

Kbefow” 1 ** appl,Mrtfl ls aw,,ab,fl from thB 

Owing data Monday 8th May 1986. '• 

ApobcatJon* should Inolude full details of academic and 
.IMMstonal background. The names and addresses of 
ww referees, from whom confidential reports may be 
ynmed, should be Included. In reply please quote ref- 
erence No. 85/020 and forward to: 

The Dfredoc 

.N.SWLQoveramnrQfnef,- : ' 

. ■ BBtMrtftd, i 
LONDON- VW» 5 LZ -4*17 


English Lecturer 

- P| £ 1 6,000 OvdrsOas 

Ojjr cllertt anticipates . sequring a new long-term 
vontraot shortly |n the Mlcfdle East ter which an 
wperisnoed lecturer will ba required, teaching 
teh tq Arab natlonals. Candidate^ must have at 


v wgileh/Ung'ulatics plus a Certificate of Education 
W^prT^FL Certificate. ! 

Previou8 v ov8teea8 oxperlencs and an . ability to 
Converse. Irv Arabic vjrotfld ba a major advantage to 
ap(J|l(^it8. A^h age flmlt of 60 will be strictly applied. 
Appljcahfo * should -apply ^ with a. concise but 
rtmprebeVisIve o.v.: to: The Confidential Reply 
Manager^Rqf 831, T.G. Scott & Sons Mmlted, 30/32 
9Cfohwhptor) Street, London WC2E 7HR. 
J^pjloqtjohs will’ be forwarded to oiir.eHent direct and 
Wed,, j.n . the.- strictest ^confidence, therefore 
{^hpaniOS tn which you are npt Interested should be 

v ; w*D 




KENYATTA UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 

Applications are invited for the following posts:- 

PROFESSOR - 

FINE ART DEPARTMENT - 
KAC/2/85/6 

Applicants must have a good postgraduate degree in Art with 
specialisation in at least three of the following; Painting, Graphics, 
Textiles, Ceramics, Sculpture, Art Education, Art History/ 
Appreciation. 

They must have considerable teaching experience at University 
level plus evidence of professional contribution to art through 
artistic production and/or publication. They must have ability to 
direct research, plan, Initiate and execute new teaching pro- 
grammes tor both undergraduate and postgraduate students. The 
applicants should preferably have experience In running of a 
university department. 

Applications must Include copies of certificates, testimonials and 
photographic samples of the candidate's original artwork. 

SENIOR LECTURER - 

FINE ART DEPARTMENT - 
KAC/2/85/7 

Applicants must have a good postgraduate degree In Art with 
specialization In two or more of the following; Painting, Graphics, 
Textiles, Ceramics, Sculpture, Art Education, Art History/ 
Appreciation. 

They must have considerable experience In leaching both under- 
graduate and postgraduate students at University level. 

They must have proven evidence of professional contribution to art 
through artistic production and/or publication. 

Applications must Inolude copies of certificates, testimonials and 
photographlo samples of candidates original artwork. 

LECTURER - 

HOME ECONOMICS 

DEPARTMENT 

(2 POSTS) - KAC/2/85/8 

Applicants should have a minimum of Master degree in either 
Home Management, Foods and Nutrition or Clothing and Textiles. 
They must also have a minimum of three years teaching 
experience at the university level. 

The successful candidates will be expected to teach under- 
graduate students and also supervise students In Home Manage- 
ment Residence as well as teaching practice. 

Preference will be given to candidates who will have evidence of 
professional growth through professional involvement within the 
department, outside the department and through research 
. Involvement. 

Terms of 8erv1ca Include membership of Senior Staff Superan 
nuatlon Fund or FSSU and a non-contributory medical soheme, 
subsidised housing and/or a generous housing allowance. 

. Applications (6 copies) giving full details of eg#, marftal . 
Status, educational qualifications, experience, present poet, 
salary, copies of certHIcatea, samples of selected publica- 
tions (whloh must be enclosed) and names and addrasaaa of 
three acedenilo referees should be addressed tos- 

The Registrar, 

Kenyatta University College, 

P.O. Box 43844, 

NAIROBI. 

SALARY 8CALES: 

PROFESSOR - KE6.940 x KE180-K8.200 per annum. 

SENIOR LECTURER - K£3,760 x K£160 - KfiMOO per 
annum. 

LECTURER - KE2.772 x K£108 - K3.204, 

K£3,300 x K£160 - K£4, 350 per annum. 

ioaoDoa) 




Tenured Principal Lecturer 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 

Salary (Aust) $43,929 pa 

Applications are Invited Irom mechanical engineers for 
the newly created position of Principal Lecturer In the 
Department of Mechanical Engineering within the 
School ol Process Engineering. 

The School comprises the Departments of Mechanloal 
Engineering, Chemical Engineering and Metallurgy and 
Is one of eight Schools In the Division of Engineering 
and Science. The School of Process Engineering offers 
professional degrees, graduate diplomas and masters 
degrees In engineering and metallurgy. 

The appointee will ba expected to lecture In areas of 
speciality and strengthen research and development 
activities within the Department by leading, innovating 
and being entrepreneurial In attracting industrial spon- 
sored R & D contracts. A number of such contracts are 
expected to ba In the field of hydraulic transport of solid 
materials. 

A strong academic background, a record of scholarly' 
achievement and research In Mechanical Engineering 
and experience in group leadership and project man- 
agement are required. Preference will be given to 
applicants who can demonstrate a commitment to the 
development of programmes whloh excel In both teach- 
ing and research. 

Salary 1 The aaluy ot (Ausl) S43.S2B win Inoreaso by (Ault) SI ,280 (n April 
ISOS. 

Condition! Indude lane hx appointee and lamiy plus aBBialance wMi 
removal exponaaa: BupemmwjaUwi. 

Applications: Detalla Including Ida names and addresses ot three 
taferoes should ba eunbUted not later than 18 April to Iha Appoint menu 
Officor. WoataiA Auitiallan IneMule ot Technology, Kent Street, Bentley, 
Western Australia, 6102. A Broclxra containing further Information may ba 
obtained by Telex (AA &2B83) or Ctbta (WA1NTECH) dUng -Appdnt' 
marts’, position reference number and your return drmell address. 

When applying please quota Rel. No. 7G2 and Code HEB. 


UNIVERSITY OF TUNIS 

Invites applications for 20 posts of 

Assistant, 

Maitre Assistant, 

Maitre de Conferences in English. 

1) Specialities: British Social Studies, Literature, 

Applied Linguistics, E.S.P. Language. 

. 2) Qualifications: PH.D. Post Graduate MA or equivalent 
(UrthrersftyTleaching ExpeWenceregufred) 

3) Salaiy: Base of Scale S.860 to 7,700 Tunisian Dinara 
1 Tunfslan blnsr - ( Pound Sterling roughly. 

4) TVvo year contract. Return passage ter teacher and family, 
.baggage allowance (arrival 50kg, departure 100kg). 

6) Interviews ter short-listed candidates In London from 
March 25th to March 31st IMS at the Tunisian Embassy. 

8) Applications {With copies gf Diplomas arid three letters of 
recommendation and a photograph) to be sent to the 
TUntelan Embassy, 29 Princes Gate, London SW 7. 

: «racww) 


PQCE TEFL highly daalrabte. 


aumoto - 

wriepn Utaralura and 

Brltlah, UK qlialiflad vrflh i 
d PhD, publlalwcl artld*a 
rtoe, RSA Dip. TEFL or ; 

\ 

ihnual bonut, medical 
ahlaedbyUiB'Britlah • ; 

t aopnat polypi* •• 
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